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PREFACE. 



The present volume contains some of Mr. Poe's most remarkable 
producticms. The nautical story of '* Arthur Grordon Pym" was writ- 
ten at an early period of his literary life, is the longest of his fictions, 
and the only exhibition we have of his abilities in a protracted and 
sustained narrative. The humorous tales which follow, were, in the 
anth<»:'s own opinion, among the most perfect and successful of his 
perfrainanoes ; and all readers will agree that the discussion respect- 
ing the Automaton Chess Player of Maelzel is characteristically inge- 
nious and eonclusive. 

The publisher has now finished the complete collection of the 
Works of Edgar A. Poe, originally contemplated. The series of 
volumes, of which this is the fourth, embraces, it is believed, every- 
thing written by him whioh he himself would have wished thus to 
]^reserve. 

New York, Fth, 13, 1856. 
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PREFACE. 



Upon my return to the United States a few months ago, after 
the extraordmary series of adventure in the South Seas and 
elsewhere, of which an account is given in the following pages, 
accident threw me into the society of several gentlemen in Rich- 
mond, Ya., who felt deep interest in all matters relating to the 
regions I had visited, smd who were constantly urging it uponr* 
me, as a duty, to give my narrative to the public. I had seve- 
ral reasons, however, for declining to do so, some of which were 
of a nature altogether private, and concern no person but my- 
self; others n<ft so much so. One consideration which deterred 
me was, that, having kept no journal during a greater portion of 
the time in which I was absent, I feared I should not be able to 
write, jfrom mere memory, a statement so minute and connected 
as to have the appearance of that truth it would really possess, 
barring only the natural and unavoidable exaggeration to which 
all of us are prone when detailing events which have had pow- 
erful influence in exciting the imaginative faculties. Another 
reason was, that the incidents to be narrated were of a nature so 
positively marvellous, that, unsupported as my assertions must 
necessarily be (except by the evidence of a single individual, 
an d he a ha tf^fcreed Indian), I could only hope for belief among 
my £unily, and those of my friends who have had reason. 
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through life, to put faith in my veracity — the probabiKty bemg 
that the public at large would regard what I should put fortibi as 
merely an impudent and ingenious fiction. A distrust in my 
own abilities as a writer was, nevertheless, one of the principal 
causes which prevented me from complying with the suggestions 
of my advisers. 

Among t hose gentlemen in Vir^ia who expressed the great- 
est interest in my statement, mote particularly in regard to tiiat 
portion of it which related to the Antarctic Ocean, was Mr. Poe, 
lately editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, a monthly 
magazine, published by Mr. Thomas W. White, in the city of 
Kichmond. He strongly advised me, among others, to prepare 
at once a full account of what I had seen and undergone, and 
trust to the shrewdness and common sense of the public — ^insist- 
ing, with great plausibility, that however roughly, as regar<k 
mere authorship, my book should be got up, its very uncouth- 
ness, if there were any, would give it all the better chance of 
being received as truth. 

Notwithstanding this representation, I did not make up^my 
mind to do as he suggested. He afterward proposed (finding 
that I would not stir in the matter) that I should allow him to 
draw up, in his own words, a narrative of the earlier portion of 
my adventures, from facts afforded by myself, publishing it in 
the Southern Messenger under tJie garb of jiction. To this, 
perceiving no objection, I consented, stipulating only that my 
real name should be retained. Two numbers of the pretended 
fiction appeared, consequently, in the Messenger for January 
and February (1837), and, in order that it might certainly be 
regarded as fiction, the name of Mr. Poe was affixed to the arti- 
cles in the table of contents of the magame. 

The manner in which this ruse was received has induced me 
at length to undertake, a regular compilation and publication of 
the adventures in question ; for I found that, in spite of the |ur 
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of fable which had been so ingeniously thrown around that por- 
tion of my statement which appeared in the Messenger (without 
altering or distorting a single fact), t he pub lic were still not at 
all_j]g£fia£id to receiyQ it as f^bl^, and several letters were sent 
to Mr. P.'s address, distinctly expressing a conviction to the con- 
trary. I thence concluded that the &cts of my narrative would 
prove of such a nature as to carry with them sufficient evidence 
of their own authenticity, and that I had consequently little to 
fear on the score of popular incredulity. 

This exfos^ being made, it will be seen at once how much of 
what follows I claim to be my own writing ; and it will also be 
understood that no fact is misrepresented in the first few pages 
which were written by Mr. Poe. Even to those readers who 
have not seen the Messenger, it will be unnecessary to point out 
where his porticm ends and my own commences ; the difiference 
in pdnt of style will be readily perceived. 

A. G. Pm . 

New York, July, 1838. 
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NARRATIVE OF A. GORDON PYM. 



CHAPTER L 

My name is Arthur Gordon Pym. My father was a respect- 
able trader in sea-stores at Nantucket, where I was bom. My 
maternal grandfather was an attorney in good practice. He was 
fortunate in everything, and had speculated very successfully in 
stocks of the Edgarton New Bank, as it was formerly called. 
By these and other means he had managed to lay by a tolerable 
sum of money. He was more attached to myself, I believe, 
than to any other person in the world, and I expected to inherit 
the most of his property at his death. He sent me, at six years 
of age, to the school of old Mr. Ricketts, a gentleman with only 
one arm, and of eccentric manners — ^he is well known to almost 
every person who has visited New Bedford. I stayed at his 
school until I was sixteen, when I left him for Mr. E. Ronald's 
academy on the hill. Here I became intimate with the son of 
Mr. Barnard, a sea captain, who generally sailed in the employ 
of Lloyd and Vredenburgh — Mr. Barnard is also very well 
known in New Bedford, and has many relations, I am certain, 
in Edgarton. His son was named/AugustusJand he was nearly 
two years older than myself. He had been on a whaling voyage 
with his father in the John Donaldson, and was always talking 
to me of his adventures in the South Pacific Ocean. I used 
frequently to go home with him, and remain all day, and some- 
times all night. We occupied the same bed, and he would be 
sure to keep me awake until almost light, telling me stories of 
the natives of the Island of Tinian, and other places he had visited 
in his travels. At last I could not help being interested in what he 
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said, and by degrees I felt the greatest desire to go to sea. I 
owned a sail-boat called the Ariel, and worth about seventj-five 
dollars. She had a half deck or cuddy, and was rigged sloop- 
fashion — ^I forget her tonnage, but she would hold ten persons 
without much crowding. In this boat we were in the habit of 
going on some of the maddest freaks in the world ; and, when I 
now think of them, it i^pears to me a thous^md wonders that I 
am alive to-day. 

I will relate one of these adventures by way of introduction 
to a longer and more momentous narrative. One night tiiiere 
was a party at Mr. Barnard's, and both Augustus and myself 
were not a little intoxicated towards the dose of it As usual, 
in such cases, I took part of his bed in preference to going 
home. He went to sleep, as I thought, very quietly (it being 
near one when the party broke up), and without saying a word 
on his favorite topic It might have been half an hour from 
the time of our getting in bed, and I was just about falling into 
a doze, when he suddenly started up, and swore ^ith a terrible 
oath that he would not go to sleep for any Arthur Pym in 
Christendom, when there was so glcH-ious a breeze from thcf 
south-west. I never was so astonished in my life, not knowing 
what he intended, and thinking that the wines and liquors he 
had drunk had set him entirely beside himself. He proceeded 
to talk very coolly, however, saying he knew that I supposed 
him intoxicated, but that he was never more sober in his life. 
He was only tired, he added, of lying in bed on such a fine 
night like a dog, and was determined to get up and dress, and go 
out on a frolic with the boat I can hardly tell what possessed 
me, but the words were no sooner out of his mouth than I felt a 
thrill of the greatest excitement and pleasure, and thought his 
mad idea one of the most delightful and most reasonable things 
in the world. Ut was blowing almost a gale, and the weather 
was very cold — it being late in October. I sprang out of bed^ 
nevertheless, in a kind of ecstasy, and told him I was quite as 
brave as himself, and quite as tired as he was of lying in bed 
like a dog, and quite as ready for any fun or frolic as any 
Augustus Barnard in Nantucket 

We lost no time in getting on our clothes and hurrying down 
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to tbe boat She was Ijii^ at ike old decayed wharf by the 
iumber-yard ci Pimkej & Co., and almoftt thumping her sides 
oat against the rocig^ k)gs. Aogostw got into her and bailed 
her, for she was TUdtaij half full of water. This beiiip: done, 
we hoisted jib ai^ mainsail, kept fUll« and started hcldiy out to 
sea. 

The wind» as I be£»re said, blew feeshly fr^ th e SCTith«w€ gk 
The night was very dear and cold. Augustus had taken the 
fa^m, and I stalioned mysdf by the niast, on the deck of the 
cuddy. We flew along at a great rate — neither of us having 
jsaid a word since casting loose from the whar£ I now asked 
my companion what course he intended to steer, and what time 
be thought it probable we should get baek. He whistled for a 
few nunutes, and then said crustily, ^^ i am going to sea — ffou 
naay go home if joa think proper." Turning my eyes upon 
mm, I perceived at oi^e that, in ^ite of his assumed rumchcUance^ 
he was greatly agitated. X could see him distinctly by the light 
of the moon — ^his face was pider than any marble, and his hand 
shook so excessively that he could scarcely retain liold of the 
tiller. I found that somethmg had gone wrong, and became 
seriously alarmed. At this period I knew little about the 
management of a boat, and was now depending entirely upon 
^e nautical dull of my friend. The wind, too, h^ suddenly 
increased, and we were fast getting out of the lee of the land — 
still I was ashamed to betray any trepidation, and for almost 
half an hour maintained a resdute silence. I could stand it no 
longer, however, and spoke to Augustus about the propriety of 
turning back. As before, it was nearly a minute before he made 
answer, or took any notice of my suggestion. " By-and-by," said 
he at length — ^ time enough — ^home by-and-by." I had expected 
such a reply, but there was sconething in the tone of these words 
which filled me with an indescribable feeling 0f dread. I again 
looked at the speaker attentively. His lips were perfectly li\-id, 
and his knees shook so violently together, that he seemed 
scarcely able to stand. ^ For God's sake, Augustus," I screamed, 
now heartily brightened, "what ails you? — ^what is the matter? 
— what are you going to do ?" " Matter !" he stammered, in the 
greatest apparent surprise* letting go the tiller at the game mo- 
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ment, and falling forward into the bottom oS. the boat — ^'^ matter! 
— why, nothing is the — matter — agoing home— d-^-— don't you 
see ?" The whole troth now flashed upon me. I flew to him 
and raised him up. He was drunk — beastiy drunk— «he could 
no longer either stand, speak, or see. His eyes were perfectly 
glazed ; and as I let him go in the extremity of my despair, ius 
rolled like a mere log into the bilge-water from which I had 
lifted him. It was evident that, during the eyeaing, he had 
drunk far more than I suspected, and Umt his conduct in bed had 
been the result of a highly-concentrated state of intoxication — 
a state which, like madness, frequently enables the victim to imi- 
tate the outward demeanor of one in perfect possession of his 
senses. The coolness of the night air, however, had had its usual 
effect — the mental^ 6^^rgy beganjo. yield before its mfluence — 
and the confused perception which he no doubt lien had of his 
perilous situation had assisted in hastening the catastrophe. 
He was now thoroughly insensible, and there was no probability 
that he would be otherwise for many hours. 

It is hardly possible to conceive the extremity of my terror. 
The fumes of the wine lately taken had evaporated, leaving me 
doubly timid and irresolute. I knew that I was altogether in^ 
capable of managing the boat, and that a fierce wind and strong 
ebb tide were hurrying us to destruction. A storm was evi- 
dently gathering behind us ; we had neither compass nor pro- 
visions ; and it was clear that, if we held our present course, we 
should be out of sight of land befbre daybreak. These thoughts, 
with a crowd of others equally fearfUl, flashed through my mind 
with a bewildering rapidity, and for some moments paralyzed 
me beyond the possibility of making any exertion. The boat 
was going through the water at a terrible rate — ^fuU before the 
wind — ^no reef in either jib or mainsail — ^running her bows com- 
pletely under the foam. It was a thousand wonders she did 
not broach to— Augustus having let go the tiller, as I said be- 
fore, and I being too much agitated to think of taking it myself. 
By good luck, however, she kept steady, and gradually I ris- 
covered some degree of presence of mind. Still the wind was 
increasing fearfully ; and whenever we rose from a plunge for- 
ward« the sea behind fell combing over our counter, and deluged 
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us with water. I was so utterly benumbed, too, in every limb, 
as to be neaiiy unconscious of sensation. At length I sum- 
moned up the resolution of despair, and rushing to the mainsail, 
let it go by the run. As might have been expected, it flew over 
the bows, and, getting drenched with water, carried away the 
mast short off by the board. This latter accident alone saved 
me from instant destruction. Under the jib only, I now l)oomed 
along before the wind, shipping heavy seas occasionally, but 
relieved from the terror of immediate death. I took the helm, 
and breathed with greater freedom, as I found that there yet re- 
mained to us a chance of ultimate escape. Augustus still lay 
senseless in the bottom of the boat ; and as there was imminent 
danger of his drowning (the water being nearly a foot deep 
just where he fell), I contrived to raise him partially up, and 
keep him in a sitting position, by passing a rope round his waist, 
and lashing it to a ringbolt in the deck of the cuddy. Having 
thus arranged everything as well as I could in my chilled and 
agitated condition, I recwnmended mysdf to God, and made up 
my mind to bear whatever might happen with all the fortitude 
in my power. 

Hardly had I came to this resolution, when, suddenly, a loud 
and long scream or yell, as if from the throats of a thousand 
demons, seemed to pervade the whole atmosphere around 
and above the boat Never while I live shall I forget the in- 
tense agony of terror I experienced at that moment. My hair 
stood erect on my head — ^I felt the blood congealing in my veins 
—my heart ceased utterly to beat, and without having once 
raised my eyes to learn the source of my alarm, I tumbled 
headlong and insensible upon the body of my fallen com- 
panion. 

I found myself, upon reviving, in the cabin of a large whaling- 
ship (the F^guin) bound to Nantudket Several persons were 
standing over me, and Augustus, paler than death, was busily 
occupied in chafing my hands. Upon seeing me open my eyes, 
his exclamations of gratitude and joy excited alternate laughter 
and tears from the rough-looking personages who were present. 
The mystery of our being in existence was now soon explained. 
"We had he&a run down by the whaling-ship, which was close 
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hauled, beating up to Nantucket with every sail she could 
venture to set, and consequently running almost at right angles 
to our own course. Several men were on the lookout forward, 
but did not perceive our boat until it was an impossibility to 
avoid coming in contact — ^their shouts of warning upon seeing 
us were what so terribly alarmed me. The huge ship, I was 
told, rode immediately over us with as much ease as our own 
little vessel would have passed over a feather, and without the 
least perceptible impediment to her progress. Not a scream arose 
from the deck of the victim^ — ^there was a slight grating sound 
to be heard mingling with the roar of wind and water, as the 
frail bark which was swallowed up rubbed for a moment along 
the keel of her destroyer — ^but this was all. Thinking our boat 
(which it will be remembered was dismasted) some mere shell 
cut adrift as useless, the captain (Captain E. T. V. Block of 
New London) was for proceeding on his course without troubling 
himself further about the matter. Luckily, there were two of 
the look-out who swore positively to having seen some persQn at 
our helm, and represented the possibility of yet saving him. A 
discussion ensued, when Block grew angry, and, after a while, 
said that ^ it was no business of his to be eternally watching for 
egg-shells; that the ship should not put about for any such 
nons^ise ; and if there was a man run down, it was nobody's 
fault but his own — ^he might drown and be d— d," or some 
language to that effect. Henderson, the first mate, now took the 
matter up, being justly indignant, as well as the whole ship's 
crew, at a speech evincing such a degree of heartless atrocity. 
He spoke plainly, seeing himself upheld by the men, told the 
captain he considered him a £t subject for the gallows, and that 
he would disobey his orders if he were hanged for it the moment 
he set his foot on shore. He strode aft, jostling Block (who 
turned very pale and made no answer) on one side, and seizing 
the helm, gave the word, in a firm voice, Hardra4e€! The men 
flew to their posts, and the ship went cleverly about. All this 
had occupied nearly five minutes, and it was supposed to be 
haixUy within the bounds of possibility that any individual could 
be saved — ^allowing any to have been on board the boat Yet, 
as the reader has seen, both Augustus and myself were reiu^ued; 
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and our deliverance seemed to have been brought about by two 
of those aLxiost inconceivable pieces of good fortune which are 
attributed by the wise and pious to the special interference of 
Providence. 

While the ship was yet in stays, the mate lowered the jolly- 
boat and jumped into her with the very two men, I believe, who 
spoke up as having seen me at the helm. They had just left the 
lee of the vessel (the moon still shining brightly) when she made 
a long and heavy roll to windward, and Henderson, at the same 
moment, startmg up in his seat, bawled out to his crew to back 
water. He would say nothing else — repeating his cry impatiently, 
badb water/ hack water/ The men put back as speedily as pos- 
sible ; but by this time the ship had gone round, and gotten fully 
tinder headway, although all hands on board were making great 
exertions to take in sail. In despite of the danger of the attempt, 
the mate clung to the main-chains as soon as they came within 
his reach. Another huge lurch now brought the starboard side 
of the vessel out of water nearly as far as her keel, when the 
cause of his anxiety was rendered obvious enough. The body 
of a man was seen to be affixed in the most singular manner to 
the smooth and shining bottom (the Penguin was coppered and 
copper-fastened), and beating violently against it wifli every 
movement of the hull. After several ineffectual efforts, made 
during the lurches of the ship, and at the imminent risk of 
swamping the boat, I was finally disengaged from my perilous 
situation and taken on board — for the body proved to be my own. 
It appeared that one of the timber-bolts having started and 
broken a passage through the copper, it had arrested my progress 
as I passed under the ship, and fastened me in so extraordinary 
a manner to her bottom. The head of the bolt had made its way 
through the collar of the green baize jacket I had on, and through 
the back part of my neck, forcing itself out between two sinews 
and just below the right ear. I was immediately put to bed — 
although life seemed to be totally extinct. There was no sur- 
geon on board. The captain, however, treated me with every 
attention — ^to make amends, I presume, in the eyes of his crew> 
for his atrocious behavior in the previous portion of the adventure. 

In the meantime, Henderson had again put off from the ship, 
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although the wind was now blowing almost a hurricane. He 
had not been gone many minutes when he fell in with some frag- 
ments of our boat, and shortly afterwards one of ihe men with him 
asserted that he could distinguish a cry for help at intervals amid 
the roaring of the tempest. This induced the hardy seamen to 
persevere in their search for more than half an hour, although 
repeated signals to return were made them by Captain Block, 
and although every moment on the water in so frail a boat was 
fraught to them with the most imminent and deadly peril. In- 
deed, it is nearly impossible to conceive how the small jolly they 
were in could have escaped destruction for a single instant She 
was built, however, for the whaling service, and was fitted, as I 
have since had reason to believe, with air-boxes, in ^e manner 
of some life-boats used on the coast of Wales* 

After searching in vain for about the period of time just men- 
tioned, it was determined to get back to thej ship. They had 
scarcely made this resolve when a feeble cry arose from a dark 
object that floated rapidly by. They pursued and soon oveirtook 
it. It proved to be the entire d^ck of the Ariel's cuddy. Au- 
gustus was struggling near it, apparently in the IsJt agonies. 
Upon getting hold of him it was found that he was attached by 
a rope to the floating timber. This rope, it will be remembered, 
I had myself tied round his waist, and made £ast to a ringbolt, 
for the purpose of keeping him in an upright position, and my so 
dojng, it appeared, had been ultimately the means of preserving 
his life. The Ariel was slightly put together, and in going down 
her frame naturally went to pieces ; the deck of the cuddy, as 
might have been expected, was lifted, by the force of the water 
rushiog in, entirely from the main timbers, and floated (with 
other fragments, no doubt) to the surface — ^Augustas was buoyed 
up with it, and thus esci^d a terrible death. 

It was more than an hour after being taken on board the Pen- 
guin before he could give any account of himself, or be made to 
comprehend the nature of the accident which had befallen our 
boat At length he became thoroughly aroused, and spoke much 
of his sensations while in the water. Upon his first attaining 
any degree of consciousness, he found himself beneath the sur- 
face, whirling round and round with inccMuseivable rapidity^ and 
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with a rope wound in three or four folds tightly about his neck. 
In an instant afterwards he felt himself going rapidly upward, 
when, his head striking violently against a hard substance, he 
again relapsed into insensibility. Upon once more reviving he 
was in filler possession of his reas<m — this was still, however, in 
the greatest d^ree clouded and ccmfused. He now knew that 
some accident had occurred, and that he was in the water, although 
bis mouth was above the surface, and he could breathe with some 
freedom. Possibly, at this period, the deck was drifting rapidly 
before the wind, and drawing him after it, as he floated upon his 
back. Of course, as long as he could have retained this position, 
it would have been nearly impossible that he should be drowned. 
Presently a surge threw him directly athwart the deck ; and this 
post he endeavored to maintain, screaming at intervals for help. 
Just before he was discovered by Mr. Hejiderson, he had been 
obliged to relax his hold through exhaustion, and, falling into the 
sea, had given himself up for lost. During the whole period of 
his struggles he had not the faintest recollection of the Ariel, nor 
of any matters in connection with the source of his disaster., A 
vague feeling of terror and despair had taken entire possession 
of his Acuities. When he was finally picked up, every power 
of his mind had failed him ; and, as before said, it was nearly an 
hour after getting on board the Penguin before he became fully 
aware of his condition. In regard to myself — ^I was resuscitated 
from a state bordering very nearly upon death (and after every 
other means had been tried in vain for three hours and a half) 
by vigorous fidction with flannels bathed in hot oil — a proceeding 
suggested by Augustus. The wound in my neck, although of an 
ugly appearance, proved of little real consequence, and I soon 
recovered from its effects. 

The Penguin got into port about nine o'clock in the morning, 
after encountering one of the severest gales ever experienced off 
Nantucket. Both Augustus and myself managed to appear at 
Mr. Barnard's in time for breakfast — which, luckily, was some- 
what late, owing to the party over night. I suppose, all at the 
table were too much fatigued themselves to notice our jaded ap- 
pearance—of course, it would not have borne a very rigid scrli- 
tiny. Schoolboys, however, can accomplish wonders in the way 
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of deception, and I verily believe not one of our friends in Nan- 
tucket had the slightest suspicion that the terrible story told by 
some sailors in tOT^Ti of their having run down a vessel at sea 
and drowned some thirty or forty poor devils, had reference 
either to the Ariel, my companion, or myself. We two have 
since very frequently talked the matter over — ^but never without 
a shudder. In one of our conversations Augustus frankly con- 
fessed to me, that in his whole life he had at no time experienced 
so excruciating a sense of dismay, as when on board our little 
boat he first discovered the extent of his intoxication, and felt 
himself sinking beneath its influence. 



CHAPTER n. 



In no affairs of mere prejudice, pro or con, do we deduce in- 
ferences with entire certainty, even from the most simple data. 
It might be supposed that a catastrophe such as I have just 
related would have effectually cooled my incipient passion for the 
sea. On the contrary, I never experienced a more ardent long- 
ing for the wild adventures incident to the life of a navigator 
than within a week after our miraculous deliverance. This 
short period proved amply long enough to erase froai my memory 
the shadows, and bring out in vivid light all the pleasurably ex- 
citing points of color, all the picturesqueness of the late perilous 
accident. My conversations with Augustus grew daily more 
frequent and more intensely full of interest He had a manner 
of relating his stories of the ocean (more than one-half of which 
I now suspect to have been sheer fabrications) well adapted to 
have weight with one of my enthusiastic temperament, and some- 
what gloomy, although glowing imagination. It is strange, too, 
that he most strongly enlisted my feelings in behalf of the life of 
a seaman, when he dejHcted his more terrible moments of suffer- 
ing and despair. For the bright side of the painting I had a 
limited sympathy. My visions were of shipwreck and famine ; 
of death or captivity among barbarian hordes; of a lifetime 
dragged out in sorrow and tears, upon some gray and desolate 
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rock, in an ocean unapproachable and unknown. Such visions 
or desires — for they amounted to desires — ^are common, I have 
since been assured, to the whole numerous race of the melancholy 
among men — ^at the time of which I speak I regarded them only 
as prophetic glimpses of a destiny which I felt myself in a 
measure bound to fulfil. Augustus thoroughly entered into my 
state of mind. It is probable, indeed, that our intimate com- 
munion had resulted in a partial interchange of character. 

About eighteen months after the period of the Ariel's disaster, 
the firm of Lloyd and Vredenburgh (a house connected in some 
manner with the Messieurs. Enderby, I believe, of Liverpool) were 
^Dgaged in repairing and fitting out the brig Grampus for a 
•whaling voyage. She was an old hulk, and scarcely seaworthy 
when all was done to her that could be done. I hardly know 
why she was chosen in preference to other and good vessels be- 
longing to the same owners — ^but so it was. ]VIr. Barnard was 
appointed to command her, and Augustus was going with him. 
While the brig was getting ready, he frequently urged upon me 
the excellency of the opportunity now offered for indulging my 
desire of travel. He found me by no means an unwilling listen- 
er — ^yet the matter could not be so easily arranged. My father 
made no direct opposition ; but my mother went into hysterics at 
the bare mention of the design ; and, more than all, my grand- 
father, from whom I expected much, vowed to cut me off with a 
shilling if I should ever broach the subject to him again. These 
difiiculties, however, so far from abating my desire, only added 
fuel to the flame. I determined to go at all hazards ; and, having 
made known my intention to Augustus, we set about arranging a 
plan by which it might be accomplished. Li the meantime I 
forbore jpeaking to any of my relations in regard to the voyage, 
and, as I busied myself ostensibly with my usual studies, it was 
supposed that I had abandoned the design. I have since fre- 
quently examined my conduct on this occasion with sentiments of 
displeasure as well as of surprise. The intense, hypocrisy I made 
use of for the furtherance of my project — ^an hypocrisy pervading 
every word and action of my life for so long a period of time — 
could only have been rendered tolerable to myself by the wild 
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and burning expectation with which I looked forward to the ful- 
fihnent of my long-cherished visions of travel. 

In pursuance of my scheme of deception, I was necessarily 
obliged to leave much to the management of Augustus, who was 
employed for the greater part of every day on board the Gram- 
pus, attending to some arrangements for his father in the cabin 
and cabin hold. At night, however, we were sure to have a 
conference, and talk over our hopes. After nearly a month 
passed in this manner, without our hitting upon any plan we 
thought likely to succeed, he told me at last that he had deter- 
mined upon everything necessary. I had a relation living in 
New Bedford, a Mr. Boss, at whose house I was in the habit of 
spending occasionally two or three weeks at a time. The brig 
was to sail about the middle of June (June, 1827), and it was 
agreed that, a day or two before her putting to sea, my father 
was to receive a note, as usual, from Mr. Ross, asking me to 
come over and spend a fortnight with Robert and Emmet (his 
sons). Augustus charged himself with the inditing of this note 
and getting it delivered. Having set out, as supposed, for New 
Bedford, I was then to report myself to my companion, who 
would contrive a hiding-place for me in the Grampus. This 
hiding-place, he assured me, would be rendered sufficiently com- 
fortable for a residence of many days, during which I was not to 
make my appearance. When the brig had proceeded so far on 
her course as to make any turning back a matter out of question, 
I should then, he said, be formally installed in all the comforts of 
the cabin ; and as to his father, he would only laugh heartily at 
the joke. Vessels enough would be met with by which a letter 
might be sent home explaining the adventure to my parents. 

The middle of June at length arrived, and everything had been 
matured. The note was written and delivered, and on a Monday 
morning I left the house for the New Bedford packet, as sup- 
posed. I went, however, straight to Augustus, who was waiting 
for me at the comer of a street. It had been our original plan 
that I should keep ^ut of the way until dark, and then slid on 
board the brig; but, as there was now a thick fog in our favor, it 
was agreed to lose no time in secreting me. Augustus led the 
way to the wharf, and I followed at a little distance, enveloped in 
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a thick seaman's cloak, which he had brought with him, so that 
my person might not be easily recognized. Just as we turned 
the second comer, after passing Mr. Edmund's well, who should 
appear, standing right in front of me, and looking me full in the 
face, but old Mr. Peterson, my grandfather. " Why, bless my 
soul, Gordon," said he, afier a long pause, " why, why, — whose 
dirty cloak is that you have on ?" " Sir I" I replied, assuming, 
as well as I could, in the exigency of the mcmient, an air of of- 
fended surprise, and tfdking in the gruffest of all imaginable 
tones — " sir ! you are a sum'mat mistaken — ^my name, in the first 
place, bee'nt nothing at all like Goddin, and I'd want you for to 
know better, you blackguard, than to call my new obercoat a 
darty one." For my life I could hardly refrain from screaming 
with laughter at the odd manner in which the old gentleman re- 
ceived this handsome rebuke. He started back two or three 
steps, turned first pale and then excessively red, threw up his 
spectacles, then, putting them down, ran foil tilt at me, with his 
umbrella uplifted. He stopped short, however, in his career, as 
if struck with a sudden recollection; and presently, turning 
round, hobbled off down the street, shaking all the while with 
rage, and muttering between his teeth, " Won't do — ^new glass- 
es — ^thought it was Gordon — d — d good-for-nothing salt water 
Long Tom." 

After this narrow escape we proceeded with greater caution, 
and arrived at our point of destination in safety. There were 
only one or two of the hands on board, and these were busy for- 
ward, doing something to the forecastle ccmibings. Captain 
Barnard, we knew very well, was engaged at Lloyd and Vreden- 
burgh's, and would remain there until late in the evening, so we 
had little to apprehend on his account. Augustus went first up 
the vessel's side, and in a short while I followed him, without 
being noticed by the men at work. We proceeded at once into 
the cabin, and found no person there. It was fitted up in the 
most comfortable style — a thing somewhat unusual in a whaling- 
vesseL There were four very excellent state-rooms, with wide 
and convenient berths. There was also a large stove, I took 
notice, and a remarkably thick and valuable carpet covering the 
floor of both the cabin and state-rooms. The ceiling was foil 
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seven feet high, and, in short, everything appeared of a more 
roomy and agreeable nature than I had anticipated. Augustus, 
however, would allow me but little time for observation, insisting 
upon the necessity of my concealing myself as soon as possible. 
He led the way into his own state-room, which was on the star- 
board side of the brig, and next to the bulkheads. Upon enter- 
ing, he closed the door and bolted it. I thought I had never 
seen a nicer little room than the one in which I now found my- 
self. It was about ten feet long, and had only one berth, which, 
as I said before, was wide and convenient. In that portion of 
the closet nearest the bulkheads there was a space of four feet 
square, containing a table, a chair, and a set of hanging shelves 
full of books, chiefly books of voyages and travels. There were 
many other little comforts in the room, among which I ought not 
to forget a kind of safe or refrigerator, in which Augustus pointed 
out to me a host of delicacies, both in the eating and drinking 
department 

He now pressed with his knuckles upon a certain spot of the 
carpet in one comer of the space just mentioned, letting me 
know that a portion of the flooring, about sixteen inches square, 
had been neatly cut out and again adjusted. As he pressed, this 
portion rose up at one end sufliciently to allow the passage of his 
finger beneath. In this manner he raised the mouth of the trap 
(to which the carpet was still fastened by tacks), and I found 
that it led into the after hold. He next lit a small taper by 
means of a phosphorus match, and, placing the light in a dark 
lantern, descended with it through the opening, bidding me 
follow. I did so, and he then pulled the cover upon the hole, 
by means of a nail driven into the under side — ^the carpet, of 
course, resuming its original position on the floor of the state- 
room, and all traces of the aperture being concealed. 

The taper gave out so feeble a ray that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could grope my way through the confused 
mass of lumber among which I now found myself. By degrees, 
however, my eyes became accustomed to the gloom, and I pro- 
ceeded with less trouble, holding on to the skirts of my friend's 
coat He brought me, at length, a^r creeping and winding 
through innumerable narrow passages, to an inm-boundbox, such 
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as is used sometimes for packing fine earthenware. It was 
nearly four feet high, and full six long, but very narrow* 
Two large empty oil-casks lay on the top of it, and above these, 
again, a vast quantity of straw matting, piled up as high as the 
floor of the cabin. In every other direction around was wedged 
as closely as possible, even up to the ceiling, a complete chaos 
of almost every species of ship-furniture, together with a hetero- 
geneous medley of crates, hampers, barrels, and bales, so that it 
seemed a matter no less than miraculous that we had discovered 
any passage at all to the box. I afterward found that Augustus 
had purposely arranged the stowage in this hold with a view to 
affording me a thorough concesdment, having had only one 
assistant in the labor, a man not going out in the brig. 

My companion now showed me that one of the ends of the 
box could be removed at pleasure. He slipped it aside and 
displayed the interior, at which I was excessively amused. A 
mattress from one of the cabin berths covered the whole of its 
bottom, and it contained almost every article of mere comfort 
which could be crowded into so small a space, allowing me, at 
the same time, sufficient room for my accommodation, either 
in a sitting position or lying at full length. Among other things, 
there were some books, pen, ink, and paper, three blankets, a 
large jug full of water, a keg of sea-biscuit, three or four im- 
mense Bologna sausages, an enormous ham, a cold leg of roast 
mutton, and half a dozen bottles of cordials and liqueurs. I 
proceeded immediately to take possession of my little apartment, 
and this with feelings of higher satisfaction, I am sure, than any 
monarch ever experienced upon entering a new Jpalace. Augus- 
tus now pointed out to me the method of fastening the open end 
of the box, and then, holding the taper close to the deck, showed 
me a piece of dark whipcord lying along it. This, he said, 
extended from my hiding-place throughout all the necessary 
windings am<Mig the lumber, to a nail which was driven into the 
deck of the hold, immediately beneath the trapdoor leading into 
his state-room. By means of this cord I should be enabled 
readily to trace my way out without his guidance, provided any 
unlooked-for accident should render such a step necessary. He 
nqw took his departure, leaving with me the lantern, together 
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with a copious supply of tapers and phosphorus, and promising 
to pay me a visit as often as he could contrive to do so without 
observation. This was on the seventeenth of June. 

I remained three days and nights (as nearly as I could guess) 
in my hiding-place without getting out of it at all, except twice for 
the purpose of stretching my limbs by standing erect between two 
crates just opposite the opening. During the whole period I saw 
nothing of Augustus ; but this occasioned me little uneasiness, 
as I knew the brig was expected to put to sea every hour, and 
in the bustle he would not easily find opportunities of coming 
down to me. At length I heard the trap jopen wid shut, and 
presently he called in a low voice, asking if all was well, and if 
there was anything I wjmted. " Nothing," I replied ; " I am as 
comfortable as can be ; when will the brig sail ?" " She will be 
under weigh in less than half an hour," he answered. " I came 
to let you know, and for fear you should be uneasy at my ab- 
sence. I shall not have a chance of coming down again for 
some time — ^perhaps for three or four days more. All is going 
on right aboveboard. After I go up and close the trap, do you 
creep along by the whipcord to where the nail is driven in. You 
will find my watch there — it may be useful to you, as you have 
no daylight to keep time by. I suppose you can't tell how long 
you have been buried — only three days — ^this is the twentieth. 
I would bring the watch to your box, but am afraid of being 
missed." With this he went up. 

In about an hour after he had gone I distinctly felt the brig 
in motion, and congratulated myself upon having at length 
fairly commenced a voyage. Satisfied with this idea, I deter- 
mined to make my mind as easy as possible, and await the 
course of events until I should be permitted to exchange the 
box for the more roomy, although hardly more comfortable, ac- 
commodations of the cabin. My first care was to get the watch. 
Leaving the taper burning, I groped along in the dark, following 
the cord through windings innumerable, in some of which I 
discovered that, after toiling a long distance, I was brought back 
within a foot or two of a former position. At length I reached 
the nail, and securing the object of my journey, returned with it 
in safety. I now looked over the books which had been so 
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tboughtftilly provided, and selected t he expedition of Lewis^^nd 
Oarke to the mouth of the C^li^mhia, With this I amused 
myself for some time, when growing sleepy, I extinguished the 
light with great care, and soon fell into a sound slumber. 

Upon awaking I felt strangely confused in min^ and some 
time elapsed before I could bring to recollection all the Tarious 
circumstances of my situation. By degrees, however, I re- 
membered all. Striking a light, I looked at the watch ; but it 
was run down, and there were, consequently, no means of de- 
termining how long I had slept. My limbs were greatly cramped, 
and I was forced to relieve them by standing between the crates. 
Presently feeling an almost ravenous app^ite, I bethought my- 
self of the cold mutton, some of which I had eaten just before 
going to sleep, and found excellent. What was my astonish- 
ment at discovering it to be in a state of absolute putrefaction ! 
This circumstance occasioned me great disquietude ; for, oon - 
nectin^ it with^the disord er of niindJlt.exp^nenced^poii_ awak- 
ing, I began to suppose that I must have slept for an inordinately 
long period of time. The close atmosphere of the hold might 
have had something to do with this, and might, in the end, be 
productive of the most serious results. My head ached exces- 
sively ; I fancied that I drew every breath with difficulty ; and, 
in short, I was oppressed with a multitude of gloomy feelings. 
Still I could not venture to make any disturbance by opening 
the trap or otherwise, and, having wound up the watch, con- 
tented myself as well as possible. 

Throughout the whole of the next tedious twenty-four hours 
no person came to my relief, and I could not help accusing 
Augustus of the grossest inattention. What alarmed me chiefly 
was, that the water in my jug was reduced to about half a pint, 
and I was suffering much from thirst, having eaten freely of 
the Bologna sausages after the loss of my mutton. I became 
very uneasy, and could no longer take any interest in my books. 
I was overpowered, top, with a desire to sleep, yet trembled at 
the thought of indulging it, lest there might exist some perni- 
cious influence, like that of burning charcoal, in the confined air 
of the hold. In the meantime the roll of the brig told me that 
we were fer in the main ocean, and a dull humming sound, 
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which reacned my ears as if from an immense distance, con- 
vinced me no ordinary gale was blowing. I could not imagine 
a reason for the absence of Augustus. We were surely far 
enough advanced on our voyage to allow of my going up. 
Some accident might have happened to him — ^but I could think of 
none which would account for his suffering me to remain so long 
a prisoner, except, indeed, his having suddenly died or fallen 
overboard, and upon this idea I could not dwell with any degree 
of patience. It was possible that we had been baffled by head 
winds, and were still in the near vicinity of Nantucket. This 
notion, however, I was forced to abandon ; for such being the 
case, the brig must have frequently gone ttbout ; and I was en- 
tirely satisfied, firom her continual inclination to the larboard, 
that she had been sailing all along with a steady breeze on her 
starboard quarter. Besides, granting that we were still in the 
neighborhood of the island, why should not Augustus have vis- 
ited me and informed me of the circumstance ? Pondering in 
this manner upon the difficulties of my solitary and cheerless 
condition, I resolved to wait yet another twenty-four hours, when, 
if no relief were obtained, I would make my way to the trap, and 
endeavor either to hold a parley with my friend, or get at least a 
little fresh air through the opening, and a farther suf)ply of water 
from his stateroom. While occupied with this thought, however, 
I fell, in spite of every exertion to the contrary, into a state of 
profound sleep, or rather stupor. My dreams! were of the most 
terrific description. Every species of calamity and horror befell 
me. Among other miseries, I was smothered to death between 
huge pillows, by demons of the most ghastly and ferocious 
aspect. Immense serpents held me in their embrace, and looked 
earnestly in my face with their fearfully shining eyes. Then 
deserts, hmitless, and of the most forlorn and awe-inspiring char- 
acter, spread themselves out before me. Immensely tall trunks 
of trees, gray and leafless, rose up in endless succession as far as 
. the eye could reach. Their roots were concealed in wide- 
I spreading morasses, whose-dreary water lay intensely black, still, 
and altogether terrible, beneath. And the strange trees seemed 
endowed with a human vitality, and waving to and fro their skel- 
eton arms, were crying to the silent waters for mercy, in the 
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shrill and piercing accents of the most acute agony and despair. 
The scene changed ; and I stood, naked and alone, amid the 
bnming sand-plains of Zahara. At my feet lay crouched a^erce 
lion of the tropics . Suddenly his^wildeyes opened and~1ell 
upon me. With a convulsive bound he sprang to his feet, and 
laid bare his horrible teeth. In another instant there burst &om 
his red throat a roar like the thunder of the firmam^it, and I 
fell impetuously to the earth. Stifling in a paroxysm of terror, 
I at last found myself partially awake. My dream, then, was 
not all a dream. Now,St least, I was in possession of my senses. 
The paws of some huge and real monster were pressing heavily 
upon my bosom — his hot breath was in my ear — ^and his white 
and ghastly fangs were gleaming upon me throuj^h the gloom. 

Had a thousand lives hung upon the movement of a limb or 
the utterance of a syllable, I could have neitler stirred nor 
spoken. The beast, whatever it was, retained his position with- 
out attempting any immediate violence, while I lay in an utterly 
helpless, and, I fancied, a dying condition beneath hiilx. I felt that 
m y powers t)f body and mind were fast leaving me — ^in a word, that 
I was perishing, and perishing of sheer fright. My brain swam — 
I grew deadly sick — ^my vision failed— even the glaring eyeballs 
above me grew dim. Making a last strong effort, I at length 
breathed a faint ejaculation to God, and resigned myself to die. 
The sound of my voice seemed to arouse all the latent fury of 
the animaL He precipitated himself at full length upon my 
body ; but what was my astonishment, when, with a long and 
low whine, he commenced licking my face and hands with the 
greatest eagerness, and with the most extravagant demonstra- 
tions of affection and joy ! I was bewildered, utterly lost in 
amazement — ^but I could not forget the peculiar whine of my 
Newfoundland dog Tiger, and the odd manner of his caresses I 
well knew. It was he. 1 experienced a sudden rush of blood 
to my temples — sl giddy and overpowering sense of deliverance 
and reanimation. I rose huniedly from the mattress upon which 
I had been lying, and, throwing myself upon the neck of my 
faithful follower and friend, relieved the long oppression of my 
bosom in a flood of the most passionate tears. 

As upon a former occasion, myconceptions were in a state 
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of the greatest indistinctness and confusion after leaving the 
mattress. For a long time I found it nearly impossibl e to co n- 
nect anx jdeagj but, by very slow degrees, my thinking faculties 
returned, and I again called to memory the several incidents of 
my condition. For the presence of Tiger I tried in vain to ac- 
count ; and after busying myself with a thousand different con- 
jectures respecting him, was forced to content myself with re- 
joicing that he was with me to share my dreary solitude, and 
render me comfort by his caresses. Most people love their 
dogs, but for Tiger I had an affection fqg more ardent than com- 
mon ; and never, certainly, did any creature more truly deserve 
it. For seven years he had been my inseparable companion, 
and in a multitude of instances had given evidence of all the 
noble qualities for which we value the animal. I had rescued 
him, when a puppy, from the clutches of a malignant little vil- 
lain in Nantucket, who was leading him, with a rope around his 
neck, to the water ; and the grown dog repaid the obligation, 
about three years afterward, by saving me from the bludgeon of 
a street robber. ^ 

Gretting now hold of the watch, I found, upon applying it to 
my ear, that it had again run down ; but at this I was not at all 
surprised, being convinced, from the peculiar state of my feel- 
ings, that I had slept, as before, for a very long period of time ; 
how long, it was of course impossible to say. I was burning up 
with fever, and my thirst was almost intolerable. I felt about 
the box for my little remaining supply of water, for I had no 
light, the taper having burnt to the socket of the lantern, and 
the phosphorus-box not coming readily to hand. Upon finding 
the jug, however, I discovered it to be empty — Tiger, no doubt, 
having been tempted to drink it, as well as to devour the rem- 
nant of mutton, the bone of which lay, well picked, by the open- 
ing of the box. The spoiled meat I could well spare, but my 
heart sank as I thought of the watfer. I was feeble in the ex- 
treme, so much so that I shook all over, as with an ague, at the 
slightest movement or exertion. To add to my troubles, the brig 
was pitching and rolling with great violence, and the oil-casks 
which lay upon my box were in momentary danger of falling 
down, so as to block up the only way of ingress or egress. I 
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felt, also, terrible sufferings from sea-sickness. These (5bnsidera- 
tions determined me to make my way, at all hazards, to the 
trap, and obtain immediate relief, before I should be incapaci- 
tated fix)m doing so altogether. Having come to this resolve, I 
again felt about for the phosphorus-box and tapers. The former 
I found after some little trouble ; but, jQot discovering the tapers 
as soon as I had expected (for I remembered very nearly the 
spot in which I had placed them), I gave up the search for the 
present, and bidding Tiger lie quiet, began at once my journey 
towards the trap. 

In this attempt my great feebleness became more than ever 
apparent. It was with the utmost difficulty I could crawl along 
at all, and very frequently my limbs sank suddenly from be- 
neath me ; when, falling prostrate on my face, I would remain 
for some minutes in a state bordering on insensibility. Still I 
struggled forward by slow degrees, dreading every moment that 
I should swoon amid the narrow and intricate windings of the 
lumber, in which event I had nothing but death to expect as the 
result. At length, upon making a push forward with all the 
energy I could command, I struck my forehead violently against 
the sharp comer of an iron-bound crate. The accident only 
stunned me for a few moments; but I found, to my inexpressible 
grief, that the quick and violent roll of the vessel had thrown 
the crate entirely across my path, so as effectually to block up 
the passage. With my utmost exertions I could not move it a 
fiingk inch from its position, it being closely wedged in among 
the surrounding boxes and ship-furniture. It became necessary, 
therefore, enfeebled as I was, either to leave the guidance of the 
whipcord and seek out a new passage, or to climb over the 
obstacle, and resume the path on the other side. The former 
alternative presented too many difficulties and dangers to be 
thought of without a shudder. In my prese;it weak state of both 
mind and body, I should infallibly lose my way if I attempted 
it, and perish miserably amid the dismal and disgusting laby- 
rinths of the hold. I proceeded, therefore, without hesitation, 
to summon up all my remaining strength aiid fortitude, and en- 
deavor, as I best might, to clamber over the crate. 

Upon standing erect, with this end in view, I found the un- 
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dertaking even a more serious task than my fears had led me 
to imagine. On each side of the narrow passage arose a com- 
plete wall of various heavy lumber, which the least blunder on 
my part might be the means of bringing down upon my head ; 
or, if this accident did not occur, the path might be eflPectually 
blocked up against my return by the descending mass, as it was 
in front by the obstacle there. The crate itself was a long and 
unwieldy box, upon which no foothold .could be obtained. In 
vain I attempted, by every means in my power, to reach the 
top, with the hope of being thus enabled to draw myself up. 
Had I succeeded in reaching it, it is certain that my strength 
would have proved utterly inadequate to the task of getting 
over, and it was better in every respect that I failed. At length, 
in a desperate effort to force the crate from its ground, I felt a 
strong vibration in the side next me. I thrust my hand eagerly 
to the edge of the planks, and found that a very large one was 
loose. With my pocket-knife which, luckily, I had with me, I 
succeeded, after great labor, in prying it entirely off; and, get- 
ting through the aperture, discovered, to my exceeding joy, th«t 
there were no boards on the opposite side — in other words, that 
the top was wanting, it being the bottom through which I had 
forced my way. I now met with no important difficulty in pro- 
ceeding along the line until I finally reached the nail. With a 
beating heart I stood erect, and with a gentle touch pressed 
against the cover of the trap. It did not rise as sobn as I had 
expected, and I pressed it with somewhat more determination, 
still dreadmg lest some other person than Augustus might be 
in his state-room. The door, however, to my astonishment, re- 
mained steady, and I became somewhat Uneasy, for I knew that 
it had formerly required little or no effort to remove it. I push- 
ed it strongly — it was nevertheless firm : with all my strength — 
it still did not give way : with rage, with ftiry, with despair — ^it 
j set at defiance my utmost efforts ; and it was evident, from the 
[ unyielding nature of the resistance, that the hole had either 
' been discovered and effectually nailed up, or that smne immense 
weight had been placed upon it, which it was useless to think of 
removing. 

My sensations were those of extreme horror and dismay. In 
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vain I attempted to reason on the probable cause of my being 
thus entombed. I oould summon up no connected chain of re- 
flection, and, sinking on the floor, gave way, unresistingly, to the 
most gloomy imaginings, in which the dreadM deaths of thirst, 
famine, sufibcation, and premature interment, crowded upon me 
as the prominent disasters to be encountered. At length there 
jretumed to me some portion of presence of mind. ^ I arose, and 
felt with my fingers for the seams or cracks of the aperture. 
Having found them, I examined them closely 4X} ascertain if 
they emitted any light from the state-rocwn ; but none was visi- 
ble. I then forced the pen-blade of my knife through them, until 
I met with some hard obstacle. Scraping against it, I discovered 
it to be a solid mass of iron, which, from its peculiar wavy feel 
as I passed the blade along it, I concluded to be a chain-cable. 
The only course now left me was to retrace my way to the box, 
and there either yield to my sad fate, or try so to tranquilize 
my mind as to admit of my arranging some plan of escape. I 
immediately set about the attempt, and succeeded, after innu- 
merable difficulties, in getting back. As I sank, utterly ex- 
hausted, upon the mattress. Tiger threw himself at full length 
by my side, and seemed as if desirous, by his caresses, of con- 
soling me in my troubles, and urging me to bear them with for- 
titude. 

The singularity of his behavior at length forcibly arrested 
my attention. After licking my face and hands for some 'mi- 
nutes, he would suddenly cease doing so, and utter a low whine. 
Upon reaching out my hand towards him, I then invarably found 
him lying on his back, with his paws uplifted. This conduct, so 
frequently repeated, £^peared strange, and I could in no manner 
account lor it. As the dog seemed distressed, I concluded that 
he had received some injury ; and, taking his paws in my hands, 
I examined them one by one, but found no sign of any J^urt, I 
then supposed him hungry, and gave Uim a large piece of ham, 
which he devoured with avidity — ^afterward, however, resuming 
his extracnrdinary manoeuvres. J npw imagined that he was 
sufiering^ like myself, tf^e torments of thirst, and was about 
adopting this conclusion as the true one, when the idea occurred 
to me that I ha^i as yet only examined his paws, and that there 
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might possibly be a wound upon some portion of his body or head. 
The latter I felt careftiUy over, but found nothing. On passing 
my hand, however, along his back, I perceived a slight erection 
of the hair extending completely across it Probing this with 
my finger, I discovered a string, and tracing it up, found that it 
encircled the whole body. Upon a closer scrutiny, I came 
across a small slip of what had the feeling of letter paper, 
through which the string had been fastened in such a manner as 
to bring it immediately beneath the left shoulder of the animal. 



CHAPTER ni* 

The thought instantly occurred to me that the paper was a 
note from Augustus, and that some unaccountable accident having 
happened to prevent his relieving me from my dungeon, he had 
devised this method of acquainting me with the true state of 
affairs. Trembling with eagerness, I now commenced another 
search for my phosphorus matches and tapers. I had a confused 
recollection of having put them carefully away just before falling 
asleep ; and, indeed, previously to my last journey to the trap, I 
had been able to remember the exact spot where I had deposited 
them. But now I endeavored in vain to call it to mind, and 
busied myself for a full hour in a fruitless and vexatious search 
for the missing articles ; never, surely, was there a more tanta- 
lizing state of anxiety and suspense. At length, while groping 
about, with my head close to the ballast, near the opening of the 
box, and outside of it, I perceived a faint glimmering of light in 
the direction of the steerage. Greatly surprised, I endeavored 
to make my way towards it, as it appeared to be but a few feet 
from my position. Scarcely had I moved with this intention, 
when I lost sight of the glimmer entirely, and, before I could 
bring it into view again, was obliged to feel along by the box 
until I had exactly resumed my original situation. Now, 
moving my head with caution to and fro, I found that, by pro- 
ceeding slowly, with great care, in an opposite direction to that 
in which I had at first started, I was enabled to draw near the 
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ligbt^ still keeping it in view. Presently I came directly upon 
it (having squeezed my way through innumerable narrow wind- 
ings), and found that it proceeded from some fragments of my 
matches lying in an empty barrel turned upon its side. I was 
nvondering how they came in such a place, when my hand fell 
upon two or three pieces of taperwax, which had been evidently 
mumbled by the dog. I concluded at once that he had devoured 
the whole of my supply of candles, and I felt hopeless of being 
ever able to read the note of Augustus. The small remnants of 
the wax were so mashed up among other rubbish in the barrel, 
that I despaired of deriving any service from them, and lefl them 
as they were. The phosphorus, of which there was only a speck 
or two, I gathered up as well as I could, and returned with it, 
after much difficulty, to my box, where Tiger had all the while 
remained. 

What to do next I could not tell. The hold was so intensely 
dark that I could not see my hand, however close I would hold 
it to my face. The white slip of paper could barely be discerned, 
and not even that when I locied at it directly ; by turning the 
exterior portions of the retina towards it, that is to say, by sur- 
veying it slightly askance, I found that it becfune in some 
measure perceptible. Thus the glocHn of my prison may be ima- 
gined, and the note of my friend, if indeed it were a note from 
him, seemed (mly likely to throw me into further trouble, by 
disquieting to no purpose my already enfeebled and agitated 
mind. In' vain I revolved in my brain a multitude of absurd 
expedients for procuring light — such e^edients precisely as 
a man in the perturbed sleep occasicHied by opium would be 
apt to fall upcMi for a similar purpose — each and all of which 
appear by turns to the dreamer the most reasonable and the 
most preposterous of conceptions, just as the reasoning or 
imaginative Acuities flicker, alternately, one above the other. 
At last an idea occurred to me which seemed rational, and which 
gave me cause to wonder, very justly, that I had not entertained 
it before. I placed the slip of paper on the back of a book, and, 
collecting the fragments of the phosphorus matches which I had 
brought from the barrel, laid them together upon, the paper. I 
then, with the palm of my hand, rubbed the whole over quickly 
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yet steadily. A clear light diffused itself immediately throughout 
the whole surface ; and had there been any writing upon it, I 
should not have experienced the least difficulty,! am sure, in 
reading it Not a syllable was there, however — ^nothing but a 
dreary and unsatisfactory blank ; the illumination died away in 
a few seconds, and my heart died away within me as it went. 

I have before stated more than once that my intellect, for some 
period prior to this, had been in a condition nearly bordering on 
idiocy. There were, to be sure, momentary intervals of perfect 
sanity, and, now and then, even of energy ; but these were few. 
It must be remembered that I had been, for many days certain- 
ly, inhaling the almost pestilential atmosphere of a close hole in 
a whaling vessel, and a long portion of that time but scantily 
supplied with water. For the last fourteen or fifteen hours I had 
none — ^nor had I slept during that time. Salt provisions of the 
most exciting kind had been my chief, and, indeed, since the loss 
of the mutton, my only supply of food, with the exception of the 
sea-biscuit ; and these latter were utterly useless to me, as they 
were too dry and hard to be swallowed in the swollen and parched 
condition of my throat. I was now in a high state of fever, and 
in every respect exceedingly ill. This will account for the fact 
that many miserable hours of despondency elapsed after my last 
adventure with the phosphorus, before the thought suggestied it- 
self that I had examined only one side of the paper. I shall 
not attempt to describe my feelings of rage (for I believe I was 
more angry than anything else) when the egregious oversight I 
had committed flashed suddenly upon my perception. The 
blunder itself would have been unimportant, had not my own 
folly and impetuosity rendered it otherwise — in my disappoint- 
ment at not finding some words upon the slip, I had childishly 
torn it in pieces and thrown it away, it was impossible to say whera 

From the worst part of this dilemma I was relieved by the 
sagacity of Tiger. Having got, after a long search, a small 
piece of the note, I put it to the dog's nose, and endeavored to 
make him understand that he must bring me the rest of it. To 
my astonishment, (for I had taught him none of the usual tricks 
for which his breed are famous), he seemed to enter at once into 
my meaning, and, rummaging about for a few moments, soon 
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found another considerable portion. Bringing me this, he paused 
a while, and, rubbing his nose against my hand, appeared to be 
waiting for my approval of what he had done. I patted him on 
the head, when he immediately made off again. It was now 
some minutes before he came back — but when he did come, he 
brought with him a large slip, which proved to be all the paper 
missing — ^it having been torn, it seems, only into three pieces. 
Luckily, I had no trouble in finding what few fragments of the 
phosphorus were left — ^being guided by the indistinct glow one 
or two of the particles still emitted. My difficulties had taught 
me the necessity of caution, and I now too'k time to reflect upon 
what I was about to do. It was very probable, I considered, 
that some words were written upon that side of the paper which 
had not been examined — ^but which side was that ? Fitting the 
pieces together gave me no clue in this respect, although it 
assured me that the words (if there were any) would be found 
all on one side, and connected in a proper manner, as written. 
There was the greater necessity of ascertaining the point in 
question beyond a doubt, as the phosphorus remaining would be 
altogether insufficient for a third attempt, should I fail in the 
one I was now about to make. I placed the paper on a book as 
before, and sat for some minutes thoughtfully revolving the mat- 
ter over in my mind. At last I thought it barely possible tliat 
the written side might have some unevenness on its surface, 
which a delicate sense of feeling might enable me to detect. I 
determined to make the experiment, and passed my finger very 
carefully over the side which first presented itself — nothing, how- 
ever, was perceptible, and I turned the paper, adjusting 4t on 
the book. I now again carried my forefinger cautiously along, 
when I was aware of an exceedingly slight, but still discernible 
glow, which followed as it proceeded. This, I knew, must arise 
from some very minute remaining particles of the phosphorus 
with which I had covered the paper in my previous attempt. 
The other, or under side, then, was that on which lay the writing, 
if writing there should finally prove to be. Again I turned the 
note, and went to work as I had previously done. Having 
rubbed in the phosphorus, a brilliancy ensued as before — ^bnt 
this time several lines of MS. in a large hand, and apparently 
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in red ink, became distinctly visible. The glimmer, aJthougb 
sufficiently bright, was but momentary. Still, had I not been 
too greatly excited, there would have been ample time enough 
for me to peruse the whole three sentences before me — for I 
saw there were three. In my anxiety, however, to read all at 
once, I succeeded only in reading the seven concluding words, 
which thus appeared — '^ blood — ^our life depends upon lying 
closed 

Had I been able to ascertain the entire contents of the note — 
the full meaning of the admonition which my friend had thus 
attempted to convey, that admonition, even although it should 
have revealed a story of disaster the most unspeakable, could 
not, I am firmly convinced, have imbued my mind with one tithe 
of the harrowing and yet indefinable horror with which I was 
inspired by the fragmentary warning thus received. And " Uood^* 
too, that word of all words — so rife at all times with mystery, 
and suffering, and terror — ^how trebly full of import did it now 
appear — ^how chiUily and heavily (disjointed, as it thus was, from 
any foregoing words to qualify or render it distinct) did its vague 
syllables fall, amid the deep gloom of my prison, into the inner- 
most recesses of my soul ! 

Augustus had, undoubtedly, good reasons for wishing me to 
remain concealed, and I formed a thousand surmises as to what 
they could be — but I could think of nothing affording a satis- 
factory solution of the mystery. Just after returning from my 
last journey to the trap, and before my attention had been other- 
wise directed by the singular conduct of Tiger, I had come to 
the resolution of making myself heard at all events by those on 
board, or, if I could not succeed in this directly, of trying to cut 
my way through the orlop deck. The half certainty which I 
felt of being able to accomplish one of these two purposes in the 
last emergency, had given me courage (which I should not other- 
wise have had) to endure the evils of my situation. The few 
words I had been able to read, however, had cut me off from 
these final resources, and I now, for the first time, felt all the 
misery of my fate. In a paroxysm of despair I threw myself 
again upon the mattress, where, for about the period of a day 
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and niglit, I lay in a kind of stupor, relieved only by momentary 
intervals of reason and recollection. 

At length I once more arose, and busied myself in reflection 
upon the horrors which encompassed me. For another twenty- 
four hours it was barel}' possible that I might exist without 
water — ^for a longer time I could not do so. During the first 
portion of my imprisonment I had made firee use of the cordials 
with which Augustus had supplied me, but they only served to 
excite fever, without in the least degree assuaging my thirst I 
had now only about a gill left, and this was of a species of 
strong peach liqueur at which my stomach revolted. The sau- 
sages were entirely consumed ; of the ham nothing remained 
but a small piece of the skin ; and all the biscuit, except a few 
fragments of one, had been eaten by Tiger. To add to my 
troubles, I found that my headache was increasing momentarily, 
and with it the species of delirium which had distressed me more 
or less since my first falling asleep. For some hours past it had 
been with the greatest difficulty I could breathe at all, and now 
each attempt at so doing was attended with the most distressing 
spasmodic action of the chest. But there was still another and 
very different source of disquietude, and one, indeed, whose 
harassing terrors had been the chief means of arousing me to 
exertion from my stupOT on the mattress. It arose from the de- 
meanor of the dog. 

I first observed an alteration in his conduct while rubbing in 
the phosphorus on the paper in my last attempt. As I rubbed, 
he ran his nose against my hand with a slight snarl ; but I was 
too greatly excited at the time to pay much attention to the cir- 
cumstance. Soon afterward, it will be remembered, I threw 
myself on the mattress, and fell into a species of lethargy. Pre- 
sently I became aware of a singular hissing sound close at my 
ears, and discovered it to proceed from Tiger, who was panting 
and wheezing in a state of the greatest apparent excitement^ his 
eyeballs flashing fiercely through the gloom. I spoke to him, 
when he rephed with a low growl, and then remained quiet. 
Presently I relapsed into my stupor, from which I was again 
awakened in a similar manner. This was repeated three or four 
times, until finally his behavior inspired me with so great a de- 
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J gree of fear, that I became fully aroused. He was now lying 
^\ jX close by the dQor of the box, snarling fearfully, although in a 
kind of under-tone, and grinding his teeth as if strongly con- 
vulsed. I had no doubt whatever that the want of water or the 
confined atmosphere of the hold had driven him mad, and I was 
at a loss what course to pursue. I could not endure the thought 
of killing him, yet it seemed absolutely necessary for my own 
safety. I could distinctly perceive his eyes fastened upon me 
with an expression of the mo3t deadly animosity, and I expected 
every instant that he would attack me. At last I could endure 
my terrible situation no longer, and determined to make my way 
fix)m the box at all hazards, and dispatch him, if his opposition 
should render it necessary for me to do so. To get out, I had to 
pass directly over his body, and he already seemed to anticipate 
my design — ^raising himself upon his fore-legs (as I perceived 
by the altered position of his eyes), and displayed the whole of 
his white fangs, which were easily discernible. I took the re- 
mains of the ham-skin, and the bottle containing the liqueur, and 
secured them about my person, together with a large carving- 
knife which Augustus had left me — ^theu, folding my cloak as 
closely around me as possible, I made a movement towards the 
mouth of the box. No sooner did I do this, tlian the dog sprang 
with a loud growl towards my throat. The whole weight of his 
body struck me on the right slioulder, and I fell violently to the 
left, while the enraged animal passed entirely over me. I had 
fallen upon my kn^es, with my head buried among the blankets, 
and these protected me from a second furious assault, during 
which I felt the sharp teeth pressing vigorously upon the woollen 
which enveloped my neck — ^yet, luckily, without being able to 
penetrate all the folds. I was now beneath the dog, and a few 
moments would place me completely in his power. Despair 
gave me strength, and I rose boldly up, shaking him from me 
by main force, and dragging with me the blankets from the mat- 
tress. These I now threw over him, and before he could extri- 
cate himself, I had got through the door and closed it effectually 
against his pursuit. In this struggle, however, I had been forced 
to drop the morsel of ham-skin, and I now found my whole stock 
of provisions reduced to a single gill of liqueur. As this reflec- 
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tion crossed my mind, I felt myself actuated by one of those fits 
of perverseness which might be supposed to influence a spoiled 
child in similar circumstances, and, raising the bottle to my lips, 
I drained it to the last drop, and da&hed it furiously upon the 
floor. 

Scarcely had the echo of the erash died away, when I heard 
my name pronounced in an eager but subdued voice, issuing 
from the direction (rf the steerage. So unexpected was any- 
thing of the kind, and so intense was the emotion excited within 
me by the sound, that I endeavored in vain to reply. My pow- 
ers of speech totally failed, and, in an agony of terror lest my 
friend should conclude me dead, and return without attempting 
to readi me, I stood up between the crates near the door of the 
box, trembling convulsively, and gasping and struggling for 
utterance. Had a thoussmd worlds depended upon a syllable, I 
could not have spoken it. There was a slight movement now 
audible among the lumber somewhere forward of my station. 
The sound presently grew less distinct, then again less so, and 
still less. Shall I ever forget my feelings at this moment ? He 
was going — ^my friend, my companion, from whom I had a right 
to expect so much— rhe was going — he would abandon me — ^he 
was gone ! He would leave me to perish miserably, to expire 
in the most horrible and loathsome of dungeons — and one word, 
one little syllable, would save me— yet that single syllable I 
could not utter ! I felt, I am sure, more than ten thousand times 
the agonies of death itself. My brain reeled, and I fell, deadly 
sick, against the end of the box. 

As I fell, the carving-knife was shaken out from the waist- 
band of my pantaloons, and dropped with a rattling sound to the 
floor. Never did any strain of the richest melody come so 
sweetly to my ears ! With the intensest anxiety I listened to 
ascertain the effect of the noise upon Augustus — ^for I knew that 
the person who called my name could be no one but himself. 
All was silent for some moments. At length I again heard the 
word Arthur I repeated in a low tone, and one full of hesitation. 
Reviving hope loosened at once my powers of speech, and I now 
screamed, at the top of my voice, ^^Augustiis! oh^ Augustus P* 
" Hush! for God's sake be silent 1" he replied, in a voice tremb- 
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ling witli agitation ; " I will be with you immediately — as socoi 
as I can make my way through the hold." For a long time I 
heard him moving among the lumber, and every moment seemed 
to me an age. At length I felt his hand upon my shoulder, and 
he placed, at the same moment, a bottle of water to my lips. 
Those only who have been suddenly redeemed from the jaws of 
the tomb, or who have known the insufferable torments of thirst 
under circumstances as aggravated as those which encompassed 
me in my dreary prison, can form any idea of the unutterable 
transports which that one long draught of the richest of all phy- 
sical luxuries afforded. 

When I had in some degree satisfied my thirst, Augustus pro- 
duced from his pocket three or four cold boiled potatoes, which I 
devoured with the greatest avidity. He had brought with him 
a light in a dark lantern, and the grateful rays afforded me 
scarcely less comfort than the food and drink. But I was impa- 
tient to learn the cause of his protracted absence, and he pro- 
ceeded to recount what had happened on board during my incar- 
ceration. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The brig put to sea, as I had supposed, in about an hour 
after he had left the watch. This was on the twentieth of June. 
It will be remembered that I had then been in the hold for three 
days ; and, during this period, there was so constant a bustle on 
board, and so much running to and fro, especially in the cabin 
and state-rooms, that he had had no chance of visiting me without 
the risk of having the secret of the trap discovered. When at 
length he did come, I had assured him that I was doing as well 
as possible ; and, therefore, for the two next days he felt but 
little uneasiness on my account — still, however, watching an op- 
portunity of going down. It was not until the fowrth day that 
he found one. Several times during this interval he had made 
up his mind to let his father know of the adventure, and have me 
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oome up at once ; but we were still within reaching distance of 
Nantui^et, and it was doubtful, from some expressions which had 
esobped Captain Barnard, whether he would not immediately put 
back if he discovered me to be on board. Besides, upon thinking 
the matter over, Augustus, so he told me, could not imagine that 
I was in immediate want, or that I would hesitate, in such case, 
to make myself heard at the trap. When, therefore, he consi- 
dered everything, he concluded to let me stay until he could 
meet with an opportunity of visiting me unobserved. This, as I 
said before, did not occur until the fourth day after his bringing 
me the watch, and the seventh since I had first entered the hold. 
He then went down without taking with him any water or provi- 
sions, intending in the first place merely to call my attention, and 
get me to come from the box to the trap — ^when he would go up 
to the state-room and thence hand me down a supply. When he 
descended for this purpose he found that I was asleep, for it seems 
that I was snoring very loudly. From all the calculations I can 
make on the subject, this must have been the slumber into which 
I fell just after my return from the trap with the watch, and 
which, consequently, must have lasted /or more than three entire 
days and mghts at the very least Latterly, I have had reason, 
both frx>m my own experience and the assurance of others, to be 
acquainted with the strong soporific effects of the stench arising 
from old fish-oil when closely confined ; and when I think of the 
condition of the hold in which I was imprisoned, and the long 
period during which the brig had been used as a whaling vessel, 
I am more inclined to wonder that I awoke at all, after once 
falling asleep, than that I should have slept uninterruptedly for 
the period specified above. 

Augustus called to me at first in a low voice and without 
closing the trap—but I made him no reply. He then shut the 
trap, and spoke to me in a louder, and finally in a very loud tone 
— still I continued to snore. He was now at a loss what to do. 
It would take him some time to make his way through the lumber 
to my box, and in he mean while his absence would be noticed 
by Captain Barnard, who had occasion for his services every 
minute, in arranging and copying papers connected with the bu- 
tinesfl of the voyage. He determined, therefore, upon refiection, 
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to ascend, and await another opportunity of visiting me. He 
was the more easily induced to this resolve, as my slumber ap- 
peared to be of the most tranquil nature, and he could not sup- 
pose that I had undergone any inoovenience from my incar^ 
ceration. He had jjust made up his mind on these points when 
his attention was arrested by an unusual bustle, tl^ sound of 
which proceeded apparently from the cabin. He sprang through 
the trap as quickly as possible, closed it, and threw open the 
door of his stateroom. No sooner had he put his foot over the 
threshold than a pistol flashed in his face, and he was knocked 
down, at the same moment, by a blow from a handspike. 

A strong hand held him on the cabin floor, with a tight grasp 
^r^ upon his throat; still he was able to see what was going on 
around him. His father was tied hand and foot, and lying along 
the steps of the companion-way, with his head down, and a deep 
wound in the forehead, from which the blood was flowing in a 
continued . stream. He spoke not a word, and was apparently 
dying. Over him stood the first mate, eying him with an ex- 
pression of fiendish derision, and deliberately searching his pock- 
ets, from which he presently drew forth a large wallet and a 
chronometer. Seven of the crew (among whom was thejea^ 
a negro) were rummaging the state-rooms on the larboard for 
arms, where they soon equipped themselves with muskets and 
ammunition. Besides Augustus and Captain Barnard, there 
were nine men altogether in the cabin, and these among the 
most ruffianly of the brig's company. The villains now went 
upon deck, taking my friend with them, after having secured his 
arms behind his back. They proceeded straight to the forecas- 
tle, which was fastened down — ^two of the mutineers standing by 
it with axes — ^two also at the main hatch. The mate called out 
in a loud voice — " Do you hear there below ? tumble up with 
you, one by one — now, mark that^— and no grumbling l" It was 
some minutes before any one appeared ;~at last an Englishman, 
who had shipped as a raw hand, came up) weeping piteously, 
and entreating the mate, in the most humble manner, to spare 
his life. The only reply was a blow on the forehead from an 
axe. The poor fellow fell to the deck, without a groan, and the 
black cook lifted him up in his arms as he would a child^ and 
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tossed Mm deliberately into the sea. Hearing the blow and the 
plunge of the body, the men below could now be induced to 
venture on deck neither by threats nor promises, until a propo- 
sition was 'made to smoke them out. A general rush then en- 
sued, and for a moment it seemed possible that the brig might 
be retaken. The mutineers, however, succeeded at last in closing 
the forecastle effectually before more than six of their opponents 
could get up. These six, finding themselves so greatly outnum- 
bered and without arms, submitted after a brief struggle. The 
mate gave them fair words — -no doubt with a view of inducing 
those below to yield, for they had no diflSculty in hearing all that 
was said on deck. The result proved his sagacity, no less than 
his diabolical villany. All in the forecastle presently signified 
their intention of submitting, and, ascending one by one, were 
pinioned and thrown on their backs, together with the first six — 
there being, in all of the crew who were not concerned in the 
mutiny, twenty-seven. 

A scene of the most horrible butchery ensued. The bound 
seamen were dragged to the gangway. Here the co ok stood i 
with an axe, striking each victim on the head as he was forced 
over the side of the vessel by the other mutineers. In this man- 
ner twenty-two perished, and Augustus had given himself up for 
lost, expecting every moment his own turn to come next. But 
it seemed that the villains were now either weary, or in some 
measure disgusted with their bloody labor ; for the four remain- 
ing prisoners, together with my friend who had been thrown on 
the deck with the rest, were respited while the mate sent below 
for rum, and the whole murderous party held a drunken carouse, 
which lasted until sunset. They liow feU to disputing in regard 
to the fate of the survivors, who lay not more than four paces 
off, and could distinguish every word said. Upon some of the 
mutineers the liquor appeared to have a softening effect, for 
several voices were heard in favor of releasing the captives 
altogether, on condition of joining the mutiny and sharing the 
profits. Th e blac k cook, however, (who in all respects was a 
perfect demop, anJT who seemed to exert as much influence, if 
not more, than the mate himself,) would listen to no proposition 
of the kind, and rose repeatedly for the purpose of resuming his 
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work at the gangway. Fortunately he was so far overcome by 
^^^yipj ^i inn as to be easily restrained by the less blood-thirsty 
of the p^y, among whom was a line-manager, who went by the 
name o^)irk Peters^ This man was the son of an Indian 
woman oi the tribe of Upsarokas, who live among the festnesses 
of the Black Hills, near the source of the Missouri. His father 
was a fur-trader, I believe, or at least connected in some manner 
with the Indian trcfding-posts on Lewis river . Peters himself 
was one of the most ferocious-looking men I ever beheld. He 
was short in stature, not more than four feet eight inches high, 
but his limbs were of Herculean mould. His hands, especially, 
were so enormously thick and broad as hardly to retain a human 
shape. His arms, as well as legs, were bowed in the most sin- 
gular manner, and appeared to possess no flexibility whatever. 
His head was equally deformed, being of immense size, with an 
indentation on the crown (like that on the head of most negroes), 
and entirely bald. To conceal this latter deficiency, which did 
not proceed from old age, he usually wore a wig formed of any 
hair-like material which presented itself — occasionally the skin 
of a Spanish dog or American grizzly bear. At the time sp(^en 
of, he had on a portion of one of these bear-skins ; and it added 
no little to the natural ferocity of his countenance, which betook 
of the Upsaroka character. The mouth extended nearly fix)m 
ear to ear ; the lips were Uiin, and seemed, like some other por- 
tions of his frame, to be devoid of natural pliancy, so that die 
ruling expression never varied under the influence of any emo- 
tion whatever. This ruling expression may be conceived when 
it is considered that the teeth were exceedingly long and pro- 
truding, and never even partially covered, in any instance, by 
the lips. To pass this man with a casual glance, one might 
imagine him to be convulsed with laughter ; but a second look 
would induce a shuddering acknowledgment, that if such an ex- 
pression were indicative of merriment, the merriment must be 
that of a demon. Of this singular being many anecdotes were 
prevalent among the seafaring men of Nantucket. These anec- 
dotes went to prove his prodi^ous strength when under excite- 
ment, and some of them had given rise to a doubt of his sanity. 
But on board the Grampus, it seems, he was regarded, at the 
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time of the mutiny, with feelings more of derision than of any^ 
thing else. I have been thus particular in speaking of Dirk 
Peters, because, ferocious as he appeared, he proved the main 
instrument in preserving the life of Augustus, and because I 
shall have frequent occasion to mention him hereafler in the 
course of my narrative — a narrative, let me here say, which, in 
its latter portions, will be found to include incidents of a nature 
BO entirely out of the range of hunum experie nce, and for this 
reascm so far beyond the limits of human credulity, that I pro- 
ceed in utter hopelessness of obtainii^ credence fcH: all that I 
ehali tell, yet confidently trusting in time and progressing science 
to verify some of the most important and most improbable of my 
statements. 

After much indecision and two or three violent quarrels, it was 
determmed at last that aU the prisoners (with the exception of 
Augustus, whom Peters insisted in a jocular manner upon keep- 
ing as bis derk) should be set adrift in one of the smallest 
wludeboats. The mate went down into the cabin to see if Cap- 
tain Barnard was still living — for, it will be remembered, he was 
left b^w when the mutineers came up. Presently the two 
made their appearance, the captain pale as death, but somewhat 
recovered ftom the ^ects of his wound. He spoke to the men 
in a voice hardly articulate, entreated them not to set him adrift, 
but to return to their duty, and promising to land them wherever 
they diose, and to take no steps for bringing them to justice. 
He might as well have spoken to the winds. Two of the ruf- 
fians seized him by the arms and hurled him over the brig's side 
into the boat, which had been lowered while the mate went below. 
The four men who were lying on the deck were then untied and 
ordered to follow, which they did without attempting any re- 
sistaace — ^Augustus being still left in his painful position, although 
he stmg^ed and prayed only for the poor satisfaction of being 
permitted to bid his ftither farewell. A handful of sea-biscuit 
and a jug of water were now handed down ; but neither mast, 
sail, oar, qcm: compass. The boat was towed astern for a few 
minutes, during which the mutineers held another consultation — 
it was then finally cut adrift. By this time night had come on — 
th^ire were neither mocm nor stars visible-^and a short and ugly 
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sea was running, although there was no great deal of wind. 
The boat was instantly out of sight, and little hope could be 
entertained for the unfortunate sufferers who were in it. This 
event happened, however, in latitude 35® 30' north, longitude 
61® 20' west, and consequently at no very great distance from 
the Bermuda Islands. Augustus therefore endeavored to con- 
sole himself with the idea that the boat might either succeed in 
reaching the land, or come sufficiently near to be fallen in witk 
by vessels off the coast 

All sail was now put upon the brig, and she continued her 
original course to_ihe southwest — the mutineers being bent upon 
some piratical expedition, in which, &om all that could be un- 
derstood, a ship was to be intercepted on her way from the Cape 
Verd Islands to Porto Rico. No attention was paid to Augustus, 
who was untied and suffered to go about anywhere fon^ird of 
the cabin companion-way. Dirk Peters treated him with some 
^ degree of kindness, and on one occasion saved him from the 
/ brutalityjof the oook. His situation was still one of the most 
precarious, as the men were continually intoxicated, and there 
was no relying upon their continued good-humor or carelessness 
in regard to himself. His anxiety on my account he represented, 
. however, as the most distressing result of his condition ; and, 
i indeed, I had never reason to doubt the sincerity of his friend- 
^ ship. More than once he had resolved to acquaint the mutineers 
with the secret of my being on board, but was restrained fr(Hn 
so doing, partly through recollection of the atrocities he had id- 
ready beheld, and partly through a hope of being able soon to 
bring me relief. For the latter purpose he was constantly on the 
watch ; but, in spite of the most constant vigilance, three days 
elapsed after the li^pat was cut adrift before any chance occurred. 
At length, on the night of the third day, there came on a heavy 
blow from the eastward, and all hands were caUed up to take in 
sail. During the oon^sion which ensued, he made his waj 
below unobserved, and into the state-room. What was his grief 
and horror in discovering that the latter had been rendered a 
place of deposite for a variety of sea-stores and ship fumikire, 
and that several fathoms ci old cham-cable, which had been 
stowed away beneath the compimion-ladder, had been dra^y^ 
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thence to make room for a chest, and were now lying immediately 
upon the trap ! To remove it without discovery was impossible, 
and he returned on deck as quickly as he could. As he came up> 
the mate seized him by the throat, and demanding what he had 
been doing in the cs^in^ was about flinging him over the larboard 
bulwark, when his life was again preserved through the interference 
of Dirk Peters, Augustus was now put in handcuffs (of which 
there were several pairs onboard), and his feet lashed tightly toge- 
ther. He was then taken into the steerage, and thrown into a 
lower berth next to the forecastle bulkheads, with ihe assurance 
that he should never put his foot (m deck again^until the brig was 
no longer a brig.") This was the expression of thefook, who threw 
bim into the berth — ^it is hardly possible to say what precise mean- 
ing was intended by the phrase. The whole affiur, however, 
proved the ultimate means of my relief, as will presently appear. 



CHAPTER V. 

Fob some minutes afler the cook had left the forecastle, 
Augustus abandoned himself to de^)air, never hoping to leave 
the berth alive. He now came to the resolution of acquainting 
the first of the men who should come down with my situation, 
^mking it be^r to let me take my chance with the mutineers 
than perish of thirst in the hold — ^for it had been ten days since 
I was first imprisoned, and my jug of water was not a plentiful 
supply even for four. As he was thinking on this subject, the 
idea came all at once into his head that it might be possible to 
communicate with me by the way of the mmn hold. In any 
other circumstances, the difficulty and hazard of the undertaking 
would have prevented him irom attempting it ; but now he had, 
at all events, little prospect of life, and consequently little to 
lose — he bent his whole mind, therefore, upon the task. 

His handcuffs were t&e first consideration. At first he saw no 
method of removing them, and feared that he should thus be 
baffled m the very outset; but> upon a doser scrutiny, he dis- 
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covered that the irons oouM be slipped off and on at pleaAort 
with yery little effort or inconvenience, merely hy squeezing hm 
hands through them — this species of manacle being ehogeih^ 
ineffect ual in confining yoimg persons, in whom the smalls IxKiep 
readily yield to pressure. He now untied )m feet, and, leavii^ 
the cord in such a manner that it could easily be readjusted m. 
the event of any person's coming ^own, proceeded to examiite 
the bulkhead where it jmned the berth. The parti|i(»i here was 
of soft pine board, im inch thick, and he saw that he should have 
litUe trouble in cutting his way tilirough. A voice was now heard 
at the forecastle compaaion-way, and he had just time to put hiB 
right hand into its handcuff (tlus left had not been removed), and 
to draw the rope in a slipknot around his ankle, when Dili: 
Peters ctune below, followed by Tiger, who isimecQately lei^^ 
into the berth and lay down. The dog had been brougl^ im 
board by Augustus, who knew my attachment to the animal, and 
thought it would give me pleasure to have him with me during 
the voyage. He went up to our house for him immediately after 
first taking me into the hold, but did not think of mentioning the 
circumstance upon his bringing the watdi. Since the mutiny, 
Augustus had not seen him before his appearance with Dirk 
Peters, and had given him up for lost, supposing him to have 
been thrown overboard by some of the maligomt villains be- 
longing to the mate's gang. It appeared aflerward that he had 
crawled into a hole beneath a whale-boat, from which, not having 
room to turn round, he could not extricate himself. Peters at 
last let him out, and, with a species of good foelii^ wbich mj 
friend kn^w well how to appreciate, had now brought him to him 
in the forecastle as a companion, leaving at the same tune some 
salt junk and potatoes, with a can of water : he then went on 
deck, promising to come down with something more to eat on 
the next day. 

When he had gone, Augustus freed both hands item the ma- 
nacles and unfastened his feet. He then turned down the hemd, 
of the mattress on which he had been lying, and with his pea- 
knifo (for the ruffians had not thought it w<^h while to search 
him) commenced cutting vigorously across one of the paitiiuA 
planks, as closely as possible to the ft>w of the berth. He 
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eiiose to out here, because, if suddenly intorrapted, he woald be 
i^e to conceal what had been d<Hie bj letting the head of the 
■ia;ttre88 Mi into its proper position. For the r^nainder <^ the 
ixf, however, no disturbaace ooearred, and by night he had 
completdij divided the plank. It should here be obserred, that 
none of the crew occupied the forecastle as a sleeping-place. 
Hying altogether in the cabin since the mutinj, drinkii^ the 
wines, and fe^gtiDg aa the searstores of Captain Barnard, and 
giving no more l^ed thim was absolntelj neoessarj to the navi- 
gi^ion of the brig« Hiese drcnmstances poved fortunate 6oth 
fifniTself and Augustus ; ^, had matters been otherwise, he 
would have ^mnd it impossible to reach me. As it was, he pro- 
ceeded with ccmfidence in his design. It was near daybreak, 
however, before he completed the second divimon of the board 
(which was about a ^t above the first cut), thus making an 
aperture quite large enough to admit his passage through with 
fiudHty to the main orlop de^ Having got here, he made his 
way with but little trouble to the lower main hatch, although in 
so doing he had to scramble over tiers of oil-casks piled nearly 
as high as the upper deck, there being barely room miough left 
for his body. Upon reaching the hatoh, he found that Tiger had 
followed him below, squeezing between two rows of the casks. 
It was now too late, however, to attempt getting to me before 
dawn, as the chief difficult lay in passing through the dose 
stowage in the lower hold. He therefore resolved to return, and 
wait till the next night. With this design, he proceeded to 
loosen the hatch, so that he might have as little detention as 
possible when he should come again. No sooner had he loosen- 
ed it than Tiger sprang eagerly to the small opening produced, 
snuffed for a moment, and then uttered a long whine, scratching 
at the same time, as if anxious to remove the covering with his 
paws. There could be no doubt, from his behavior, that he was 
aware of my being in the bold, and Augustos thought it possible 
that he would be able to get to me if he put him down. He 
DOW hit upon the expedient of sending the note, as it was espe- 
cially desirable that I should make no attempt at forcing my 
way out, at least under existing circunmtances, and there could 
be no certainty of his gt^tting to me hlms^ on ^e morrow as he 
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intended. Afle* erents proved how fortniMte it was tiiat the 
idea occurred to him as it did ; for, had it not been for the t€» 
ceipt of the note, I should undoubtedlj have fallen upon some 
plan, however desperate, of alarming the crew, and both oar 
lives would most probably have been sacrificed in consequence. 

Having conduded to write, the difficulty was now to procure 
the materials for so doing. An old toothpick was soon made into 
a pen ; and this by means ci feeling altogether, for ^e between- 
de^^ were as dark as pitch. Paper enough was obtained fix>m 
the back of a letter — a duplicate of the forged letter from Mr. 
Boss. This had been the original draught; but the handwriting 
not being sufficiently well imitated, Augustus had written an** 
other, thrusting the first, by good fortune, into his coat-pocket, 
where it was now most opportunely discovered. Ink alone was 
thus wanting, and a substitute was immediately found for this 
by means of a slight incision with the penknife on the back of 
a finger just above the nail — ^a copious flow of blood ensuing, as 
usual, from wounds in that vicinity. The note was now written, 
as well as it could be in the dark, and under the circumstances. 
It briefly explained that a mutiny had taken place ; that Captam 
Barnard was set adrift; and that I might expect immediate 
relief as far as provisions were concerned, but must not ventui^ 
upon making any disturbance. It conduded with these words : 
^I have scravskd this with blood — your life depends upon lying 
close:' 

The slip of paper being tied upon the dog, he was now put 
down the hatchway, and Augustus made the best oi his way 
back to the forecastle, where he found no reason to believe that 
any of the crew had been in his absence. To conceal the hole 
in the partition, he drove his knife in just above it, and hung up 
a pea-jacket which he found in the berth. His handcuffs were 
then replaced, and also the rope arotmd his ankles. 

These arrangements were scarcely completed when Dirk 
Peters came below, very drunk, but in excellent humor, and 
bringing with him my friend's £^wance of provision for the day. 
This consisted of a dozen lai^ Irish potatoes roasted, and a 
pitcher of water. He sat for some time on a chest by the berth, 
and talked fredy about the mate, and the general oonoems <^ 
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ihe brig. His d^neaoor was exoeedinglj ci^^is, and even li 
gTQitttqufi* At (me time Augusti»i was much alamied by his | 
odd ccmduct. At last^ however, he w^it (m deck, mattering a 
promise to bring his prisoner a good dinner on the morrow. 
Durii^ the 4sij two of the crew (harpoo&ers) came down, ac- 
eompanied by the cook, all three in aeai^y the last stage of 
ifitosicatiom Like Peters^ thej made no siuruple of talking 
unreservedly about their plans^ It appeared that thej were 
nKtoh ^mded among t^mselyes as to their ultimate course, 
agreeing in no pointy except the attadL <m the ship fixHn the 
Cape Yerd Islanda, with which they were ia hourly expectation 
of meeting. - As far as could be ascertained, the mutiny had not . 
b^a brought about altogether for ihe sake <^ booty ; a private I 
piqi^ o f the diief mate's against Captain Barnard having been J|^ . 
the main instigation. There now seemed to be two principal ^' 
factions among the crew— -one headed by the ^ ga^e, the other by . ' ' 
the cqck. The former party were for seiaing the first suitable 
isessel which should present itself, and equipping it at some of ' ' 
the West Ini^a Islands for a piratical cruise. The latter divi- 
sion, however, which was the stnmger, and included Dirk Peters ' 
among its partisans, were bent upon pursuing the course origi- 
nally kid out for the brig into th^ South Pacific ; there either 
to take whale, or act otherwise, as circumstances should suggest. 
The repre ffffttjLti^n s of ^etersy who had frequently visited these 
regions, had great weight, apparently, with the mutineers, 
wavering, as they were, between half-engendered notions of 
profit and pleasure. He dwelt on the world of iut££lty and 
a musemen t tobe found among the innumerable islands of the 
Pacific, on the per^Bct security and freedom from all r estraint t o 
be enjoyed, but, more particularly, on the dellciousness of the 
cHmate, on the abundant means of goQ ^ liv ing, and on the vo- 
luptuQus beauty of the wcnnen. As yet, nothing had been abso- 
lutely determined upon ; but the pictures of the hybrid line- 
manager were taking strong hold upon the ardent imaginations 
of the seamen, and there was every probability that his inten- 
tions would be finally carried into efiect 

The three men went away in about an hour, and no one else 
entered th§ forecastle all day. Augustus lay quiet until nearly 
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night He then freed himself from the rope and irons, and prer 
pared for his attempt. A bottle wai foand in one of the berths, 
and this he filled with wat^ from the jntdier left bj Peters, 
storing his pockets at the same lime with cM potatoes^ To his 
great joj he also came aoross a lantern, with a smaH piece of 
tallow candle in it * This he could fight «t anj moment, as he 
had in his possession a box of phosphorus matches* When it 
was quite d^, he got tinrough the hole in the bi&head, having 
taken the precaution to arrange the bedclothes in ^e berth ea 
as to convey the idea of a person covered up. When throvgli^ 
he hung up the pea-jacket on lus knife, as before, to conceal the 
aperture — ^this manoeuvre hemg easily effseted, as he did Hot re* 
adjust the piece of plank tak^ out until aft^ward* . He was 
now on the main orlop deck, and proceeded to make his way, aa 
before, between the upper deck and the oil-casks to the mtAii 
hatchway. Having reached this, he lit the piece c^eandle, mmI 
descended, groping with extreme difficulty among the compact 
stowage of the hold. In a few moments he became ahumed at 
the insufferable stench and the closeness of the atmosphere. He 
could not think it possible that I had survived my confinement 
for so long a period breathing so oppressive an air. He called 
my name repeatedly, but T made him no reply, and his appre- 
hensions seemed thus to be confirmed. The brig was reding 
violently, and there was so much noise in consequence, tlwt it 
was useless to listen for any weak sound, such as those of my 
breathing or snoring. He threw open the lantern, and held it 
as high as possible, whenever an opportunity occurred, in order 
that, by observing the light, I mi^t, if alive, be aware that suc- 
cor was approaching. Still nothing was heard from me, and 
the supposition of my death began to assume the character of 
certainty. He determined, nevertheless, to force a passage, if 
possible, to the box, and at least ascertain beyond a doubt the 
truth of his surmises. He pushed on for some time in a most 
pitiable state of anxiety, until, at length, he found the pathway 
utterly blocked up, and that there was no possibility of making 
any farther way by the course in which he had set out. Over- 
come now by his feelings, he threw himself amcmg the lumber 
in despair, »id wept Hke a child. It was at this period that he 
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heard the o-dsh occasioned by the bottle which I had thrown 
down. Fortunate, indeed, was it that the incident occurred — • 
for, upon this incident, trivial as it appears, the thread of my 
destiny depended. Many years e1aj;>sed^ however, ^^^fpy^ Jjrcas 
aware^ o f this ^act A natural shame and regret for his weak- 
ness and indecision prevented Augustas from confiding to me 
at once what a more intimate and unreserved communion after- 
ward induced him to reveal. Upon finding his further progress 
in the hold impeded by obstacles which he could not overcome, 
he had resolved to abandon his attempt at reachmg me, and re- 
turn at once to the forecastle. Before condemning him entirely 
on this head, the harassing dreumstanees which embarrassed 
him should be taken into consideration. The night was fast 
vrearing away, and his absence fr<mi the fi>recastle might be dis- 
covered ; and, indeed, would necessarily be so, if he should fail 
to get back to the berth by <laybreak. His candle was expiring 
in the socket, and there wouW be the greatest d^culty in re- 
tracing his way to the hatchway in the dark. It must be allowed, 
too, that he had every good reason to believe me dead; in which 
event no benefit could result to me from his reaching the box, 
and a world of danger would be encountered to no purpose by 
himself. He had repeatedly called, and I had made him no 
answer. I had been now eleven days and nights with no more 
water thari that contained in the jug which he had left with me — 
a supply which it was not at aH probable I had hoarded in the 
beginning of my confeiement, as I had had every cause to expect 
a speedy release. The atmosphere of the hold, too, must have 
appeared to him, coming from the comparatively open air of the 
steerage, oi a nature absolutely poisonous, and by far more 
intolerable than it had seemed to me upon my first taking up 
my quarters in the box — ^the hatchways at that time having been 
constantly open for many months previous. Add to these con- 
siderations that of the scene of bloodshed and terror so lately 
witnessed by my friend; his confinement, privations, and narrow / 
escapes from death, together with the frail and equivocal tenure 
by which he Still existed— circumstances all so well calculated 
to prostrate every energ^y of min d — ^and the reader will be easily 
brought, as I have been, to regard his apparent falling off in 
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fiiendship and in faith with sentiments rather of sorrow than of 
anger. 

The crash of the bottle was distinctly heard, yet Augustus 
was not sure that it proceeded from the hoLd. The doubt, how- 
ever, was sufficient inducement to persevere. He clambered 
up nearly to the orlop deck by means <j£ the stowi^e, and then, 
watching for a lull in the pitehiogs of the vessel, he called out 
to me in as loud a tone as he couM command, regardless, for 
the moment, of the danger of being overheard by the crew. It 
will be remembered that on this occasion the voice reached me, 
but I was so entirely overcome by violent agitation as to be in- 
capable of reply. Confident, now, that his worst apprehension3 
were well founded, he descended, with a view of getting back 
to the forecastle without loss oi time. In hia haste, some small 
boxes were thrown down, the noise occasioned by which I heard, 
as will be recollected. He liad made considerable progress on 
his return when the fall (^ the knife again caused him to hesi- 
tate. He retraced hh steps immediately, and, clambering up 
the stowage a second time, called out my name, loudly as before, 
having watdied ^^r a lulL This time I found voice to answer. 
Oveijoyed at discovering me to be still alive, he now resolved 
to brave every difficulty and dangei* in reaching me. Having 
extricated hknself as quickly as possible from the labyrinth of 
lumber by which he was hemmed in, he at length struck into an 
opening which promised better^ and finally, ailer a series of 
struggles, anived at the bo:$; in a state of utter exhaustion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The leading particulars of this narration were all that Augus- 
tus communicated to me while we remamed near the box. It 
was not until afterward that he entered fully into all the details. 
He was apprehensive of being misfied, and I was wild with im- 
patience to leave my detested place of confinement We resolv- 
ed to make our way at once to the hole in the bulkhead, near 
which I was to remain for the present, while he went through to 
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recoBQoitre. To leave Tiger in the box was what neither of us 
could endure to think of; yet, how to act otherwise was the 
questkm. He now seemed to be perfectly quiet, and we could 
not even distinguish the sound of his breathing upon applying 
our ears closely to the box. I was convinced that he was dead, 
imd determined to open the door. We found him lying at full 
len^th^ apparently in a deep stupor, yet still alive. No time 
was to be lost, yet I could not bring myself to abandon an animal 
who had now been twice instrumental in saving my life, without 
some attempt at preserving him. We therefore dragged him 
^ong with us as well as we could, although with the greatest 
difficulty^ and fa^gue ; Augustus, during part of the time, being 
forced to plainber ovei* the impedunent§ in our way with the 
huge dog in his arms — a feat to which the feebleness of my 
frame rendered me totally inadequate. At leugth we succeeded 
in reaching the hole, when Augustus got through, and Tiger was 
pushed in afterward. All was found tq be safe, and we did not 
&dl to return sincere thanks to God for our deliverance from the 
imminent danger we had escaped. For the present, it was 
a^^*eed that I should remain near the opening, through which my 
eoDopa^ion could re^ily supply me with a pMl; of his daily pro- 
yifiion, and where I could have the advantages of breathing an 
atmosphere comparatively pure. 

In explanation <rf some portions of this narrative, wherein I 
have i^ken of the stowage of the brig, and which may appear 
ambiguous to some of my readers who may have seen a proper 
or regular stowage, I must here state that the manner in which 
this most important duty had been performed on board the 
Gr^oapus was a most shameful piece of neglect on the part of 
Captain Barnard, who was by no means as careful or as expe- 
rienced a seaman as the hazardous nature of the service on which 
he was employed, would seem necessarily to demand. A proper 
stowage cannot be accomplished in a careless manner, and many 
most disastrous accidents, even within the limits of my own ex- 
perience, have arisen from neglect or ignorance in this particular. 
Coasting vessels, in the frequent hurry and bustle attendant upon 
taking in or discharging cargo, are the mdst liable to mishap 
from the want of a proper attentipn to stowage, T^e great 
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point is to allow no possibility of the cargo or ballast^si sttift ktg 
position even in the most violent rollings of the vessel. With 
this end, great attention must be paid, not only to the bulk taken 
in, but to the nature of the bulk, and whether there be a fiill or 
only a partial cargo. In most kinds of freight the stowage ifi 
accomplished by means of a screw. Thus, in a load of tobacco 
or flour, the whole is screwed so tightly into the hold of llie res* 
sel that the barrels or hogsheads, upon discharging, are found to 
be completely flattened, and take some time to regain thfeir 
original shape. This screwing, however, is resorted to princi- 
pally with a view of obtaining more pootn in the hdd; lor in a 
fuU load of any such commodities as flour ot tobacco, there can 
be no danger of any shifting whatever, at least none from which 
inconvenience can result. There have beeti instances, indeed, 
where this method of screwing has resulted in the most kumen- 
table consequences, arising from a cause altogether d&t^ct from 
the danger attendant up^^n a shifting of cargo. A load of cottoti, 
for example, tightly screwed while in certain conditions, has been , 
known, through the expansion of its bulk, to rend a vessel astmder 
at sea. There can be no doubt, either, thai* the same result 
would ensue in the case of tobacco, while undergoing its usual 
course of fermentation, were it not fbr the interstices consequent 
upon the rotundity of the hogsheads. 

It is when a partial cargo is received that danger is diiefly to 
be apprehended from shifting, and that precautions should be 
always taken to guard against such misfortune. Only those who 
have encountered a violent gale of wind, or rather who have 
experienced the rolling of a vessel in a sudden calm after the 
gale, can form an idea of the tremendous force of the plunges, 
and of the consequent terrible impetus given to all loose articles 
in the vessel. It is then that the necessity of a cautious stow- 
age, when there is a partial cargo, becomes obvious. Wlien 
lying to (especially with a small head sail), a vessel which is 
not properly modelled in the bows is frequently thrown upon 
her beam-ends ; this occurring even every fifteen or twenty mi- 
nutes upon an average, yet without any serious consequences 
resulting, promdedth^re^he a j^ If this, however, 

has not been strictly attended to, in the first of these heavy 
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lordies the whole of the cargo tumbles over to the side of the 
Tessel which lies upon the water, and, being thus prevented from 
regi^niBg her equilibrium, as she would otherwise necessarily do, 
the is certain to fill in a few seconds and go down. It is not too 
much to say that at least one half of the instances in which 
vessels have foundered in heavy gales at sea may be attributed 
to a sh^ng of cargo or of ballast 

When a partial cargp of any kind is taken on board, the whole, 
after bemg first stowed as compactly as may be, should be co- 
vered with a layer of stout i^fttng^boards, ext^iding com- 
]^btely across the vesseL Upon these boards strong temporary 
stanchions should be erected, readiing to the timbers above, and 
th&s secmring everything in its place. In cargoes consisting of 
graki, or any sivailar m«itter, additiomd precautions are requisite. 
A hdd fiMed entkrely witiii grain upon leaving port will be 
fi»BBd not more than three fourths ^11 upon reaching its destina- 
tion — diis, too, although the freight, wh^ measured bushel by 
bushel by the eonsigiiee, will overrun by a vast deal (on account 
of the swelling of the grain) the quantity c(maigned. This 
rssuH is occasioned by tet^mg- drxtrng the voyage, and is the 
Biore perceptible in proportion to the rou^mess of the weather 
^^eritticed. J£ grain loosely &rowA in a vessel, then, is ever 
so well secured by shifting-boards and stanchicms, it will be 
liaUe to slu^in a long passage so greatly as to bring about the 
most difttresnng calamities* To prevent these, every method 
should be ^aapkyyed ]before leaving port to tet^ the cargo as 
,mudi as possible ; and for this there are many contrivances, 
among which may be mentioned the driving of wedges into the 
graiB. Even B&&: all this is done, and unusual pains taken to 
lecare the shiftnig- boards, no seaman who knows what he is about 
wHI feel altogether secure in a gale of any violence with a 
cargo of grain on boai^, and, least of all, with a partial cargo. 
Yet there are hundreds of our coasting vessels, ai^ it is Hkely, 
many more from the ports of Eurojpe, which sail daily with 
partifd cargoes, even of the most dangerous species, and without 
any precautions whatever. The wonder is that no more acci- 
dents occur than do actually happen. A lamentable instance of 
this heedlessness occurred to my knowle^;e in the case of Cap- 
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tain Joel Rice of the schooner Firefly, which sailed from Kichr 
mond, Virgmia, to Madeira, with a cargo of cojrn, in the year 
1825, The captain had gone many voyages without serious ac- 
cident, although he was in ihe habit of paying no attention what- 
ever to his stowage, more than to secure it in the ordinary man- 
ner. He had never before sailed with a cargo of grain, and on 
this occasion had the com thrown on board loosely, wh^n it did 
not much more than half fill the vessel For the first portion 
of the voyage he met with nothing more than light breezes ; but 
when within a day's sail of Madeira ther^ came on a strong gal^ 
from the N. N. E. which forced him to lie to. He bcou^t the 
schooner to the wind under a double-reefed foresail alone, whea 
she rode as well as any vessel could be expected to do, and 
shipped not a drop of water. Towards night the gale somewhat 
abated, and she rolled with more unsteadiness than before, but 
still did very well, until a heavy lurdv threw her upon her beam- 
ends to starboard. The <3orn was then heard to shift bodily, the 
.^ force of the movement bursting open tii$ main hatchway. The 
^^' ' vessel went down like a shot This happened widun hail of a 
«- small sloop from Madeira, which pidLed up one of the crew (^e 
only person saved), and which rode out the gale in per£»t secu- 
rity, as indeed a jdlyboat might have done.und^r proper aumag^- 
ment. 

The stowage on board the G^ampua was most clumsily done, 
if stowage that could be called which was little better than a 
promiscuous huddling together of oil-cii^* and ship furniture. 
1 have already spoken of the condition of articles in the hold. 
On the orlop deck there was space enough for my body (as I 
have stated) between the oil-casks and the upper deck ; a space 
was left open around the main hatchway; and several other 
large spaces were lefl in the. stowage.- Near the hole cut through 
the bulkhead by Augustus there was room enough £»r an entire 
cask, and in this space I found mys^ comfortably situated for 
the present. 

By the time my friend had ^t safely into the berths and re- 

* Whaling vessels ere usually fitted with iron oiMiaks — why the 
Grampus was not I have never been able to ascertain. 
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adjusted his handcuffs and the rope^ it was broad daylight. We 
had made a narrow escape indeed ; for scarcely had he arranged 
all matters, when the mate came below with Dirk Peters and the 
cook. They talked for some time about the vessel from the 
Cape Verds, and seemed to be excessively anxious for her ap- 
pearance. At length the cook came to the befth in which Au- 
gustus was lying, and seated himself in it near the head. I could 
see and hear everjrthing from my hiding-place, for the piece cut 
out had not been put back, and I was in momentary expectation 
that the negro would fall against the pea-jacket, which was hung 
up to conceal the aperture, in which case all would have been 
^scovered, and our lives would, no doubt, have been instantly 
sacrificed." Our^ood fortune prevailed, however; and although 
he firequently touched it as the vessel rolled, he never pressed 
against it sufficiently to bring about a discovery. The bottom of 
the jacket had been d^efuUy ^Eistened to the bulkhead, so that 
the hole might not be seen by its swinging to one side. All 
this time Tiger was lying in the foot <rf the berth, and appeared 
to have recovered in some measure his faculties, for I could see 
him occasionally open his eyes and draw a long breath. 

After a few minutes the mate and cook went above, leaving 
Dirk Peters behind, whos as soon as they were gone, came and 
tat himself down in the place just occupied by the mate. He 
began to talk very sociably with Augustus, and we could now 
see that the greater part of his apparent intoxication, while the \ 
two others were with him, was a feint He answered all my I 
companion's questions with pedect freedom ; told him that he 
had no doubt of his father's having been picked up, as there 
were no less than five sail in sight just before sundown on the 
day he was cut adrift ; and used other language of a consolatory 
nature, which occasioned me no less surprise than pleasure. 
Indeed, I begaji to entertain hopes, that through the instrument- 
ality of Peters we might be finally enabled to regain possession 
of the brig, and this idea I mentioned to Augustus as soon as I 
found an opportunity. He thought the matter possible, but urged 
the necessity of the greatest caution in making the attempt, as 
the conduct ofthe hybrid appeared to be instigated by the most 
arbitrary caprice alone ; and, indeed, it was difficult to say if h% 
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was at any moment of sound mind. Peters went npoa ded^ ia 
about an hour, and did not return again until noon, when he 
brought Augustus a plent^ul supply of junk beef and puddmg. 
Of this, when we were left alone, I partook heartily, without 
returning tiirough the hole. No one else came down into ^e 
forecastle during- the day, and at night I got into Augustus's 
berth, where I slept soundly and sweetly untU nearly dayl»«ak, 
when he awakened me upon hearing a sdr upon deck, and I re- 
gained my hiding-pljEkce as quickly as possible. When the 6^j 
was fully broke, we found that Tiger had reco^red his strei^th 
almost entirely, and gave no indications of hyd«>phobia, drinking 
a little water that was offered him with great appar^t eagerness. 
During the day he regained all his fornjer vigor and appetite^ 
His strange conduct had been brought on, no <k)ubt, by the de* 
leterious quafity of the air of the hold, and had no conneotioa 
with canine madness. I could not sufficiently rejoice that I had 
persisted in bringing him with me from the box. This day was 
the thirtieth of June, and the thirteenth since the Grampus made 
sail from Nantucket. 

On the second of July the mate came below, dsuxdc as usual, 
and in an excessively good'-humor. He came to Augustus's 
berth, and, ^ving him asiap^n the back, asked him if he thought 
he could behave himself if he let him loose, and whe^et He would 
promise not to be going into the cabin again. To this, of course, 
my friend answered in the affirmative, when the ruffian set him at 
liberty, after ms^ing him drink from a iSask of rum which he drew 
from his coat-pocket Both now went on deck, and I did not see 
Augustus for about three hours. He then came below with the 
good news that he had obtained permission to go about the brig 
as he pleased anywhere forward of the mainmast, and that he 
had been ordered to sleep, as usual, in the forecastle. Hd 
brought me, too, a good <Enner, and a pl^tiful supply of water. 
The brig was still cruising foft the vessel from the Cape Verds, and 
a sail was now in sight, which was thought to be the one in ques- 
tion. As the events of the ensuing eight days were of little im- 
portance, and had no direct bearing upon the dudn incidents of 
my narrative, I will here throw them into the form of a journal^ 
as I do not wish to omit them altogether. 
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«/t% B. Augustas fomi^ied me with three blankets, with which 
I contrived a cosofortable bed in my hiding-place. No one came 
below, except mj companion, daring the day. Tiger took his 
station in Die berth just by the aperture, and slept heavily, as if 
not yet eiitirdy recovered fix>m the ^eets of his sickness. 
Towards night a flaw of wind sUnck the brig before sail could 
be taken in, and very nearly capmsed her. The paff died away 
immediately, however, and no damage was done beyond the 
splitting of the foretopsaiL I^i^ Fetors treated Augustus aU 
this day with great kindness, and^entered into a long conversa- 
tion with him respecting the PacMc Oeean, and the islands he had 
visited m that regies. He a^ted him wh^her he woidd not like to 
go wkh the mutineers on a Had of explorin g and pleasure voyage '^f^^^h 
in those quarters, and said that the men were gradually coming 
nv#tt' t^ thft tg^tftft'a vifiDWL To this Augo^tus t^Qught it bost to reply ! 
that he would be ^ad to goon such an adventure, since nothing better I 
could be donC) and that anything was preferable to a [nratical life. 

JtUy 4f^ The vessel in. sight proved to be a small brig from 
Liverpool, and was allowed to pass unmolested. Augustus spent 
most of his time on de<^ with a view of obtaining all the in- 
fmrmatson in his power respecting the intentions of the mutineers. 
They had firequ^it and violent quarrels among themselves, in 
one of whi^h a harpooner, Jim Bonner, was thrown overboard. 
The party of the mate was gaining groimd. Jim Bonner be- 
longed to the coca's gang, of Which Peters was a partisan. 

«/i#^ 5^. About daybreak there came on a stiff breeze from 
the west, which at noon freshen^ into a gale, so that the brig 
eould canfy nothing more tlian her trysail and foresail. In tak- 
ing in the foretc^aU, Bimms, one of the oMnmon hands, and 
bel(mging also to ^e cock's gang, fell overboard, Seing very 
much in liquor, and was drowned — ^no attempt being made to ] 
save him. The whole number of persons on board was now ^ 

thirteen, to wit: Dirk Peters; Seymour, ^^ black^cook ; 

Jones; Greel^ ; Hartman Rogers; and William Allen, of 

• the cook's party ; the matg, whose^-i^m^l^fiXficJfiamed ; Ab- 
salom Hicks ; Wilson ; John Hunt r and Richard Parker ^ 

of the mate's partj-*-4>esides Augustus and myself. 

Ji^ (kh. The gaie lasted sll this day, blowmg in heavy 
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squalls, Accompanied wi^ rain. The brig took in a good deal 
of water through her seams, and one of the pumps was kept 
continually going, Augustus bei^ forced to take his turn. Ju^ 
at twilight a large ship passed close by us, without having been 
discovered until within haiL This ship was .«u{^>o^ed to be the 
one for which the mutineers were on the look-out. Th§ mate 
* hailed her, but the reply was browned in the roaring of the gale. 
At eleven, a sea was shipped amid^ships, which tore away a 
great portion of the larboard bulw4ric8» and did some other 
slight damage* Towards morning the weather moderated, and 
at sunrise there was very little wind. 

JiUi/ 7th. There was a heavy sweU rmming all thia day, dur- 
ing which the brig, being light, lulled excessively, and many 
articles broke loose in the hold, as I could hear distinctly from 
my hiding-place. I sufiered a great deal from sea^^ickness. 
Peters had a long conversation this day with Augustus, and told 
him that two of his gang, Greely andAllen, had gone over to 
the mate, and were resolved to turn. pirates. He put s^txfit^ 

(questions, to Augustus YJIJ!!^-. ^■*', J !JL "C'^^^^-^'l^^.I^ClliL^fl^^^^^**"^ 
During a part of this evening the leak gaaned upon the vessel ; 
and little could be done to remedy it, as it was occasioned hy - 
the brig's straining, and taking in the water through her seams. 
A sail was thrummed, and got under the bows, which aided us 
in some measure, so that we began to gain upon the leak. 

Juli/ Sth. A light breeze sprung^ up at sunrise from the east-, 
ward, when the jaatfi^iheaded the brig to the southwest, with the 
intention of making some of the West In^ia Islands, in pursu-* 
ance of his j;)i2:ati^l_dgsigns. No opposition was made by Felfips 
or the cook-— at least none in the hearing of Augustus. All idea 
of takmg the vessel from the C^>e Verds was abandoned. The 
leak was now easily kept under by one pump going every three 
quarters of an hour. Th^ sail was drawn from beneath the 
bows. Spoke two small schooners during the day. 

JiUy 9th, Fine weather. All hands employed in repairing 
bulwarks. Peters had again a long conversation with Augustus, 
and spoke more plainly than he had done heretofore. He said 
nothing should induce him to come into the mate's views, and 
even hinted his intention of taking the brig out of bis hands. 
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He asked my Mend if he could depend upon his aid in such 
case, to which Augustus said, ^ Yes," without hesitation. Peters 
then said he would sound the others of his party upon the sub- 
ject, and went awaj. During the remainder of the day Augustus 
had no i^jpcnrtunity of speaking with hiih pmateljr 



CHAPTER Vn. 

July 10. Spoke a brig from Rio, bound to Norfolk. Weather 
hazy, with a light baffling wind from the eastward. To-day 
Hartman Rogers died, ha ving been attacked on the eighth with 
spasms after drinkmg a glass of grog. This man was of the cook's 
PSSJi ^^^ ^^^ upon whom Peters placed his main reliance. He >' 
told Augustus that he beliered the mate had poisoned him, and 
that he expected, if he did not be on the look-out, his own turn 
would come shortly. There were now only himself, Jones, and 
the cook belonging to his o^ftn gang — on the other side there 
were five. He^had spoken to Jones about taking the command 
from the mate ; but the project having been coolly received, he 
had been deterred from pressing the matter any further, or from 
saying anything to the cook. It was well, as it happened, that 
he was so prudent, for in the afternoon the jcook^xpressed his II 
determination of siding with the mate, and Went over formally u 
to that party ; while Jones took an opportunity of quarrelling 
with Peters, and hinted that he would let the mate know of the 
plan in agitation. There was now, evidently, bo time to be lost, 
and Peters expressed his determination of attempting to take 
the vessel at all hazards, provided Augustus would lend him his 
aid. My friend at once assured him of his willingness to enter 
into any plan for that purpose, and, thinking the opportunity a 
fevorable one, made known the fact of my being on board. At 
this the hybrid was not more astonished than delighted, as he 
had no reliance whatever upon Jones, whom he already consid- 
ered as belonging to the party of the mate. They went below 
immediately, when Augustus called to me by name, and Peters 
and myself were soon made acquainted. It was agreed that we 
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sfaoold attempt to retake the vessel upon the irst gooci opporta- 
nityy leaving Jones altogether o«t of octr CQuneilSk ^b^ the ev^t 
of sacoessy we were to rnn the briginto the ^rst port that offered, 
and deliver her up. The desertion of his party had frastrated 
Peter's design of goii^ into. the Fadfie^-^an adventure whioh 
could not be accomplished without a crew, and he depended 
npon either getting acquitted upon trial, on the seore of insaxlitj 
(which he solemnly averred had actuated him ia lending hiis aid 
to the mutiny), or upon obta&i^ a pyrdmi, if feuiid guilty, 
through the repre3entations of Augustus and myself. Our deli- 
berations were interrupted for tha pres^ by the cry of, ^AU 
himds tBke m sail," and Peters ai^ Augustus ran up on deck. 

As j^sual^the crew were nearly all d gyi^Li . and, before sail 
could be properly taken in^a violent squidl kid the brig on her 
beam-ends. By keeping her away, however, she righted, havsig 
shipped a good deal of water. Scarcely was everything secure, 
when another squall took the vessel, and immediately a,flerward 
another — ^no damage. being done. There was every appeacanoe 
of a gale of wind^ which, indeed, shortly came on^ with great 
fury, from the northward and westward. All was made as snug 
as possible, and we laid to, as usual, under a close-reefed foje* 
saiL As night drew on, the wind increased in videnee, with a 
remarkably heavy sea- Peters now came into the forecastle, 
with Augustus, and we resumed our deliberations. 

We i^reed that no opportunity could be more favorable than 
the present for carrymg our design into efiect, as an attempt at 
such a moment would never be anticipated. As the brig was 
snugly laid to, there would be no necessity of mancBuvring her 
until good weather, irtien, if we succeeded in our attempt, we 
might liberate one, or perhaps two of the men, to aid us in tak- 
ing her into port. The main difficulty was the great diapropor- 
ti<m in our forces. There were only tharee of us, and in the 
cabin there were nine. All the arms on board, too, were iiTtheir 
possession, with the exception of a pair of smaU pistols which 
Peters had concealed about his person, and the large seaman's 
knife which he always wore in iJie waistband of his pantaloons. 
From certain indications, too — such, for example, as there being 
no such tMng as an axe or a handspike lying in t^eir customary 
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jdiuses — we hegsea to fear that the mate bad hk tiupieionfly at 
^ast in r^^ard to Petwrs, and that he would let slip no oppoitn- 
nHy fC^ l^ttiBg lid of him* It was dear, indeed, that what we 
i^iocdd detennine to do cot^ not be done too soon. Still the 
odds wore too mneh against va to 9ikm of oor prooeeding mtb- 
ottt 1^ greatest cannon. 

. Baten {«opeaed that he tbonld go up on ded:, and enter into 
ooM^rsalira with tbe watdii^Al^X when he.w4^ild bejd^le to 
thFow.!^B& into the sea -without tnmhle, and without making anj 
d]0tttrbaiiee> by s€J^iQif mgpod oi^^ortunity ; that Augaatns and 
myself should ^len come up, and endeavor to provide ourselTes 
wkk .aoBie ^kind ^i Wjb9^p(mB from the deck; and that we should 
thea make amah togetfajer, and eewre the ccnnpuiion-^ay be- 
fore aaj €^^tt»&>a eouldbe offered. I objected to this, because 
I^oi^ wA bdkTO tl^ the mate (who was a inning feUow m 
fifl matleva w^iieh Si. n^ affect hia superstitious prejudices) 
woi^ Baffer himself to be so easily entanapped. The very fact 
of Haare being a waldi eai deck a^ all was sufficient frwji tlmt 
he waa upoa the aiext-*4t not b^ng ^tfual, except in vessds 
whirare disc^bteis most rigidly eofbreed, to stali<m a watch on 
dedc when a vessel h lying to in a gale of wind. As I address 
a^rs^ pn&i^ttiiy, if n^ altogether, to p^sons who have never 
b^n to Bea, it mir^ be as wd^L; to state the exact condkion of a 
vBsad under s«oh curcumstanoes. Lymg to, cb*, in sea^arknee, 
^ k^rmg tov" ia a measure resorted to £or varaous purposes, and 
affeeted in -various mimnevfl^ In moderate weath^, it is fi-e- 
t^Eteadj iffo/b with a view of merely b^mf^ig ib^ vessel to a 
atand-atiH^ to waiiftnr another veasd, of any simakr clbjiecL If 
the vessel which lies to i& under iull sail$ the mancouvre is usu- 
ally aecGmpll^d by tlH<owmg round some portion of her saik, 
ao as to let ^e w^nd take ikem simck, whai she becomes sta- 
taenary. Bi:^ we ai^ now speaking of lymg to in a gale of wh^ 
"Tlud ia done when iSae wmd ia ahead, ai^d too violent to admit 
cf carrying si^ without dai^er of ei^Mizii^ ; and 8(Mnetime6 
evea, wh^ the wind is fiur, but &e sea too heavy £&r the vessel 
to be pat be£»a it. J£ a vessel be auiffisred to scud before the 
wind in a very hei^ aea, much damage is ammlly done her fay 
4bt Aippis^ 0^ wi^er over h^atemy a&d aMaetimes by the vIqm 
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lent plunges she makes finrwarcL This manoeuyre, then, is sel- 
dom resorted to in such ease, unless through necesskj. When 
the vessel is in a leaky condldcm, she is often put before the 
wind eren in the heaviest seas ; for, when lying, to, her seaos 
are sure to be greatly opened by her vident straining, atid it is 
not so much the case when scudding. C^bea, too, it t^eomeB 
necessary to scud a vess^ etth^ when the blast i» so exeeeding- 
ly furious as to tear in pieces the sail whidi is emi^oyei wkh « 
view of bxinging her head to the wind, or when, through tite 
false modelling <^ the frame or o^r causes, this iMm object 
cannot be effected. 

Vesseb in a gale of wind are kdd to in dllSnrent BMumers, 
according to their peculiar ocmstruction. Some lie to best under 
a foresail, and this, I believe, is ihe sail most usually employed. 
Large square-rigged vessdb have ssMb for the express puipose, 
call^ storm-staysails. But the jib is oceasionidly employ^ by 
itself-— sometimes the jib and foresml, or a diMtblehreefod forc^sall, 
and not unfirequently the aftcarsails, axe made use of. Eoretqp- 
sails are v^ry oilen found to answer the purpose better than any 
other species of saiL The Gran^ras was generally 'laid to tinder 
a ck>se-reefed foresail 

When a vessel is to foe laid to, her head is brmigki up to die 
wind just so nearly as to fiM die sail under which she fietf, wben 
hauled flat aft, that is, when brought diagonally «<»osathe ves^eL 
This being done, the bows pdnt within a fow degrees <^ the 
direction from whidi the wind issues, and tiie windward bow of 
course receives the shock oi the waves. In this situation a good 
vessel will ride out a very heavy gale of wind without sl^ppii^ 
a drc^ of water, and without any further attention being requisite 
on the part of the crew. The helm is usually. lashed down, btri; 
this is fdtogether unnecessary (except on aceount of the Boise it 
makes when loose), fc»r the rudder has no effect Vfou the vess^ 
Yrhim lying to. Indeed, the helm had &r better be 1^ loose than 
lashed very fast, for the rudder is apt to be torn off by heavy 
seas if there be no room for the helm to (day* As long as the 
sail holds, a welL-moddled vessel will maintain her situation, and 
ride every sea, as if instinet with lifo and rea«m* If the violate 
of the wind, howeva:^ shguM teiff the sail into pieces (a tetA 
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which it requires a perfect hurricane to accomplish under ordi- 
nary circumstances), there is then imminent danger. The vessel 
fisdis off from the wiud, and, coming broadside to the sea, is com- 
pletely at its mercy : the only resource m this case is to put her 
quietly befcHre the wind, letting her scud until some other sail can 
be seti Some vessels will lie to under no sail whatever, but such 
are not to be trusted at sea. 

But to return :l^om iAia» digresdon. It had never been custom- 
• ary with the mate to have any wi^h on deck when lying to in a 
gale of wind, and the faet that he had now one, oouj^d with the 
circumstance of the missing aites and faand^ikes^ fully convinced 
us that the crew were too well on the watoClo be ta^en by sur- 
prise in tSe maomer Peters had sii^estfed. Something, however, 
was to be done, and that with as little delay as practicable, for 
there could be no doubt that « suspicion having been once enter- 
tained against Peters^ he would be sacr^ed upon the earliest 
occasion, and one would certamly be either found or made upon 
Hie breaking of Um gale. 

Augustus now 8Ugge8ti>id that If Peters could contrive to re- 
move, under any prete:ltxthe|^ece of chain-cable which lay over 
the trap in the state-room, we might possibly be able to come 
upon them unawares by means of the hold ; but a litde reflection 
convinced us that the vessel roBed and ^tehed too violently for 
any attempt of that nature. 

By good fortune I at lengtii hit upon the idea of weiring upon 
the superstitious t errcMrs Midjp^j jfty ivmhf^An cA of the mate. It 
win be remembei^l that one of the crew, Hartman lU^ers, had 
died during the niaming, having been attacked two days before 
with spasms aft^r drinking some spunts and water. Peters had 
exprfearod to us hid opiniott that this man had been poisoned by 
tiie mate, and for th^ belief he had reasons, so he said, which 
were incontrovertible, but wMdi he could not be prevailed lipon 
to explain to us — this wtt3rward re^wal bemg only m keeping 
• with other points of his singular character. But whether or not 
be had any better grounds for suspecting the mate than we had 
ourselves, we were eamly led to fidl in with hi» sinpidon, and 
det^nmiaed to a<Aaccor4itt0y. 

B«fei« had died about ele^i m the forenoon, in violent con- 
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Tukions ; aad the corpse presented in a few minutes afbr death 
one of the most horrid and loathsome spectacles I e¥er re^ei]^>er 
to have seen. The stomach was swcdlen iminensely, like tluM; ai 
a man who has been drowned and lain under water for many 
weeks. The hands were in the ssaae oc»iditioi]|, ^MLe the ikce 
was shrunken, ^ivelledyao^c^ a chalkj whiteness^^xcept whei» 
relieved by two or three glaring red ^^)ik)l>Qh^ like tbo^ oeea- 
sioned by the «rysip^ibs : one of the^e 8|4otQhet e^^tended diago- 
nally across Uie laee, complete coveriog i^ an eye as if with % 
band of red velv^ Jb this di^gjostSng condHkn the body had 
been brouf^t up from ^e eabin at no<m to be thso^m o^erboi^ 
when the mate gettii^ a g^ivipfie ^ it (&r he n^w saw it fyr ihp 
first time), and being eitieittr tp^ehed with remOrse for Ins crime 
or struck with terror at so horr9)l^ a^ si^t, ordered the men to 
sew the body up in its haimnocky and atPow it the.usiiaJl rit^ «€ 
sea-burial. Having given these dinde<4on% Im went belpw^aa if 
to avoid any farther s^^^ his vistinu While ^r^^ars^ions iv^ene 
making to obey his orders, the g9le caine on irlth ^c^eal fiuy, iMa4 
the design was abandoned &r tibe ^reseiM^ The corpse^^ left to 
itself, was washed into the larboerd s^tp^cors, whei^ it stiUJi^ 
at the time of which I speak, floundejmg about with the ftirioos 
lurches ci the br^. 

Having arranged our plan, we set ab<»it puttii^ itinexeoution 
as speedily as possible. Peters went upon deck, and, as he had 
anticipated, was immediatdy aeeosted by ABm, who i4[>pearedto 
be stationed more as a watch upon the forecastle t^an fyr any 
other purpose. The fate of ^lis vMlam, however, was speedily 
and silently decided ^ ^ Pelers,.i^^proadnng^ him in a careless 
manner, as if about to address tusi^ s^^ssed him by the throaty and, 
befixre he oouM utter a single.ary, tossed him ov^ the bidwaiks. 
He then called to us^ and we eai^ f^ Ow fintt j^^ecai^icm was 
to loc^ about fer something with whi^ to arm c^urselves,, and in 
d(Hng this we had to preoeed wkh giHsat^ care, for it was w^^om- 
ble to stand on deck an ii^ttrt without holding &sl^ and vi<^eat 
seas broke over the vessel at ewexf phn^ Ibm^urd. It was in- 
dispensable, too, thai we should be %mdk in our opeif^adofis, tsr 
every minute we expected the mikte to he 9p 4!0.aet the pun^ 
foin£^ as it wiui evidettl ib» bi% mast be taUng ia waiter very 
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fast. After searching about for some time, we could find nothing 
more fit for our purpose than the two pump-handles, one of which 
Augustus took, and I the other. Having secured these, we 
stripped off the shirt of the corpse and dropped the body over- 
board. Peters and myself then went below, leaving Augustus to 
watch upon deck, where he took his station just where Allen had 
been placed, and with hi^ back to the cabin companion-way, so 
that, if any one of the mate*8 gang should come up, he might 
suppose it was the watch. 

As soon as I ^t below I commenced disguising myself so as > 
to represent the^^eocpse of Rogers. The shirt which we had \ 
taken from the body aided us very much, for it was of singular 
form and character, and easily recognizable — a kind of smock, 
which ihe deceased wore over his other clothing. It was a blue 
stockinett, with large white stripes running across'. Having put jjJ^ 
this cm, I proceeded to equip myself with a fa lge stom ach, in im- 
itation of the horrible deformity of the swollen corpse. "This was 
aoon effected by means of stuffing with some bedclothes. I then 
gave the same appearance to my hands by drawing on a pair of 
white woollen mittens, and filling them in with any kind of rags that 
offered themselves. Peters then arranged my face, first rubbing 
it well over with white chalk, and afterwards splotching it with 
blood, which he took from a cut in his finger. The streak across . 
&e eye was not forgotten, and {»*esented a most shocking ap- I 
peanmce* 



CHAPTER YHL 

As I viewed myself in a fragment of looking-glass which hung 
op in the cabin, and by the dim light of a kind c^ battle4antem, 
I was so impressed with a. sense of vague awe at my appearance, 
and at the recollection: of t he terrific realilv which I was thus 
representing, that I was seized with a violent tremor, and could 
Bcaroely summon resolution to go on with my part. It was ne* 
oessary, however, to act with decision, and Peters and myself 
went ap<m deck. 

Vol. IV.— 4 
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^e there found everything safe, and, keeping dose to the bul- 
warks, the three of us crept to the cabin companion-way. It was 
only partially closed, precautions having been taken to prevent 
its being suddenly pushed to from without, by means of placing 
billets of wood on the upper step so as to interfere with the 
shutting. We found no difficulty in getting a fuU view of die 
interior of the cabin through the cracks where the hinges were 
placed. It now proved to have been very fortunate for us that 
we had not attempted to take them by surprise, for they were 
evidently on the idert. Only one was asleep, and he lying 
just at the foot of the companion-ladder, with a musket by hit 
side. The rest were seated <m several mattresseis, which had 
been taken from die berths and thrown on the floor. They were 
engaged in earnest conversaticm ; fmd although they had been 
carousing, as appeared from two empty jugs, with some tin tum- 
blers which lay about, they were not as much intoxicated ag 
usual. All had knives, one or two of them pistds, and a great 
many muskets were lying in a berth close at hand* 

We listened to their conversation for some tinie before we 
could make up our minds how to act, having as yet resK>lved oa 
nothing determinate, except that we would attempt to paralyze 
their exertions, when we should attftck them, by means of the 
apparition of Rogers. They were discussing their pimtieal plans, 
in which all we could hear distincdy was, that they would unka 
with the crew of a schooner Hornet, imd, if possible^ get the 
schooner herself into their possession {nreparatory to some attempt 
on a large scale, the particulars oi which could not be made out 
by either of us. 

One of the men spoke of Petei^, when the mate replied to him 
in a low voice which could not be distinguished, and afterward 
added more loudly, that '^ he could not understand his being so 
much forward with the oapt^'s brat in the forecastle, and he 
thought the sooner boUi of them were overboard the better." To 
this no answer was made, but we could easily perceive that the 
' hint was well received by the whde party, and more particulariy 
' by Jones. At this period I was exoessively a^^tated, the mom 
so as I could see that neither Augustus nor Peters could deter- 
mine how to act. I made up my mind, however, te s^ my life 
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as dearly as possible, and not to suffer myself to be overcome by 
any feelings of trepidation. 

^ The tremendous noise made by the roaring of the wind in the 
rigging, and the washing of the sea over the deck, prevented us 
from hearing what was said, except during momentary lulls. In 
one of these, we all distinctly heard the mate tell one of the 
men to " go forward, and order the d — d lubbers to come into 
the cabin, where he could have an eye upon them, for he wanted 
no' such secret d6ings on board the brig." It was well for us 
that the pitching of the vessel at this moment was so violent as 
to prevent this order from being carried into instant execution. 
The cook got up from his mattress to go for us, when a tremen- 
dous lurch^ which I thought would carry away the masts, threw 
him headlong against one of the larboard state-room doors, burst- 
ing it open, and creating a good deal of other confusion. Luck- 
ily, neither of our party was thrown from his position, and we 
Lad time to make a precipitate retreat to the forecastle, and ar- 
range a hurried plan of action befoi^e the messenger made his 
appearance, or rather before he put his head out of the compa- 
nion-hatch, for he did not come oil deck. From this station he 
could not notice the absence of Allen, and he accordingly bawled 
out, as if to him, repeating tlie orders of the mate. Peters cried 
out, "Ay, ay," in a disguised voice, and the cook immediately 
went below, without entertaining a suspicion that all was not 
right 

My two companions how proceeded boldly aft and down into 
the cabin, Peters closing the door after him in the same manner 
he had found it. The mate received them with feigned cordial- 
ity, and told Augustus that, since he had behaved himself so well 
of late, he might take up his quarters in the cabin, and be one 
of them for the future. He then poured him out a tumbler half 
full of rum, and made him drink it All this I /saw and heard, 
for I followed my friends to the cabin as soon as the door was 
shut, and took up my old point of observation. I had brought 
with me the two pump-handles, one of which I secured near the 
companion-way, to be ready for use when required. 

I now steadied myself as well as possible so as to have a good 
view of all that was passing within, and endeavored to nerve 
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myself to the task of descending among the mutineers when Pe- 
ters should make a signal to me, as agreed upon. Presently he 
contrived to turn the conversation upon the bloody deeds of the 
mutiny, and, by degrees, led the men to talk of the thousand 
superstitions which are so universally current among seamen. 
I could not make out all that was said, but I could plainly see 
the effects of the conversation in the countenances of those pre- 
sent The mate was evidently much agitated, and presently, 
when some one mentioned the terrific appearance of Rogers's 
corpse, I thought he was upon the point of swooning. Peters 
no^ asked him if he did not think it would be better to have 
the body thrown overboard at once, as it was too horrible a sight 
to see it floundering about in the scuppers. At this the villain 
/ absolutely gasped for breath, and turned his head slowly round 
^ upon his companions, as if imploring some one to go up and per- 
form the task. No one, however, stirred, and it was quite evi- 
dent that the whole party were wound up to the highest pitch 
of nervous excitement. Peters now made me the signaL I 
inmiediately threw open the door of the companion-way, and, 
descending, without uttering a syllalile, stood ereet in the midst 
of the party. 

The intense effect produced by this sudden appnition is not 
at all to be wondered at when the various circumstances are 
taken into consideration. Usually, in cases of a similiir nature, 
there is left.in_ th^mind of^tfie^ spectator >M»«^.gUimQfiiing of 
doubt a s to ^ the reality g£ the vision before his eyes ; a degree 
oflbope, however feeble, that he is the victim of chicanery, and 
that the apparition is not ^actually a visitant frcmi the world of 
shadows. It is not too much to say that such remnants of doubt 
have been at the bottom of aftnost every such visitation, and that 
the appalling horror which has sometimes been brought about, 
is to be attributed, even in the cases most in point, and where 
. most suffering has been experienced, more to a kind of imtidpa- 
/ iiv^J^oii&F, lest the apparition w^i y^f pnsgibh f he real, than to an 
unwavering belief in its reality. But, in the present instance, 
it will be seen immediately, that in the minds of the mutineers 
there was not even the shadow of a basis upon which to rest a 
doubt that the apparition of Rogers was indeed a revivification 
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of his disgusting corpse; or at least its spiritual image. The 
isolated situation of the brig, with its entire inaccessibility on 
•ocount <^ the gale, confined the apparei^j possible means of 
deception within such narrow and definite limits, that they must 
haye thought themselves enabled to survey them all at a glance. 
They had now been at sea twenty-four days, without holding 
mcM^ than a speaking communication with any vessel whatever. 
The wh^ig^s^^ crew, too — ^at least all whom they had the most j 
remote reas^^r suspecting to be on board — were assembled in ( 
the cabin, with the exception of Allen, the watch; and his gigan- 
tic stature (he wad six feet six inches high) was too familiar in 
their eyes to permit the notion, that he was the apparition before 
them to enter their minds. even for an instant. Add to these 
considerations the awe-inspiring nature of the tempest, and that 
of the conversi^on brou^t about by Peters ; the deep impres- 
sion which the loathsomeness of the actual corpse had made in 
the morning upon the imaginations of the men ; the excellence 
.of the imitation in my person, and the uncertain and wavering 
light in whidi they beheld me, as the glare of the cabin lantern, 
swinging violently to and fro, fell dubiously and fitfully upon my 
figure, .and, there will he no reason to wonder that the deception 
had even more than th% entire effect whidii we had anticipated. 
The mate sprang up £rom the mattress on whidii he was lying, 
and, without uttering a syllable, f^iTback, st pne dead, upon the 
cabin Joer, and was hurled to the leeward like a log by a heavy 
roll of the brig. Of the remaining seven, there were but three \ 
who had at first any degree of presence of mind. The four I 
others sat for some time r ooted.ap parently.to. the floor — the most 
pitiable objects of j^oryor and u tter despa ir my eyes ever en- 
countered. The o nly opp osition we experienced at all was from 
(t\l^ cooki. John Hunt, and Richiurd Parker j> but they made but 
a fSsfible. and iccaaohitsi^dfi&Q'Oe. The two former were shot in- 
stantly by Peters, and I felled Parker with a blow on the head 
from the pump-handle which I had brought with me. In the 
mean time, Augustus seized one of the muskets lying on the 

floor, and shot another mutineer ( Wilson) through the 

breast There werejopw but thre^ remaining; but by this time 
they had become arojused from their lethargy, and perhi4[>s be- 
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gan to see that a deception bad been practised upon them, fo<r 
tbej fought with great resolution and fury, and, but for the 
immense muscular strength of Peters, might haYe ultimately got 
the better of us. These three men were(— J<mes,^^*^^ G«ee- 
Ij, and Absalom Hickf^ c^es had thrown Augustas on the 
floor, stabbed him in several places along the nght arm, and 
would no doubt have soon di^atohed him (as neither Petei^ 
nor myself could immediately get rid of .our own antagoni^), 
had it not been for tiie timely aid of a friend, upon "whose assist*- 
ance we, surely, had never depended. This friend was no other 
than Tiger^ With a low growl, he bounded into the cabin, at a 
most critical moment &r Augustus, and, tiirowing himself apon 
Jones, pinned him to the floor in an instant. My^end, how- 
ever, was now too much injured to render us ai^ aid whatever, 
and I was so encumbered with my disguise that I could da but 
little. The dog would not leave his hold upon the thtioat ot 
Jones — Peters, nevertheless, was far xux»e than a matdi for the 
two men who remained, and would, no doubt, have, dispatched 
them sooner, had it not been for the narrow space m which he 
had to act, and the tremendous lurches of the vesseL Presently 
he was enabled to get hold of a heavy stool, several t)f which lay 
about the floor. With this he beat out the brains of Greely aft 
he was in tl^e act of discharging a mosket at me, and imme- 
diately afterward a roll of the brig throwing him in contact with 
Hicks, he seized him by the throat, and, by dint of sheer strengtS^ 
strangled him instantaneously. Thus, in far less time than I 
have taken to tell it, we found ourselves masters of the brig* 

The only person of our opponents who was 1^ alive was 
Richard Parker. This man, it will be remembered, I had 
knocked downwith a blow from the p«mp-handle at the com- 
mencement of the attack. He now lay motionless by the door 
of the shattered state^roonv; but, upon Peters touching him with 
his foot, he spoke, and entreated for mercy. His head was only 
slightly cut, and otherwise he had received no injury, having been 
merely stunned by the Wow. He now got tip, and, for the pre- 
sent, we secured his hands behind his back. The dog was still 
growling over Jones ; but, upon examination, we found him com- 
pletely dead, the blood issuing in a stream fpom a deep wound 
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HI the throaty ii^cted, ih> doufot, by the sharp teeth of the aoi- 
maL 

It was now about one o'clock in the mornmg, and ^e wind 
was 8tiH blowing tremendously. The brig evidently labored 
mnch more than usual, and it became absolutely necessaiy that 
somethmg should be done with a view of easing her in some 
measure. At almost every roll to leeward she shipped a sea, 
several of which came partially down into ^c cabin during our 
Bcoffle, the hatchway having been left Open by myself when I 
descended. The endre range of bulwarks to larboard had been 
swept away, as well as the caboose, together with the jollyboat 
ftom the counter. The creaking and woridng of the mainmast, 
too, gave indication that it was nearly sprung. To make room 
for more stowage in the ait)^ hold, the heel of this mast had 
been stof^d between decks (a very reprehensible practice, occa- 
nonidly resorted to by ignorant skip-biiilders), so that it was in 
limninent danger of wcn^iing from its step. But, to crown all 
our dtffieolties, we plummed the well, and found no less than 
peven fleet water. 

Leaving the bodies of the crew lying in the cabin, we got to 
* work immediately at the pumpfr — ^Parker, of course, being set at 
Hbertyix) assist us in the labor. Augustus's arm was bound up as 
well as we could effect it, and he did what he could, but that 
was not much. However, we found that we could just manage 
to keep the leak from gaining upon us by having one pump con- 
stantly going. As there were only four of us, this was severe 
labor ; but we endeavored to keep up our spirits, and looked 
anxiously for daybreak, when we hoped to lighten the brig by 
eotting aWay the mainmast. 

in this manner we passed a night of terrible anxiety and 
fotigue, and, when the day at length broke, the gale had neither 
abated in the least, nor were there any signs of its abating. We 
BOW dragged the bodies on deck and threw them overboard. 
Our next care was to get rid of th e mainm ast. The necessary 1 
preparations having been made, Feters cut away at the mast 
(having found axes in the cabin), while the rest of us stood by 
l^e stays and lanyards. As the brig gave a tremendous lee-lurch, 
the word was given to cut away the weather-lanyards, which 
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being done, the whole mass^of wood and rigging ploaged into the 
eea, clear of the brig, and without doing any material injury. 
We now found that the vessel did not labor quite as much as 
before, but our situation was still exceedingly precarious, and, 
in spite of the utmost exertions, we could not gain upon the lei^ 
without the aid of both pumps. The little assistance whidi Au* 
gustus could render us was not really of any importance. To 
add to our distress, a heavy sea, striking the brig to windward, 
threw her off several points from i^e wind, and, before she could 
regain h«r position, another broke completely over her, and 
hurled her full upon her beam-ends. The ballast now shHled in 
a mass to leeward (the stowage had been kno(^ng about per- 
fectly at random for some time), and for a few moments we 
thought nothing could save us from capsizing. Presently, how- 
ever, we partially righted ; but the^ ballast still retaining it? 
place to larboard, we lay so much along that it was useless to 
think of working the pumps, which indeed we could not ha^e 
done much longer in^ any case, as our hailids were entirely raw 
with the excessive labor we had undergone, aiid'were blc^dii^ 
in the most horrible manner. 

Contrary to Parker's advice, we now proceeded to cut away 
the foremast, and at length accomplished it after much difficuky, 
owing to the position in which we lay. In going overboard the 
wreck took with it the bowsprit,,and left us a com plete h ulk. 

So far we had had reason to rejmce in the escape of ourlongboat, 
which had received no damage from any of the huge seas whidi 
had come on board. But we had not long to congratulate ourr 
selves ; for the foremast having gone, and, of course, the fore- 
sail with it, by which the brig had been steadied, every sea now 
made a complete breach over us, and in five minutes our deck 
was swept from stem to stem, the longboat and starboard bul- 
warks torn off, and even the windlass shattered into fragments. 
It was, indeed, hardly possible for us to be in a more pitiable 
condition. 

At noon there seemed to be ^ome slight appearance of the gale's 
abating, but in this we were sadly disappointed, fw it only lulled for 
a few minutes to blow with redoubled fury. About four in the 
afternoon it was utterly impossible to stand up against the vio- 
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lence of the blast ; and, as the night closed in upon us, I had not a 
shadow of hope that the vessel would hold together until morning. 

By midnight we had settled very deep in the water, which was 
now up to the orlop deck. The rudder went soon afterward, 
the sea which tore it away lifting tl^ after portion of the brig 
entirely from 1^-watcr^ against which she thumped in her de- 
scent with such a ocmenssion s^ would be occasioned by going 
ashore. We hadkll calculated that the rudder would hold its 
ow^ to the last, as it was unusually strong, being rigged as I have 
never seen one rigged either befcHre or since. Down its main 
timber th^e ran u succession of stout iron hooks, and others in 
the same manner down the stem^ost Through these hooks 
there extended a very thick wrought-iron rod, the rudder being 
thus held 4o the stem-^post, and swinging freely on the rod. The 
tremendous force of the sea which tore itx>£f ms^ be estimated by 
die fact^ that the' hooks in the stern-post, which ran entirely 
throu^ it, being clinched on the mside, were drawn every one 
of tibem completely out of the solid wood. 

We had scarcely time tQ draw breatii aft;er the violence of this 
^ock, when one of the meet tremendous waves I had then ever 
known broke right on hoard of us, sweeping the companion-way 
dear ofT, burs^ng in the hatchways, and tiling every inch of the 
vessel with water. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Luckily, just before night, all four of us had lashed ourselves 
firmly to the fragments of the windlass, lying in this manner as 
^at upon the deck as possiUe. This precaution alone saved us 
from destruction. As it was, we ware all more or less stunned 
by the immense weight of water which tumbled upon us, and 
which did not roll from above us until we were nearly exhaust- 
ed. As soon as I could recover breath, I called sdoud to my 
companions. Augustus alone replied^ saying, "It is all over 
with us, and may Crod have mercy upcm our souls*" By-and-by 
both the others were enabled to spe^, when they exhorted us to 

4* 
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take courage^ as th^re was 8iiU hope ; it hwg impossible,, fhna 
the nature <^ the cargo, tiiat the brig could go down, and there 
being every chance that the gale would blow over by the momr 
ing. These words inspired me with uew life ; for, st^^nge as it 
may seem, although it was obvious that a vessel wi^ a c^drgo of 
empty oil^casks would not sink, I bad been hitherto so, con^ised 
in mind as to have overlooked tlus consideration ^dt<^ether ; and 
the danger whidx I had£>r s<»iie time regarded ad the most imr 
minent was that of £[mndering. As hope reviv^ within me^ I 
made use of every Of^rtoaity to stren^l^en the lashings which 
held me to the remaias of the wi^i^asa, emd in iim ocoupaticm.I 
soon discovered that my e^mpaoiona wera aUo bu^« Xh^.ni^ 
was as dark as it covld possibly be^ and the herril^i^ir^kisig dm 
and confusion which surrounded us it is useless to attempt de^- 
' scribing. Our deck lay level with tha sea, or rather we.w^re 
encircled with a towerii^ ridge of foam, a p<»*tic»iof which swept 
over us every instant It is not . too much to say that our heads 
were not fairly out of water more than one second i^ three. 
Althou^ we lay close together, no one of us could ae^ the other, 
or, indeed, any pocticm of the brig Usel^ upon which we were so 
tempestuously hurled about.. At intervals we called one to ^m 
other, thus endeavori]% to keep alive ho^, and render consdar 
tion and encouragement to such of us as stood most in need of it. 
The feeble condition of Augustus made him an object of solici- 
tude with us all; and as, &om the lacerated/ condition of his 
right arm, it must have been impossible for him to secure his 
lashings with any degree of firmness, we were in momentiuy ex- 
pectation of finding that he had gone overboard — ^yet to render 
him aid was a thing altogether out of the question.. Fortunately, 
his station was more secure than that of any of ^he rest of us ; for 
the upper part of his body lying just beneath a portion of the 
shattered windlass, the seas, as they tumbled in upon him, were 
greatly broken in their violence. In any other situation than 
this (into which he had been accidentally thrown after having 
lashed himself in a very closed spot), he must inevitably have 
perished before morning. Owing to the brig's lying so much 
along, we were all less liaUe to be washed off than otherwise 
would have been the case. The heel, as I have before stated, 
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was to larboard, about one half of the deck being constantly under 
water. The seas, therefore, which struck us to starboard were 
much Im^en by the vessel's side, only reaching us in fragments 
as we k^ ilat on our faces ; while those which cs^e from larboard, 
beiipg what are jeidled back-water seas, and obtaining little hold 
i^n us on account of our po&i^urey had not«ufficient force to drag 
«e firom our ,£ftstenings. 

In this frightful situation we lay until the day brdke so as to 
i^ow iis qdoce fully the h(N*rors which surrounded us. The brig 
was a yereio^y rolling about at the mftrft y of t^-rt^^j ^t^^^ ^e 
gale was upon the inccease, if anything, blowing indeed a com- 
plete hurri^uae, and tiiere appeared to u& no earthly prospect of 
deliverance^ For several hours we held on in silence, expecting 
every moment liiat our lashings would either give way, thsit the 
Tt^nains <^ the windlass would go by the board, or that some of 
the l^gft f»<=^<^T which reared in eYerj direction around us and 
i^ve^ us, would drive the hulk so far beneath the water that we * 
should be drowned before it coiild regain the surface. By the 
mercy ^.God, however,, we were preserved from these imjuinent 
dangers, and about midday were cheered by the light of the 
blessed, sun. Shortly afterward we could perceive a sensible 
dimimition in the force of the wind, when, now for the first time 
since the }?^ter part of the ev^ing before, Augustus spoke, ask- 
Big Peters,, wlio lay closest to him, if he thought there was any 
possibiHty of our beiii^ saved. As no reply was at first made to 
this question, we all concluded that the hybrid had been drowned 
where he lay ;, but presently, to our great joy, he spoke, although 
very feeWy, saying that he was in great p^n, being so cut by the 
tig^lknesa of his lashings across the stomach, that he must either 
find means of loosening them or perish, as it was impossible that 
be could endure his misery much longer. This occasicmed us 
great distress, as it was altogether useless to think of tdding him 
in any maimer while ihe sea co^atinued washing over us as it did. 
We exh<»-ted him to bear his sufferings with fortitude, and prom- 
ised to seize the first opjportunity which should pfier itself to 
rdieve him. Be replied that it would soon be too late ; that it 
would be all over with him befpre we cqu14 help him ; fmd theii^ 
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after moaning for some mintites, lay silent, when we conclndeel 
that he had perished. 

As the evening drew on, the sea had fallen so mudi that 
scarcely more than one wave broke over the hulk: from windward 
in the course of five minutes, and the wind had abated a ^reat 
deal, although still blowing a severe gale. I had not heard «txf 
of my companions speak for hours, and now eaHed to Augnstdiiw 
He replied, although very feebly, so that I could laot distingofeh 
what he said. I then spoke to Peters said to Palmer, neither of 
whom returned any answer. 

Shortly after this period I fell into a state of partial kisensi* 
bility, during which Ae most pleasing ifiaages boated in my itasic 
gination ; such as green trees, waving meadows of ripe gmib^ 
processions of dancing girls, troops of cavalry, arid other phan« 
tasies. I now remember that, in all which "passed befcnre my 
mind's eye, v^^gi^yras a predominant idea. Thus, I tie^er fan- 
cied any stationary object, such as a house, a mountain, or any- 
thing of that kind ; but windmills, ships, large bird^, balloons, 
people on hors^ack," carriages driving ftiriously, and similar 
moving objects, presented themselves in encBess suecessioH. 
When I recovered from this state, the sun was, as near as I 
could guess, an hour high. I had the greatest difficulty in bring- 
ing to recollection the various circumstances - connected with my 
situation, and for some time renxamed firmly convinced that I 
was still in the hold of the brig, neat the box, and that t^e1>ody 
of Parker was that of Tiger. 

When I at length completely came to my senses, I found ^mt 
the wind blew no more than a moderate breeze, and that the sea 
was comparatively calm; so much so that it only washed over 
the brig amidships. My left arm had broken loose from its 
lashings, and was much cut about the elbow ; my right was en- 
tirely benumbed, and the hsaii and wrist swollen prodigiously 
by the pressure of the rop§, which had worked from the shoidder 
downward. I was alSQ in great pain from another rope which 
went about my waist, and had been drawn to an insufferable de- 
gree of tightness. Looking round itpon my companions, I saw 
that Peters still lived, although a thidt line was p«lled so fdrd* 
\ \)\j around his loins qb to give him the appearance of being cut 
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nearly in two ; as I sdrred, he made a feeble motion to me with 
his hand, pointing to the rope. Augustus gave no indication of 
life whatever, and was bent nearly double across a splinter of the 
windlass. Parker spoke to me when he saw me moving, and 
asked me if I had not sufficient strength to release him from his 
situation, saying, that if I would summon up what spirits I could, 
snd ccwotrive to untie him, we might yet save our lives ; but that 
otherwise we must aU perish. I told him to take courage, and I 
would endeavor to free him. Feeling in my pantaloon's pocket, 
I got hold of my penknife, and, after several ineffectual 
attempts, at length succeeded in opening it. I then, with my left 
hand, mani^ed to free my right from its fastenings, and afler- 
wiurd cut the other ropes^hich held me. Upon attempting, how- 
ever, to move from my position, I found that my legs failed me 
altogether, and that I could not get up; neither could I move 
my right arm in any direction. Upon mentioning this to Parker, 
he advfi^ me to lie quiet for a few minutes, holdmg on to the 
<windlass with my lefl hand, so as to allow time for the blood to 
eirculate. Doing this, the numbness presently ^egan to die away, 
so that I could move first one of my legs, and then the other; 
and, shoitly afterward, I regained the partial use of my right 
anxL r now crawled with great caution towards Parker, without 
getting on my .legs, and sopn^mt loose all the lashings about him, 
when, after a short delay, he idso recovered the partial use of 
bis limbs. We now lost no time in getting loose the rope from 
Peters. It had cut a deep gash through the waistband of his 
woollen pantaloons, aud through two shirts, and made its way 
into- his groin, from which the blood flowed out copiously as we 
removed the cordage. No sooner had we removed it, however, 
than he spoke, and seemed to experience instant relief — ^being 
able to move with much greater ease than either Parker 
or mys^f— this was no doubt owing to the discharge of 
blood. 

We had little hope that Augustus would recover, as he evinced 
no si^s of life ; but, upon getting to him, we discovered that he 
iMtd merely swooned froin loss of bloody the bandages we had 
placed around his wounded arm having been tern c^ by the 
water ; ncme of the n^pee which held him to the windlass were 
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drawn sufficientlj tight to occasion his death. Having relieved 
him from the fastenings, and got him clear of the broken wood 
about the windlass, we secured him in a dry place to windward, 
with his head somewhat lower than his body, and all three of 
us busied ourselves in chafing his limbs. In about half an hour 
he came to himself, although it was not until the next morning 
that he gave signs of recognizing any of us, or had sufficjent 
strength to speak. By the time we had tbps get dear of our 
lashings it was c[uite dark, and it begaa to cloud up, so that we 
were again in the greatest agony lest it.^hould come on to blow 
hard, in which event notluag, could hav^ saved, us from perkhlng^ 
exhausted as we were. By good fortune it continued T©ry mor 
derate during the night, the sea subsidmg.eve^T' minute, which 
gave us great hopes of ultimate preservation*. A gentle breeze 
still blew from the N. W., bjat th^ weather T|cas not at all GoLd, 
Augustus was lashed <!arefuily to windwi^ in sudsi a manner a» 
to prevent hbn from slipping overboard with the rolls of the 
vessel, as he was still too weak to hold on at alL For ourselves 
there was no such necessity. We dat dose t<^th^, supporting 
each other with the aid of the broken ropes about the windlass, 
and devising methods of escape from our frightful aitnatiop* 
We derived much comfort from taking oCoii^r clothe^ and wring** 
ing the water, from them. When we put them on. s^r this, they 
felt remarkably warm find pleasant, ahd served to invigorate us 
in no little degree. We helped Augustus off with his, and 
wrung them for him, when he experienced the same comfort. 

Our chief sufferings were now those; of hunger and thirst, aacl^ 
when we looked forward tb the means of relief in. this respect, 
our hearts sunk within us,^a])d we were induced to Yegret that 
we had escaped the less dreadful perUs <^ the sea^. We endea^ 
vored, however, to console oui?!seJvea with the hope of being 
speedily picked up by s<»ae vessel, fuid encouraged each other to 
bear with fortitude the evils that might happen. 

The mommg of the fourteenth at length dawned, and the 
weather still ccmtinued dear and pleasMit, with a steady but yerj 
light breeze from the N. W, The sea was no^ quite smooth, 
and as, from some cause which we eould not determine, the brig 
did not lie so much along as she had done before, the deck was 
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comparatiyelj dry, and we could move about with freedom. We 
had iK)w been better than three entire days and nights without 
either food or drink, and it became absolutely necessary that we 
should make an attempt to get up something from below. As 
the brig was comj^tely full of water, we went to this work des- 
p^[idingly, and ^th but little expectadon of being able to obtain 
iulything. We made a kind of drag by driving some nails which 
we bcoke out frcm the remmns .of the companion-hatch into two 
pieces of wood. Tying these across each other, and &stening 
them to the e^d of a rope, we threw them into the cabin, and 
bugged them to and fro, in the iamt hope of being thus able to 
entangle some article whidi might , be of use to us for food, or 
which might at least render ua iissistanoe in getting it. We 
spent the greater part of the jnoming in this labor without effect, 
fishing up>BOthing more than a few bedclothes, which were read- 
ily cau^t by the- nails. Indeed, our contrivance was so very 
ciumsy, that any greater success was hardly to be anticipated. 

We now tried the forecast but equally in vain, and were 
upon the brink x>f despair, when Peters proposed that we should 
fasten a rope to his body, and^let him make an attempt to get up 
sometMug by diving into the cabin* This proposition we hailed 
with ail the delight which reviving hope could inspire. He pro- 
ceeded immediately to strip off his clothes with the exception of 
Ins pantaloons; and a strong rope was then care^lly fastened 
around- bis middle, being brought up over his shoulders in such a 
manner that there was no possibility of its slipping. The under- 
taking was one of great difficulty and danger; for, as we could 
hardly expect to find much, if any provision in the cabin itself, it 
was necessary that the diver, after letting himself down, should 
make aium to the right, and proceed imder water a distance of 
ten er twelve feet, in a narrow passage, to the storeroom, and 
return, without drawing breath.^ 

Everything being ready, Peters now descended into the cabin, 
going down the companion-ladder until the water reached his 
chin. He then plunged in, head first, turning to the right as he 
plunged, and endeavoring to make his way to the storeroom. In 
this first attempt, however, he was altogether unsuccessful. In 
less than half a minute after his going down we felt the rope 
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jerked violently (the signal we had agreed upon when he desired 
to be drawn up). We accordingly drew him up instantly, but so 
incautiously as to bruise him badly against Uie ladder. He had 
brought nothing with lum, and had be^i unable to penetrate more 
than a very little way into the passage, owing to tl^ constant exer- 
tions he found it necessary to make in order to keep himself from 
floating up against the deck. Upon getting out he vas very 
much e^dbausted, and had to rest full fifteen mlimtes before he 
could again venture to descend. , ^ . 

The second attempt met with even worse success i^ for he re- 
mained so long under water without giving the signal, that, 
becoming alarmed for his safety, we drew him out without it, and 
found that he was sdmost at the last gasp, having, as he^^d, ten 
peatedly jerked at the rope without our feeling it. This was 
probably owing to a portion of it having become entangled ia ^be 
balustrade at the foot of the ladder. This balustrade was, indeed^ 
80 much in the way, that we determined to remove it, ijf possible, 
before {MX)ceeding with our design. As we had no means of get- 
ting it away except by main force, we aE descended into the 
water as far as we ceuld on die ladder, and giving a pull sagaxo^ 
it with our united strength, succeeded in breaking it down. 

The third attempt was equally unsuccessful vfi&. the twx> first, 
and it now became evident that itothing could be dooe in this 
manner without the aid of some weight with which line diver 
might steady himself, and keep to the fioor of tbe^eabin whfle 
making his search. For a long^ time we looked about in vaip. £»r 
something which might answer this purpose ; but at length, to our 
great joy, we discovered one of the weadier-forechaina so loose that 
we had not the least difficulty in wrendiing it off. Having fast- 
ened this securely to one of his.ankels, Peters now made his 
fourth descent into the cabin, a^ this time succeeded in making 
his way to the door of the steward's room. To his inexpressible 
grief, however, he found it locked, and was obliged to return 
without effecting an entrance, as, with the greatest exertion, he 
could remain under -water not more, at the utmost extent, than a 
single minute. Our afiairs xtow looked gloomy mdeed, and nei- 
ther Augustus nor myself could refrain from bursting into tears, 
as we thought of the host of difficulties which encompassed us, 
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and the slight probability which existed of our finally making an 
escape. But this weakness was not of long duration. Throwing 
ourselves on our knees to Grod, we implored his aid in the many "? '' 
dangers which beset us ; and arose with renewed hope and vigor 
to think what could yet be done by mortal means towards ac- 
complishing our deMveranoe. 



CHAPTER X. 

Shortly afterward an incident occurred wbldi I am induced 
to look upon as inore intensely producttve of emoti(m, as far more 
replete with the extremes first of delight and then of horror, than 
even any of the thousand chances which afterward befell me in 
nine long years, crowded with events o£ the most startling, and^ 
in many cases, of the most tmconceived and unconceivaUe char- 
acter. We were lying oh the deck near the companion-way, and 
debating the possibility of yet making our way into the store- 
room, when, looking towards Augustus, who lay fronting myself, 
I perceived that he had b€KX»ne all at once deadly pale, and that 
his lips were quivering in the most singular and unaccountable 
manner. Greatly aUurmed, I spoke to him, but he made me no 
reply, and I was beginning to think that he was suddenly taken 
ill, when I took notice of his eyes, which were glaring appa- 
rently at some object behind me. I turned my head, and shall 
never forget the ecstatic joy which thnlled through every particle 
of my firame, when I perceived a large brig bearing down upon 
us, and not more than a couple of miles off. I sprung to my feet 
as if a musket bullet had suddenly struck me to the heart ; and, 
stretching out my arms in the direction ^f the vessel, stood in this 
manner, motionless, and u nablejboarticulate a sy^able . Peters and 
Parker were equally affected, although in different ways. The 
former danced about the deck like a madman, uttering the most 
extravagant riiodomontades, intermingled with howls and impre- 
cations, while the latter burst into tears, and ccmtinued for many 
minutes weeping like a diild* 
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The vessel in sight was a large hermaphrodite brig, of a Dutch 
i>uild, and painted black, with a tawdry gilt figurehead. She 
had evidently seen a good deal of rough weather, and, we sup* 
posed, had suffered much in the gale which had |>rot%d so disas* 
trous to ourselves ; for her fcv^etopmast was gone, and some of 
her starboard bulwarks. WheQ we fijsst saw her, she was, as I 
have already said, about two miles^'Off and to windward^ bearing 
down upon us. The breeze was very gentle, and what astonished 
us chiefly was, that she had no other sails set than her foresail 
and mainsail^ with a flying jilK^of course she came down but 
slowly, and our impatience amounted nearly to phrensy. The 
awkward manner in which she steered, too, was remarked by all 
of us, even excited as we were. She yawed About so conside- 
rably, that once or twice we thought it impossible she could see 
us, or imagined that, having seen us, and discovered no pers(»i 
on board, she was about to tack and make off in another direc- 
tion. Upon each of these occasions we screamed ;and shouted 
at the top of our voices, whe» the stranger would appear to 
change for a moment her intention, and again hold on towards 
us — ^this siDgular conduct being repeated 'two or thre^ tinges, so 
that at last we could think of no other manner of accounting 
for it than by supposing the helmsman to be in liquor. 

No person was seen upon her decks until she arrived within 
about a quarter of a mile of us. We then saw. three seamen, 
whom by their dress we took to be Hollanders. Two of these 
were lying on some old sails near tlie forecastle, and the third, 
who appeared to be looking at us with great curiosity^ was lean- 
ing over the starboard bow near the bowsprit ^This last was a 
stout and tall man, with a yery^rk skin. He seemed by his 
manner to be encouraging us to have patience, nodding to us in 
a cheerful although rather odd way, and smiling constantly, so 
as to display a set of the most brilliantly whitgjeeth. As his 
7^ vessel drew nearer, we saw a red flannel cap which he had on 
fall from his head into the water ; but of this he took little or no 
notice, continuing his odd smile* and gesticulations. I relate 
these things and circumstances minutely, and I relate them, it 
must be understood, precisely as they cleared to us. 

The brig came on slowly, and now more steadily than before^ 
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and — ^I cannot speak calmly of this event — our hearts leaped up 
wildly within us, and we poured out our whole souls in shouts 
and thanksgiving to Grod for the complete, unexpected, and glo- :3' ^ 
lious deliverance that was so palpi^ly at hand. Of a sudden, 
and all at once, there came wafbed overthe ocean tix>m the strange 
Tessel (which ^^as now dose upon us) a smell, a stench, such as 
the whole world has no name for — no conception of — ^hellish — / 
Utterly suffocating — in suflfer able, inc onceiv able. I gasped for V 
breathy and turning to my companions^ perceived that they were 
]paler than marble. But we had now no time left for question 
or surmise — the brig was within ^j feet of us, and it seemed to be 
her intention to run under our counter, that we might board her 
without her putting out a hooX. We rushed aft, when, suddenly, a 
wide yaw threw her ofifi^ five or six points from the course she 
had been running, and, as she passed under our stem at the distance 
of about twenty feet, we had a full view of her decks. Shall I 
ever ^^vi^et the tripl^J^c^^of that spectacle ? Twenty-five or 
thirty human bodies, among whom were several females, lay 
scattered about between the counter and the galley in the last 
and most loathsome state of putrefaction* We plainly saw that 
not a soul lived in that fated vessel I Yet we could not help 
shouting to the dead for help ! Yes, long and loudly did we beg, 
in the agony of the moment, that those silent and disgusting 
images would stay for us, would not abandon us to become like 
them, would receive us among^ their goodly company ! We were 
ravmg with horror and despair — ^thoroughly mad through the 
anguish, of our grievous disappointment. 

As our first loud yell of terror broke forth, it was replied to 
by something, from near the bpwsprit of the stranger, so closely 
resembling the scream of a human voice that the nicest ear 
might have been startled and deceived. At this instant another 
sudden yaw brought the region of the forecastle for a moment 
into view, and we beheld at once the origin of the sound. We 
•aw the tall stout figure still leaning on the bulwark, and still 
nodding his head to and fro, but his face was now turned from us 
60 that we could not behold it. His arms were extended over 
the rail, and the palms of his hands fell outward. His knees 
were lodged upon a stput rope, tightly stretdied, and reaching 
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from the heel of the bowsprit to a cathead. On his back, from 
which a portion of the shirt had been torn, leaving it bare, there 
sat a huge seagull, busily goi^tng itself with the horrible flesh, its 
bin and talons deep buried, and its white plumage spattered all 
over with blood. As the brig moved further round -so as to bring 
us close in view, the bird, with much apparent difficulty, drew 
out its crimsoned head, and, after eying us for a moment as if 
stupefied, arose lazily firom the body upon whidiit had been feast- 
ing, and, flying dkectly above our deck, hovered there a while 
with a portion of clotted ilnd liver-Hke substance in its beak. 
The horrid morsel dropped at len^ with a sullen splash imme- 
diately at the feet of Parker. May Grod forgive me, but now^, 
for the first time, there flashed through my mind a thought, a 
thought which I. will not mention, and I felt myself making a 
step towards the ei^anguined spot. I looked upward, i^id. the 
eyes of Augustus met my own with a degi^ of iirijense and 
eager meaning which immediately brought me to my senses. I 
sprang forward quickly, and, with a deep shudder, threw the 
frightful thiDg into die sea. - 

The body from which it had been taken, res^ng as it did 
upon the rope, had been easily swayed to and fro by the 
exertions of the carnivorous bird, and it was this motion whidi 
had at first impressed us with the belief of its being alive. 
As the gull relieved it of its weight, it swung round and fell 
partially over, so that the face was fully discovered. Never, 
surely, was any object so terribly full of awe ! The eyes were 
gone, and the whole flesh around the mouth, leaving the teeth 
utterly naked. This, then, yras the smile which had cheei^d us 
on to hope ! this the — ^but I forbear. The brig, as I have already 
told, passed under our stem, and made its way slowly but stea^ 
dily to leeward. With her and with her terrible crew went aU 
our gay visions of deliversmce and joy. Deliberately as she wient 
by, we might possibly have found means of boarding her, had 
not our sudden disappointment, and the appalling nature of the 
discovery which accompanied it, laid entirely prostrate every 
active faculty of mind and body. We had seen and felt, but we 
could neither think nor act, untU, alas, too late. How maob. our 
intellects had be^i weakened by this incident may be estimated 
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b;^ the &ct, that when the vessel had proceeded so hr that we 
conld perceive no more than the half of her hull, the proposi* 
tion was seriouslj entertamed of attemptmg to overtake her by 
swimming I 

I have, since this period^ vamlj endeavored to obtain some 
clew to the hideous uncwtaipty which enveloped the fisite of the 
stranger. Her buOd and general appearance, as I have before 
stated, led us to the belief that she was a Dutch trader, and the 
dresses of the crew also sustained this opinion. We might have 
easily se€»i the name upon her stem, and, indeed, taken other 
t>bservations, which would have guided us in making out her 
character ; but the intense excitement of the moment blinded 
us to everything of that nature. From the safiron-like hue of 
such of the corpses as were not entirely decayed, we concluded 
that the whole jof her company had perished by the yellow fever, 
6r some other virulent disease of the same fearfol kind. K such 
were the^ ease (and I know not what else to imagine), death, to 
judge from the positions of the bodies, must have come upon 
th^n in a manner awfully su ddcgi and ove rwhelm ing, in a way 
totally distinct from that which generf^y characterizes even the 
most deadly pestilences with which mankind are acquainted. 
It is possible, indeed, that poison, accidentally introduced into 
some of their sea-stores, may have brought about the disaster ; 
or that the eating some unknown venomous species of fish, or 
-other marine animal, or oceanic bird, might have induced it — ^but 
it is utterly useless to form coi^'ectures where all is involved, and 
will, no doubt, remain for ever involved, in the most appalling 
and unfaUiomable mystery. 



CHAPTER XL 

Vfrn spent ^e remainder of the day in a condition of stupid 
lethargy, gazing after the retreating vessel until the darkness, 
hiding her from our sight, recalled us in some measure to our 
senses. The pangs of hunger, and thirst then returned, absorbing 
all other cares and considerations. NotluBg, however, could be 
dcHie until the morning, imd, securing ourselves as well as possi- 
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ble, we endeavored to snatch a little repose. In this I sacceeded 
beyond my expectations, sleeping until my companions, who had 
not been so fortunate, aroused me at daybreak to renew our 
attempts at getting up provision from the hulL 

It was now a dead calm, with the sea as smooth as^ I have ever 
known it — ^the weather warm and pleasant. The brig was out 
of sight We commenced our operations by wrenching off, with 
some trouble, another of the forechains ; and having fanned 
both to Peters's feet, he again made an endeavor to reach the 
door of the store-room, thinking it possH>le that he might be able 
to force it open, provided he could get at it in sufficient time ; 
and this he hoped to do, as the hulk lay much more steadily tlian 
before. 

He succeeded very quickly in reaching the door, wh^loosen- 
ing one of the chains from his ankle, he made every exertitm to 
force a passage with it, but in vain, the framework df the room 
being far stronger than was anticipated. He was quite exhaust- 
ed with his long stay under water, and it became absolutely 
necessary that some other one of us should take his pla^e. For 
this service Parker immediately volunteered ; but, eJHer making 
three ineffectual efforts, found that he could never even succeed 
in getting near the door. The condition of Augustus's wounded 
arm rendered it useless for him to attempt going down, as he 
would be unable to force the room open should he reach it, and 
it accordingly now devolved upon me to exert myself for our 
common deUverance. 

Peters had left one of the chains in the passage, and I found, 
upon plunging in, that I had not sufficient balance to keep me 
firmly down. I determined, therefore, to attempt no more, in my 
first effort, than merely to recover the other chain. In gropiiig 
along the floor of the passage for this, I felt a hard substance, 
which I immediate!^ grasped, not having time to ascertain what 
it was, but returning and ascending instantly to the sur&ce. The 
prize proved to be a bottie, and our joy may be conceived when 
I say that it was found to be frrlt of Port wine. Giving thanks 
to God for this timely and chemng assistance, we immediately 
drew the cork with my penknifo, and, each taking a moderate 
sup, felt the most indescribable comfort from the wiM^th, strength, 
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and spirits with which it in8pired us. We then car^ully re* 
corked the bottle, and, hj means of a handkerchief, swung it in 
such a manner that there was no possibility of its getting 
broken. 

Having rested a while after this fortunate discovery, I agsdn 
descended, and now recovered the chain, with whidi I instantly 
came up. I then fastened it on and went down for the third 
time> when I became fully satisfied that no exertions whatever, 
in that situation, would enable me to force open the door of the 
store-room. I therefore returned in despair. 

There seemed now to be no longer any room for hope, and I 
could, perceive in the countenances of my companions that they 
had made up their minds to perish. The wine had evidently 
produced in them a species of delmsn^ which, perhaps, I had 
beep prevented from feeling by ^e immersion I had undergone 
since drii^ng it. They talked incoherently, and about matters \ 
unconnected widi our condition, Peters repeatedly asking me / 
questions about Nantucket. Augustus, too, I remember, ap* 
proached me with a serious air, and requested me to lend him a 
pocket-eomb, as his hair was fuU of fish-scales, atid he wished to T 
get them out before going on shore. Parker appeared somewhat ' 
1^6, a^ected,. and urged me to dive at random into the cabin, and 
bring up any article which might come to hand. To this I con* 
sented, and, in the first attempt, after, staying under aftdl minute, 
brought up a small leather trunk belonging to Captaui Barnard. 
This was immediately opened in the faint hope that it might con- 
tain something to eat or drink. We found nothings however, % 
except a box of razors and two linen shirts. I now went down / 
again, and returned without any success. As my head came 
above water I heard a crash on deck, and, upon getting up, saw 
that my companions had ungratefully taken advantage of my 
absence to drink the remainder of the wine, having let the bottle 
&XL in the endeavor to replace it before 1 saw tiiem. I re- . 
monstrated with them on the heartlessnessof their conduct, when 
Augustus burst into tears. The other two endeavored to laugh 
the matter (^ as a joke, but I hope never again to behold laugh- H 
ter of such a species : the dbtortton of countenance was abscdutely n 
fij^itfoL Indeed, it was ap^parent that the stiBMlus, in tbe 
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emptj state of their stomachs, had taken instant and violent ef 
feet, and that they were all exceedingly intoxicated. With great 
difficulty I prevailed upon them to lie down, when they fell very 
soon into a heavy slumher, accompanied with loud stertorous 
breathing* 

I now found myself, as it were, alone in the brig, and my re- 
flections, to be sure^ were of Uie most fearful and gloomy nature. 
No prospect offered itself to my view but a lingering death by 
&mine, or, at the best, by being overwhelmed in the first gale 
which should spring up, for in our present exhausted condition 
we could have no hope of living through another* 

The gnawing hunger which I now experienced was nearly 
insupportable, and I felt myself capable of going to any lengths 
in order to appease it. With my knife I cut off a small portion 
of the leather trunk, and ^ideavored to eat it, but found it utterly 
impossible to swaUow a single morsel, although I fancied that 
some little alleviation of my suffering was obtained by chewing 
small pieces of it and spitting them out Towards night my 
companions awoke, one by one, each in an indescribable state of 
weakness and horror, brou^t on by the wine, whose fumes had 
now evaporated. They shook as if with a violent ague, and 
uttered the most lamentable cries for water. Their condition 
affected me in the most lively degree, at the same time causing 
me to rejoice in the fortunate train of circumstances whidi had 
prevented me from indulging in the wine, and consequently 
from sharing their melancholy and most distressing sensations. 
Their conduct, however, gave me great uneasiness and alarm ; 
for it was evident that, unless some favorable change took place, 
they could afford me no assistance in providing for our common 
safety. I had not yet abandoned all idea of being able to get up 
something from below ; but the attempt could not possibly be re- 
sumed until some one of them was sufficiently master of himself 
to aid me by holding the end of the rope while I went down. 
Parker appeared to be somewhat more in possession of his senses 
than the others, and I endeavored, by every means in my power, 
to arouse him. Thmking that a plunge in the sea-water might 
have a beneficial effect, I contrived to fasten the end of a rope 
around his body, and then, leading him to the ccHnpanion-way 
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(he remaining quite passive all the while), pnshed bim in, and 
immediately drew him out. I had good reason to congratulate 
myself upon having made this experiment ; for he appeared much 
revived and invigorated, and, upon getting out, asked me, in a 
rational manner, wiy I had so served him. Having explained 
my object, h^ expressed himself indebted to me, and said that he 
felt greatly better firom the immersion, afterward conversing 
B^nsib^ upon our situation. We then resolved to treat Augustus 
and Peters in the aiame way, which we immediately did, when 
they both jexperiei^ced mudi benefit from the shock. This idea 
of sudd^i immersicoi had beei^ suggested to me by reading in 
some medical work the good effect of the shower-bath in a case 
where the patient was suffering from mania a potu. 

Finding that I could now trust my companions to hold the end 
of the rope, I jagain made three or four plunges into the cabin, 
although it was now quite d^k, imd a gently but long swell from 
the tiort^w^rd rendered the hulk, somewhat unsteady .< In the 
course of these attempts I succeeded m bringing up two case- 
knives, a three-^gallon jug, empty,, and a blanket^ but nothing 
which, could serve us for food. I continued my efforts, after 
getting these artjkdes^ jontil I was completely exhausted, but 
l^ought up nothing else> Puring the night Parker and Peters 
occupied tiiemselyes by tunis in the same manner ; but nothing 
coming to hand, we now gave up this attempt in despair, con- 
duding that we were exhausting ourselves in vain. 

We passed the remainder of this night in a state of the most 4 
intense mental and bodily angnish that can possibly be imagined. I 
The morning of the sixteenth at length dawned, and we looked 
eagerly around the horizon for relief, but to no purpose. The 
sea was still smooth, with only a long swell from the northward, 
as on yester4ay* This was the wxth day since we had tasted 
either food or drink, with the exc^eption of the bottle of Port 
wine, and it was clear that we could hold out but a very little 
while longer unless something coujd be obtained. I never saw 
before, nor wish to see again, human beings so utterly emaciated J 
as Peters and Augustus. Had I met them on shore in their 
present eondiUon I should not. have had the slightest suspicion 
that I had ever beheld ti«m. Their countenances were totally 

Vol. IV.—* 
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changed in character, so that I coald not bring mj^elf to believe 
them really the same individuals with whom I had been in comi- 
pany but a few days before. Parker, although sadly reduced, 
and so feeble that he could not raise his head from his bosom, 
was not so far gone as the other, two. He suffered with great 
patience, making no complaint^ and ^deavoring to inspire irt 
with hope in every manner he could devise. For myself, al* 
though at the commencement of the voyage I had been in bad 
health, and was at all tunes of a delicate constitution, I suffered 
less than any of us, being much less reduced hi frame, and 
retaining my powers of mind in a sm-prising degree, while the 
rest were completely prostrated in intellect, and seemed to be 
brought to a species of aee gnd child hood, generally simpering 
in their expressions, with idi otic smj les, and uttering the most 
ab surd platit udes. At intervals, however, they would appear to 
revive suddenly, as if inapired all at once with a consckmsness 
of their condition, when they would spring upon their feet in :a 
momentary flash of vigor, and speak, for a short period, of their 
prospects, in a manner altogether rational, although full of the 
most intense despair. It is possible, however, that my compan-^ 
ions may have entertiyned the same opinion of their oWn condi- 
tion as I did oi mine, and that I may have unwittingly beeaguiky 
of the same extravagances and imbecilities as themselv^-^this 
is a matter which cannot be determined. 

About noon Parker declared that he saw land off the larboard 
quarter, and it was with the utmost difficulty I could restrain 
him from plunging into the sea with the view of swimming 
towards it. Peters and Augustus took little notice of what be 
said, being i^parently wrapped up in 'moody contemplation. 
Upon looking in the direction pointed out, I could not perceive 
the faintest appearance oi the shore — ^indeed, I was too weU 
aware that we were far from any land to indulge in a hope of 
that nature. It was a long time, nevertheless, before I ccHild 
convince Parker oi his mistake. He then burst into a flood of 
tears, weeping like a child, with loud cries and sobs, for two or 
three hours, when, becommg exhau9ted, he f&U asleep. 

Peters and Augustus now made several ineffectual efforts ta 
swallow portions of the leather. I advised them to chew it aad 
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gpit it out ; but they were too excessively debilitated to be able 
to follow my advice* I continued to chew pieces of it at inter- 
vals, and found some r^ief irom so doing ; my chief distress was 
for water, imd I was only prevented from taking a draught from 
tbe sea by rem^nbering the jK)rrible c(»isequences which thus 
have r^ulted to others who were similarly siteated with oursdves* 

The day wore on in tius manner, when I suddenly discovered a 
0^ to the eastward, and on our huHboard bow. She appeared to 
be a large s^up^ and was 0(»aiBg nearly athwart us, being pro- 
bably twelve or Meen miles distant None of my oompanions 
had as yet di8€<yr«re4 her^ a^d I forbore to^tdl them oi her for 
the present, lest we might again be disc4)pointed of relief. At 
length, upcm her getting nearer, I saw distinctly that she was 
heading immediately for us, with her light siuls filled. I could 
now contain myself no kMiger,tuid pointed her out to my fellow- 
sufferers. They immediately sprang to their feet, again indnl- 
^mg in :^ ^ost extray^gant demiKistrations of joy, weeping, 
laughipg in s% idiotic manner, jumping, stamping upon the deck, 
tearing their hair, and praying' and cursing by turns. I was so 
affected by their conduct, as well as by wh^ I now ccmsidered a 
sure pisespect of deliverance, that I oould not refrain from joining 
in with their madness, and gave way to the impulses of my 
gratitude ani ecstasy by lying and rolling on the de<i, dapping 
my hands, shouting, and other dmilar acts, until X was suddenly 
called to my reeolle^tioOa and once. m<»re^o the extreme of human 
misery and despair, by perceiving the ship all at^once with her 
st^rp fuHy presented towards us, and steering in a direction 
nearly opposite to that in which I had at first perceived her. 

It was some time before I could induce my poor ccmipanions to 
believe that this sad reverse in our prospects had actually taken 
place. They replied to aU my assertions witha stare and a gest- 
ure implying th9,t they were not to be deceived by such misre- 
presentations. The conduct of Augustus most sensibly affected 
me. In spite of all I could say or do to the contrary, he per* 
sisted in saying that the ship was rapidly nearing us, and in 
xnaking t»%parations to go on^ board of her. Some se a-weed 
floating by tlie brig, h^ maintained that it was ib& ships boat, 
and endeavored to throw himself upon it, holding aiid shrieldng 
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in the most heart*rending manBer, when I forcibly restrained him 
from thus casting himself into the sea* 

Having beccwne in some degree padfied, we continued to 
watch the ship until we finely lost sight of her, the weather 
becoming hazy, with a light breeee springing up. As soon as 

(she was entirely gone, Parker tnmed suddenly towards me with 
an expression of countenance which made me shudder. There 
was about him an air of self-possession which I had not nc^eed 
in him until now, and before he opened his lips my heart told n^ 
4 1 ^hat he would say. He proposed, in a few words, that one of 
{} us should die to preserve tiie existence of &e others. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

I HAB, for sometime past, dwelt upon the prospect of our being 
reduced to this last horrible extremity, and hadaeo^tly made tip 
my mind to suffer death in any shape or under any circumstan^ 
ces rather than resort ito such a course. Nor Was this resolution 
in any degree weakened bf the present intensity of hunger under 
which I labored. The proposition had not been heiird hj either 
Peters or Augustus. I therefore took Parker aside ; and men- 
tally praying to Gk)d foi^ power to dissuade him from the horrible 
purpose he entertained, 1 expostulated with him for a long time, 
and in the most supplicating manner, beggmg him in the name 
of everything which he held sacred, and urging him by every 
^species of argumeilt which the extremity of the case suggested, 
to abandon the idea^ and not to mention it to either of the o^er 
two. 

He heard all I smd without attempting to controvert any of 
my arguments, and I had begun to hope that he would be pte* 
vailed upon to do as I desired. But when I had ceased speakihgj 
he said that he knew very well all I had said was true, and that 
to resort to such a course wagjhe mostho rriblp altemfltive which 
could enter into the mind o^^m> but that he had now held otit 
as long as human nature coidd be sustained ; that it was unne- 
cessary for all to perish, w^en, by the death of one, it Was 
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possible, and even probable, that the rest might be finally pre- 
served ; adding that I might save myself the trouble o£ trying to 
turn him from his purpose, his mind having be^n thc»x>ughly 
Blade up on the subject even before the appearance of the ship, 
and that only her heaving in s^bt had prevented him from 
mentioning his intention at an earlier period. 

I now beggedhim, if he would not be prevailed upon to abandon 
his design, at least to de£er it fcKr another day^ when some vessel 
might <ome to our relief; again reiterating every argument I 
eouM devise, and Whkh I thought likely to have influence with 
one of his rough nature. He said, in reply, that he had not 
spoken until the very last poss&le moment ; that he could exist 
no knger without susteittace of some kind ; and that therefore in 
another day his suggestion would be too late, as regarded himself 
atleast. 

Finding that he was not to be moved by any thmg I could say 
in a mild tone, I now assumed a different demea&or, and told him 
that he must be Si-smte I had sufi^red less than astj of us from 
our calamities ; that my health an^ strength, consequently, were 
at that moment far better t^an his own, or thcui that either of 
Peters or Ai:^ustus ; in short, that I was in a condition to have 
my own way by f<H:oe if I found it necessary ; and that, if he 
attempted in any manner to acquaint the others with his bloody 
and cannibal designs, I woujd not hesitate to throw him into the 
sea. Upon tins he immediat^y seized me by the throat, and 
drawmg a haSie, made several ineffectual efforts to stab me in 
ihe stomach ^ an^ktrodty which his excessive debility alone pre- 
vented him from accomplishii^^ In the meaa time, being roused 
to a hjigh pitch of anger, I forced him to the vessel's side, with 
the friU intention of throwing him overboard. He was saved 
from this fate, however, by the interference of Peters, who now 
approached and separated us, asking the cause of the disturbance. 
This Pai4cer told before I could find means in any manner to 
prevent him. 

The e£fect of his worcb was even B»(N*e terrible than what I 
had antiotpated. Both Augustus axkd Peters, who, it seems, had 
kmg secretly entertained the same fearful idea whidsi Parker had 
be^i merely the first to broach, joiBed with him in his design, 
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and insisted upon its immediately bemg carried into effiset I 
iiad calculated that one at least of the two former wouldl>e foui^ 
etill possessed oi snffident stren^ h of mind to side with myself 
in resisting any attempt to exeeute so dreadfol a purpose ; and, 
with the aid of either one of them« I had no £»ar €i heingableto 
prevent its accomplishment. Being disappointed in tins expeo- 
tation, it became absoklel j necessafj that I should attend to mj 
own safety, as a farther res»tance on mj part might possibly be 
ccmsidered by men in their firightiul coild^on a suffidoit excuse 
for refusing me Mr play ia the tragedy that I knew would 
speedily be enacted. 

I now told them I was wiHhig to si^^mit to the proposi^ 
merely requesting a delay of i^ut one hoBr^ in order that the 
hg which had gathered around us might have an c^portunity of 
Ming, when it was possible that the ship we had seen might be a^u» 
in sight After great difficulty I obtained from them a pnHnise 
to wait thus long; and, as I had anticipated (a bree^ n4[>idly 
coming in), the fog lifted before the hoi»r had expired, when^ no 
vessel appearmg in sight, we prepared to ^w^w Inta. 

It is with extreme reluctance that I dwdl upon tlra f^palling 
scene which ensued ; a scene which, with its ininutest details, m 
Ba&r events have be^i able to efface in the slightest degree froiaEi 
my memory, and whose stem recoUeetion will embitter every 
6iture moment of my existence. Let me run over this p<»tion of 
my narrative with as much haste as the nature of the events to 
be spoken of will permit The only method we could devise for 
the terrific lottery, in which we were to td^e each a chftDOCy was 
that of drawing straws. Small ^linters of wood were made to 
answer our purpose, and it was agreed thai I should be ^e hold* 
er. I retired to one end of the hulk, while my poor oompaniona 
silently tock up their station in the other with their backs turned 
towards me. The bitterest^anxiety which I endured at any 
period of this fearful drama was while I occupied myself in the 
arrangement of the lots, rniere are few conditions into whi«h 
man can possibty fall where he wiH not feel a deep interest in 
the preservati(m of his existence ; an interest momentarily in- 
creasing with the frailness of the tenure by ^^lich that existesioe 
may be held. But now that the fAteatf definite, and stem nature 
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of the business in which I was engaged (so different fixun the 
tnmultaoos dangers of the storm or the gradnally apiH*oaching 
horr(»rB ci famine) allowed me to reflect on the few chances I had 
of escaping the most appalling ci deaths— a death for the most 
s^ypallmg of purposes— every partide g( that energy which had 
fio l<Hig buoyed me up departed like feathers before the wind, 
leaving me a helpless prey to the most abject and pitiable terror. 1 
I coukl not, at first, even sumoKm up sufficient strength to tear 
and fit together the small splinters of wood, my fingers absolutely 
reusing their office, and my knees knodung violently against 
each other. My mind ran over n^dly a thousand alMSurd pro* 
jects by which to avoid becoming a partner in the awful specu- 
lation. I thought of fidling on my knees to my araipanions, and 
entreatbg them to let me escape thb necessity ; <^ suddenly 
ms^sg upon them, and, by patting one of them to death, of 
i^endering the dedsion by lot useless — ^in ^rt, of everyUiing but 
of going throi^h with the matter I had in hand. At last, after 
wasting a lotig time in this imbecile conduct, I was recalled to 
my senses by the voice of Parker, who urged me to relieve them 
at OBce from the terrible anxiety they were enduring. Even 
then I could not bring myself to arrange the splinters upon the 
spot, but thought over every spedes of finesse by which I could trick 
some one of my fellow-sufferers to draw the eiiort straw, as it had 
been agreed that whoever drew tiie shortest of four splinters from 
my hand was to die fc^ the preserva^on of the rest. Before any * 
one condemn me for this appai^nt heiurtlessness, let him be i 
placed in a situation precisely similar to my own. 

At length delay was no longer posdble, and, with a heart 
almost bursting from my bosom, I advanced to ^e region of the 
fbrecastle, where my companions were awaiting me. I held out 
my hand with the splinters, and Petera immediately drew. He 
was free-r^, at least, was not the shinrtest ; and there was now 
another chance against my escape. I summoned up all my 
strength, and passed the lots to Augustus. He also drew inmie- 
diately, and he also was free ; and now, whether I should live or \ 
die, the chances were no more than predsdy even. At this mo* [ 
ment all the fierceness of the t^er possessed my bosom, and I 
felt towards my poor fellow-creatuse, Pari^r, th^ most intense . 
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the most diabolica l hatred But the feeling did not last ; and, at 
length, with a conyulsive shudder and closed ejes, I held out the 
two remaining splinters towards hitn. It was full five luinutes 
before he oould summon resolution to draw, during whi^ period 
of heart-rending su^ense I never once opened my eyes. Pres* 
ently one of the two lots was quickly drawn from my hand. The 
decision was then orer, yet I knew not whether it was for me or 
against me. No <Hie spoke, andsiill I dared not satisfy myself 
by looking at the splinter I held. Peters at length took me by 
the hand, and I forced myself to look up, when I inanediately 
saw by the countenanee of Parke)* that I was safe, ^md that he it 
was who had been doomed to su^Sar, Gaspijig for breath, I fell 
senseless to the deck. 
^ I recovered from my swoon in time to behc^ the consnnmu^ 
tion of the tragedy in the dea^h of him who had been chj^^j 
instrumental in bringing it i^out. He made no resistance what* 
ever, and was stabbed in the hack by Peters, when he fell 
instantly dead. I must not dwell upon the fearful repast which 
immediately ensued. Such things may be imagined, but words 
have no power to in^ess the mind with the exquisite horrpr of 
their reality. Let it suffice to say that, having in same measure 
appeased the raging thirst which consumed us by the blood of 
the victim, and having by common consent taken off the hands, 
feet and head, throwing them together with the entrails, into the 
sea, we devoured the rest of the body, piecemeal, during the four 
ever memorable days of the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth^ 
and twentieth of the month. 

On the nineteenth, there coming on a smart shower which 
lasted fifteen or twenty minutes, we contrived to catch some 
water by means of a sheet which had been fished up from the 
cabin by our drag just after the gale. The quantity we took in 
aU did not amouni to more than half a gallon ; but even this 
scanty allowance supplied ua with compars^ve strength and 
hope. 

On the twenty-first we were again reduced to the last neces- 
sity. The weather stiU remained warm and pleasant, with 
occasional fogs and light breezes, most usually from N. to W. 

On the twenty-seeond, as we were sitting 'dose huddled 
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together, gloomily revolving over our lamentAl^le condition, there 
ilasked tiiro«igh my mind all at mice an iclea which inspired me 
with a bright gleam of hope. I remembered that, when the 
foremast had been cut away, Peters, being in the windward 
chains, passed one of the axes into my hand, requesting me to 
put it, if possible, in a place of security, and that a few minutes 
before the last h^vy sea struck the \mg and filled her I had 
taken this axe into the foreeastle, and laid it in one of the lar- 
board berths. I now thought it possible ihaJbj by getting at this 
axe, we mi^t cut through the dedi over the store-ro<»n, and thus 
reaffly supply ourselves with provisions. 

When I communicated this project to my companions, they 
uttered a fe6ble shout of joy, and we all proceeded forthwith to 
the fnrecastle. The difllculty of descending here was greater 
than that of gomg down ii» the cabin, the opmiing being much 
smaller, for it will be remembered that the whde framework 
about the cabin companicm^xatph had been carried away, where- 
as the £o^ecastle-way, being a simple batch of only about three 
feet square, had remained uninjured. I did not hesitate, how- 
ever, to attempt the descent ; and, a rc^ being fastened round my 
body as before, I plunged boldly in, feet foremost, made my way 
quidcly to the berth, and, at the very ^rst attempt, brought up 
the axe. It was hailed with the most ecstatic joy and triumph, 
and the ease with which it had been obtained was regarded as 
an otnen of our ultimate preservation. 

We now commenced cutting at the deck with all the energy 
of rekindled hope, Peters and myself taking the axe by turns, 
Augustus's wounded arm not permitting him to aid us in any 
degree. As we were stilVso feeble as to be scarcely able to 
stand unsupported, and oould consequently work but a minute or 
two without resting, it soon became evident that many long hours 
would be requisite to accomplish our task — ^that is, to cut an 
opening sufficiently large to admit of a free access to the store- 
room. This consideration, howev^, did not discourage us ; and, 
working all night by the light of the moon, we succeeded in 
effecting our purpose by daybreak on the morning of the twenty- 
third. 

Peters now volunteered to go down ; and, having made all 

5* 
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arrangements as before, he descended, and soon returned^ bring- 
ing up with him a small jar, which, to onr great joy, proved to 
be fhll oi olives. Having shared ^ese among ns, and devoured 
them with the greatest avidity, we proceeded to let him dowm 
again. This time he succeeded beyond our utmost expectattona, 
returning instantly with a large hsaxx and a bottie of Madeira 
wine. Of the latter we each took a moderate sup, having 
learned by experience the pernicious consequences of indulging 
too freely. The ham, except about two potmds near the h&m, 
was not in a conditicm to be eaten^ hsmng he&a entirely spojybi 
by the salt water. The sound paart was divided among us. 
Peters and Augustus, not being able to restrain their appetite, 
swallowed theirs upon the instant ; but I was more cautious, and 
ate but a smafi portion of mine, dreading the thirst which I kn/^«r 
would ensue. We now rested a while feom our labors, which 
had been intolerably severe. 

By noon, feeling somewhat strengthened «i^^ re&eshed, w« 
again renewed our attempt at getting up provisi<m» Peters and 
myself going down alternately, and always wiHi more or fess 
success, imtil sundown. During this iiiterval we had the good 
fortune to bring up, altogether, fbtur more small jars of olives, 
another ham, a carboy containing nearly three gallons of excel- 
lent Cape Madeira wine, and, what gav0 us still more delight, 
a small tortoise of the Gallipago breed, several of which had 
been taken on board by Captain Barmurd, as the Grampus was 
leaving port, from the schooner Hary Pitts, just returned &om a 
sealing voyage in the Pacific 

In a subsequ^it portion of this narrative I shall have fre- 
quent occasion to mention this species of tortoise. It is iound 
principally, as most of my readers may know, in the group itf 
islands called the Gallipagos which, indeed, derive their name 
from the animal — the Spanish wcwrd Grallipago meaning a fresh- 
water terapin. From the peculiarity of their shape wid action 
they have been sometimes called the dephant tortoise. They 
are frequently found of an enormous size. I have myself seen 
several which would weigh from twelve to fifteen-hundred pounds, 
although I do not remember that any navigator speaks of having 
seen them weighing mc»*e than eight hundred. Their appearance 
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is singular^ and even disgusting, Their steps are very slow, 
measured, and heavy, their bodies being carried about a foot from 
the grouad. Their neck is kmg, and exceedingly slender ; from 
^ghteen indies to two feet is a very common length, and I killed 
one, where the distance from the shoulder to the extremity of the 
head was no less dian three feet ten inches. The head has a 
filrikhsg resembktnee to tiiat of a serpent They can exist with- 
out food*€or an almost incredible length of time, instances having 
been known where they have been thrown into the hold of a 
vessel atid lain two years without nourishment of any kind — 
being as fat, and, m every respect^ in as good order at the expi- 
ration of the thne as when Uiey were first put in. In one par- 
tieoiar these extraordinary animals bear a resemblance to the 
dromedary, or. camel of the desert In a bag at the root of the 
neck they carry with them a constant supply of water. In some 
instances, upon killing them afi;er a full year's deprivation of all 
nourishment, as much as three gallons of perfectly sweet and 
fresh water have beenibund in their bags. Their food is chiefly 
wild parsley and celery, with purslain^ sea-kelp, and prickly-pears, 
upon which latter vegetable they thrive wonderfully, a great 
quantity of it being usually found on the hiU-^es near the shore 
wherever the animal itself is discovered. They are excellent and 
highly nutritious food/ and have, no doubt, been the means of 
preserving the lives of thousands of seamen employed in the 
whale-fishery and other pursuits in the Pacific 

The one which we had the good fortune to bring up from the 
storepoom was not of a lai'ge size, we^hing probably sixty-five 
or seventy pounds. It was a female, and in excellent condition, 
being exceedingly £at, and having more than a quart of limpid 
and sweet water in its bag. This was indeed a treasure ; and, 
falling on our knees with one accord, we returned fervent thanks 
to Grod for so seasonable a relief. 

We had great difficult in getting the animal up through the 
opening, as its struggles were fierce and its strength prodigious. 
It was upon the point of making its esc^kpe from Peter's grasp, and 
slipping back into the water, when Augustus, throwing a rope 
with a slip-knot around its throat, held it up m tl^ n^anner until 
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I jumped into the hole bj the side of Peters, and assisted him in 
lifting it out. 

The water we drew cfwefully from the bag into the ja^ wkidi, 
it will be remembered, had been brought up bef(»e from the 
cabin. Having done this, we broke oiTthe neck o£b bottle so as 
to form, with the cork, a kind of glass, holding «K>t qui^ hsdf a 
gill. We then each drank one of these measures foil, and ise^ 
solved to limit ourselves to this quimtitj per daj as k^ as it 
should hold out. , 

During the last two cmt three dajs, Uie weather havii^ been 
dry and pleasant, the bedding we had obtained from the oabin» 
as well as our clothing,^ had become thoroughij dry, so that we 
passed this night (that of the twenty-third) in compaffative com* 
fort, enjoying a tranquil repose, a&cr having .supped plei^ifully 
on olives and ham, with a small aBo wanes of th^ wine; Beiog 
afraid of losing some of our stores overboard daring t^ night, in 
the event of a breeze spdngmg up,, we • seeur^ed them as weU sm 
possible with cordage to the firagments^ of the windlass. Out 
tortoise, which we were anxious to preserve alive as long as wa 
could, we threw on hia back, and o^ierwise carefoMy &stened. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

July 24. This morning ^w us wpnderfuHy recruited in spkks 
and strength. Notwithstanding the perilous situation in which 
we were still placed, ignorsmt of our position, idthough certainly 
at a great distance fix>m land, without more food than would last 
us for a fortnight even with great care, almost entirely without 
water, and floating about at the mercy of every wind and wave, 
on the merest wreck in the world, still the infinitely more terrible 
distresses and dangers from which we had so lately and so provi- 
dentially been delivered caused us to regard what we now endured 
as but little more than an ordineu^y evil-^so stricdy comparatiTe 
is dther good or ill. 

At sunrise we were preparing to renew our attempts at getting 
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Qp sometlBDg from the Btore-rocMn, when, a Bmart shower coming 
ODy with same lightniogy we turned our attention to Uie catching of 
water by means <^ the sheet we had used before for this purpose. 
We had no other means o£ collecting the rain than by holding 
the sheet spread out with one of the fcM'ecl^un-plates in the middle 
«f it The . water^ thus conducted to the centre, was drained 
tiu*oii^rintooar jug« We had nearly filled it in this manner, when, 
a heavy squall ooming on from the northward, obliged us to de- 
gist, as the hulk began once more to roll so Tidently that we 
could no longer ke^ our feet. We now went £»:ward, and, 
lashing ourselves securely to the remnant ai the windlass as be- 
!(»«, awaited the event with far more calmness than could have 
been anticipated, ot would have been imagined possible under 
the ccreumstanoe& At noon the wind had freshened into a two- 
reef iHreeze, and by night into a stiff gale, accompanied with a 
tremendod^y heavy sweU* Experience having taught us, however, 
the best method of arranging our lashings, we weathered this 
dreary night in tolerable security, although thoroughly drenched 
at almost every instant by tibe sea, and in momentary diead of 
being washed off. Fortunately^ the weaker was so warm as to 
render the water rather grateful than otherwise. 

Jufy 2&, This morning the gale had diminished to a mere 
ten-knot breeze, and the sea had gone down with it so consider- 
ably that we were able to keep ourselves dry upon the deck. To 
our great grief, however, we found that two jars of our olives, as 
well as the whole of our ham, had been washed overboard, in 
spite of the careful manner in which ihej had been fastened. We 
determined not to kill the tortoise as yet, and contented ourselves 
for the present with a break&ist on a few of the olives, and a 
measure of water each, which latter we mixed, half and half, 
with wine, finding great relief and strength from the mixture, 
without the distressing intoxication which had ensued upon 
drinking the Port The sea wa9 still far too rough for the re- 
newal of our efforts at getting up provisicm from the store-room. 
Several articles, of no importance to us in our present situation, 
floated up through the opening during the day, and were imme- 
diately washed overboard. We also now observed that the hulk 
lay more al<mg than ever^ so that we could not stand an instant 
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without lashing ourselves. On this account we passed a gloomy 
and uncomfortable daj. At noon the sun appeared to be nearly 
vertical, and we had no doubt that we had been driven down by 
the long suoeession of northward said n<mhwesterly winds into 
the near vicmity of the equator. Towards evening saw several' 
sharks, and were somewhat alarmed by the audacious manner in 
which an enonnously large one approached us^ At one time, a 
lurch throwing the deck very far beneath Ike water, the monster 
actually swam in upon us, flounderii^ for.some mcmi^ts just 
over the compamon-hatoh, and striking Peters violently wil^his 
tail. A heavy sea at length hmied him overboard, much to oui* 
relief. In moderate weather we might have easily captured 
him. 

Ju3^ 26. This morning, the wind having greatly abated^ and 
the sea not being very rough, we determined to renew our exer- 
tions in the store-room. Afier a great deal of hard labor dating 
the whole day, we fi>und that nothing farther was to be expected 
from this quarter, the partitions of the -room having been stove 
during the night, and its contents swept intathe hold. This did* 
covery, as may be supposed, fiUed us with despwr. " 

July 27. Tiie sea nearly trmooth, with a light wind, and stttl 
from the northward and westward. The sun coming out hotly 
in the afternoon, we occupied ourselves in drying our clones. 
Found great relief from thirst, and much comfdrt otherwisej by 
bathing in the sea ; in this, however, we were forced to use great 
caution, being afraid of sharks, several of which were seeil swim- 
ming around the brig during the day. 

July 28. Good weather still. The brig now began to Ik 
along so alarmingly that we feared she would eventually roll 
bottom up. Prepared ourselves as well aef we could for this 
emergency, lashing our tortoise^ water-jug, and two remaining jars 
of olives as far as possible over to the windward, placing them 
outside the hull, below the nwdn-chains. The sea very smooth 
all day, with little or no wind. 

Jvly 29. A continuance of the same weather. Augustus's 
wounded arm began to evince symptoms of mortification. He 
complained of drowsiness and excessive thirst, but no acute pain. 
Nothing could be dcme for his relief beyond rubbing his woundi 
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■with a little of the vinegar from the olives, and from this no ben- 
efit seemed to be experienced. "We did everything in onr power 
Ibr his comfort, and trebled his allowance of water. 

Jvly 80. An excessively hot day, with no wind. An enormous 
shark kept close by the hulk during the whole of the forenoon. 
IKTe made several unsuccessftd attempts to capture him by means 
t)f a noose. Augustus much worse, and evidently sinking as j 
much from want of proper nourishment as from the effect of his 
wounds. He constantly prayed to be released from his suffer- 
ings, wishing for nothing but death. This evening we ate the 
last of our (^ves, and found the water in our jug so putrid that 
we could not swallow it at aH without th^ addition of wine. 
Determined to kill our tortoise in the morning. 

Jidy 31. After a night of excessive anxiety and fatigue, 
owing to the position of the hulk, we set about killing and cutting 
up our tortoise. He proved to be much smaller than we had sup- 
posed, although in good condition— the whole meat about him 
not amounting to more than ten pounds. With a view of pre- 
sferving a portion of this as long as possible, we cut it«into fine 
pieces, and fifled with them our three remaining olive-jars and 
the wine-bottle (all of whidi had been kept), pouring in after- 
ward the vinegar from the olives. In this manner we put away 
about three pounds of the tortoise, intending not to touch it until 
we had consumed the rest. We concluded to restrict ourselves 
to about four ounces of the meat per day ; the whole would thus 
last us diirteen days. A brisk shower, with severe thunder and 
lightning, came on about dusk, but liisted so short a time that we 
only succeeded in catching about half a pint of water. The 
whole of this, by common consent, was given to Augustus, who 
now appeared to be in the last extremity. He drank the water 
from the sheet as we caught it (we holding it above him as he 
lay so as to let it run into his mouth), for we had now nothing 
left capable of holding water, unless we had chosen to empty out 
our wine from the carboy, or the stale water from the jug. Either 
of these expedients would Jiave been resorted to had the shower 
lasted. 

The sufferer seemed to derive but little benefit from the 
draught. His arm was completely black from the wrist to the 
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shoulder, and his feet were like ice. We expected every mo- 
ment to see him breathe his last. He was frightfully enmciated ; 
so much so that, although be weighed a hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds upon his leaving Nantucket, he now did net weigh 
I more than forty or ffty at thefariheiL His eyes were sunk ^ 
in his head, being scarcely percej^ble, and the skia of his cheeks 
hung so loosely as to prevent his mastieatiqg any food, or even 
swallowing any liquid, without great difficult. 

August 1. A continuaooe of the same calm weather, with an 
oppressively hot sun. Suffered exceedingly frpm thirst, the 
water in the jug bdng absolutely putrid and swarming with 
vemmL We contrived, ^nevertheless, to swallow a portion of it 
by mixing it with wino — our thirst, however, was but little 
abated. We found more relief by bathing in the sea, but could 
not avail ourselves of this expedient except at lopg intervals, on 
account of the continual presence of sharks* We now saw 
dearly that Augustus could not be saved; that he was evidently 
dying. We could do nothing to relieve his sufferings, which 
appeared to be great. About twelve. o'clock ^p. ftYpiy#>d^i n strong 
convulsions, and without having spoken for several hours. His 
death filled us with the most gloomy ^H^bodings, -and had so 

I great an ^ect upcm our spirits that we sat motionless by t^he 
corpse during the whole day, and never addressed eaeh other 
except in a whisper. It was not until some time afler dark that 
we took courage to get up and throw the body overboard. It 
was then loathsome beyond expression, and so &r decayed that, 
/ as Peters attempted to M it, an entire leg came off in Ids grasp. 
As the mass of putrefaction slipped over the vessel's side into the 
water, the glare of phosphinic light with which it was surrounded 
plainly discovered to us seven or eight large sharks, the clashing 
of whose horrible teeth, as their prey was torn to pieces among 
them, might have been heard at the Stance of a mile. We 
shrunk within ourselves in the ATt^r^^mify nf h^T^V** ^* the sound. 
August 2. The same fearfully calm and hot weather. The dawn 
found us in a state of pitiable dejecti<m as well as bodily ex* 
haustion. The water in the jug was now absolutely uselessy 
being a thick gelatinous mass; nothing but fr]ghtfhl-4ookkig 
worms mingled with slime. We threw it out, and washed the 
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jog well ia the aea, afterward pouring a little vinegar in it from 
oar bot^es of piokled tortoise. Our thirst could now scarcely be 
endured, and we tried in vain to relieve it by wine, which seemed 
only to add fuel to the flame, and excited us to a high degree <^ 
mtoxication. We afterward endeavored to relieve our suffer- 
ings by mixing the wine with seawater; but this instantly 
brought about the most violent retdiings, so that we never again 
attempted it During the whole di^ we mixiously sought an 
opportunity^ of bathing, butt-o no purpose ; for the hulk was now 
entirely besieged on sB sided with sharks — ^no doubt the identicid 
monsters who had devoured our poor companion on the evening 
before, and who were hLqiomeQtary expectation <^ another simi- 
Ieut feast. This circumstance occasioned us the most bitter 
tegret^ and filled us with the most depressing and melancholy 
forebodings. We had experieiM^ed indescribable reli^ m bathings 
and to have this resource cut tiff in so frig^ful a manner was 
more than we could bear. Nor, indeed, were we alt(^ther free 
from' the apprehension of immediate danger, for the least slip or 
felse movement would have thpown us at once withm reach of 
^lefte voracious fish, who frequently thrust themselves directly 
upon us, swimming up to leeward. No shouts or exertions on our 
part seemed to alarm them. Even, when one of the largest was 
struck with an axe by Peters, imd much wounded, he persisted 
m hi$ attempts to push in where we were. A cloud came up at 
dusk, but, to our extreme anguish, passed over without dischiu*g- 
ing itself It is quite'impossible to copceive our sufferings from 
i^urst at thk pesiod. We passed a sleepless ni^, both on this 
account and tlm>ugh dread of the sharks. 

Augusi^, No prospect of relief, fmd the brig lying still more 
and more along, so that now we could not maintain a footing 
upon deck at all. Busied ourselves in securing our wine and 
tortoise-meat, so that we might not lose them in the event of 
our rolling oVer. Grot out two stout spikes from the forechains, 
and, by means of the axe, drove them into the hull to windward 
within a couple of feet of the water ; this not being very far from 
the keel, as we were nearly upon our beam-ends. To these spikes 
we BOW lashed our provisions, as being more secure than their 
former poeitioB benealh the chuas. Buffered great agony from 
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thirst during the whole day — no cbaoce of bathing <m account of 
the sharks, which never left us for a moment Found it impos*- 
fiible to sleep- 

August 4. A little befere daybreak we perceived that ihe 
hulk was heeling over, and aroused oursdves to prevent beiQg 
thrown off by the movement At first the roll was. slow and 
gradual, and we contrived to ^mber over to windward very 
well, having taken the precauti<»i to leave ropes hanging from 
the spikes we had driven in for the provision. But we h^ not 
calculated sufficiently upon the acceleration of the impetus ; for, 
presently the heel beoaasoe too violemt to allow of our keeping 
pace with it; and, be£»:e dther of us knew what was to hs^peui 
we found ourselves hurled furiously into the isea^ and st^u^Hqg 
several £ithoms beneath the surface, with the hngehuU imm.edi* 
ately above us. . 

In going under the water t had been oUig€4 to let go my hold 
upon the rope^ and finding that I was com{^etely beaeath tb0 
vessel, and my strength utterly exhausted, I scarce]y made a 
struggle f(»r life, and resigned myself, in a few seconds^ to di^ 
But here again I was deceived,^ not having taken into considerar 
tion the natural rebound of the hull to windward. The whirl of 
the water upward, whidi' the vessel occasioned in rolling partially 
back, brought me to the surface still mcore violently than I ha4 
been plunged 4)eneath. Upon coming up, I fijund myself about 
twenty yards front the hulk, as near afi I could judge* She Wjn9 
lying keel up, recking ^iriously from side to side, fmd the sea in 
all directions around was much agitated, and full oi strong whirl- 
pools. I could see nothing of Peters^ An oil-cask was floating 
within a few feet of me, and various other a^d/ee from the brig 
were scattered about 

ISify principal terror was now on account of the sharks, wMch 
I knew to be in my vicinity. la order to deter these, if possible, 
from approaching me, I splashed the water vigorously with both 
hands and feet as I swam towards the hulk, creating a body of 
foam. I have no doubt that to this expedient, simple as it was, . 
I was indebted for my preservation; fi>r the sea all around t^e 
brig, just before her rolling over, was so erowiied with these 
monsters, that I must have been, and really was, in actual c^itaot 
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vidi some of them during my progress. Bj great good fortune, 
however, I reached the side of the vessel in safety, ^though so 
utterly weiakened by the violent exertion I had used that I should 
never have been tM» to get upon it but for the timely assistance 
<^ Peters, trho now, to my great j<^, made his appearance 
(having scrambled vp to the keel fhrni the opposite side of the 
huU), and threw me the end of a rope^^one of those which had 
been attadied to the spikes. 

Having barely escaped this danger, our attention was now 
directed to the dreadful immmency of another; that of absolute 
4taCX&yfi^ Our whole sto<^ of proviskm had beai swept over- « 
board in spite of aU our care in securing it ; and seeing no Icmger v 
the remotest possibility of obtaining more, we gave way both of 
US to despi^, weepmg alend like children, and neither of us 
Attempting to oSbr consolation to the other. Such weakn^s can 
Hcarcely be ocmceived, and to those who have never been simi- 
Jariy situated will, no doubt, appear unnatural ; but it must be 
remembered that oar i^ e ^ects w ere so entirely disordered by the 
long coarse a£ privation and terror to which we had been sub- 
jected, that we could ndt justly be considered, at that perid, in / 
the light of rational beings. In subsequent perils, nearly as ' 
great, if not greater, I bore up with fortitude against all the evils 
of my situation, and Peters^ it will be seen, evinced a stoical phi- 
losophy nearly as incredible as his present childlike supineness 1 
and imbceflity — the mental condition made the difference. / 

The overturning of the brig, even with the consequent loss of 
the wine and turtle, would not, in fed;, have rendered our situa- 
tion more deplorable than before, except for the disappearance of 
the bedclothes by Which we had been hitherto enabled to catdi 
rain-water, imd of the jug in which we had kept it when caught ; 
lor we found the whole bottom, from within two or three feet of 
the bends as iar as the keel, together with the keel itself, thickly 
covered with large bamaeles , whieh froved to he excellent and 
higMi/ nutritioue food. TlTus, in two important respects, the 
accident we had so greatly dreaded proved a benefit rather than 
an injury ; it had opened to us a supply of provisions, which we 
could not have exhausted, using it moderately, in a month ; and 
it had greatly contributed to our comfort as regards position, w« 
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being much more at our ease, and in infinitely less danger, thaa 
before. 

The difficulty, however, of now obtaining water blinded us to 
all the benefits of the change in our eondid<m. That we might 
be ready to avail ourselves, as far as possible, of any shower 
which might faH, we took off our shi^, to make use of tkem as 
we had of the sheets — not hoping, of course, to get more in this 
way, even under the most favcurable drcumstances, than half a 
gill at a time. No signs of a^doud appeared durkig Uie day, wad 
the agonies c^ our thixst were nein?ly ii^eral^e. At i%hty 
Peters obtained about an h^^r's disturbed sleep, but my intense 
Bufferings would not peco^ me to dose my eyes A)r a singie 
moment. > ' ^ . 

August 5. To-day, a gentle breeze springing tip,^»ztied i^ 
through a vast quantity of seaweed, maong whidi we were^ so 
fortuimte as to find elev^a small crabs, whic^ a£S^ed us sevend 
delicious meals. Their shells being quite soft, we ate them en- 
tire, and found that they irritated our thirst fai^ less thim tiie 
barnacles. Seeing no trace of shariks funong the seaweed, we 
idso ventured to bathe, and remamed in the water %r four or 
five hours, during whid^ we experienced a very sensible dimin»- 
tion of our thirst Were ^eatly refreshed, and spent the ni^ht 
somewhat rnxxQ comfortably than befiire, both of us snatching a 
little sleep. 

August 6. This day we were blessed by a brisk and con^ual 
rain, lasting from about noon until after dark. Bitterly did we 
now regret the loss of our jug and carboy ; for, in $pite of the 
little means we had of catching the water, we might have filled 
one, if not both of them. As it was, we contrived to satisfy the 
cravings of thirst by suffering the shirts to become saturated, and 
then wringing them so as to let the grateful fluid trickle into our 
mouths. In this occupi^on we passed the entire day. 

August 7. Just at daybreiJc we both at the same instant 
descried a sail to the eastward, and evidently coming to/wards us! 
We hailed the glorious sight with a long, although feeble shout 
of rapture ; and began instantly to make every signal in our 
power, by fiaring the shirts m the air^ leaping as high as our 
weak condition would permit, and even by haUoomg wkh all the^ 
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strengA ef our lungs, although the vessel could not have been 
less than fifteen miles distant However, she still continued to 
near our htilk, ai^ we felt Aat, if she but held her present 
course, she must eventually come so (^ose as to perceive us. In 
about an hour after we first discovered her, we could clearly see 
the people en her decks. She was a long, low, and rakish^ook- 
ing topsail schooner, with a black ball in her foretopsail, and 
ha^ apparently, a full crew. We now became akurmed, for we 
could hardly imagine it possible that she did not observe us, and 
were apprehensive that she meant to leave us to perish as we 
were — ^an act of fiendish barbarity, which, however incredible it 
may appear, ha& been repe^;e^ perpetrated at sea, under cir- 
cumstances very nearly similar, and by beings who were regard- 
ed as belonging to the human spedes.* In thb instance, how- 
ever, by the mercy <rf God, we were tteetined to be most happily 

* The eafo of the biig Polly, of^BggtoQ^ is one so much in point, and her 
£ste, in oiany respects, so xemaskabiy similar to our own, that I cannot for- 
bear alluding to it here. This vessel, of one hundred and thirty tons burden, 
sailed from "Boston, with a cargo of lumber and provisions, for Santa Croii, 
on the twelfth of December, 1811, under the command of Captain Casneau. 
There were eight sotils on board besides the captain — ^the mate, four sea- 
Inen, aaad the code, together with a My. Hunt, and a negro girl belonging to 
him. On the fifteenth^ having cleared the shoal of Qeorges, she sprung aleak 
in a gale of wind from the southeast, and was finaUy c^stzed ; but, the mast 
going by the board, she afterward righted. They remained in this situa- 
tion, without fire, and with very little provision, for the period of one hun- 
dred and ninety-one days (from December the fifteenth to June the twentieth), 
when ijaptaki Casneau and Samuel Biidger, the only survivors, were takmi 
00i the wredi by the Fame, of HuU, Captain Featherstone, bound home from 
Rio Janeiro^ When picked up, tb^ were in latiti|de 23*" N.^ longitude 13° 
W., having drifted above two thousand miles ! On the nmth of July, the 
Fame fell in with the brig Dromeo, Captain Perkins, who landed the twc 
sufferers in Kennebeck. The narrative from which we gather these details 
ends in tiie foilowing words : 

*' It IS natural to inquire how they could float such a vast distance, upon 
the most frequmted part of the Atlantic, and not be discovered aU this time. 
They were passed by mare than a dozen saiL, one of which came so nigh them 
that they could distinctly see the people on deck and on the rigging looking at 
them ; buly to the inexpressible disappointment of the starving and freezing # 
viejiy they stifled the dictates of compassion, hoisted sail, and cruelly abandoned I 
ihm to their fau:* ^ 
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deceiyed ; for, presently we were aware of a sudden commotKm 
on the deck of the stranger, who immediately aiterward ran up 
a British flag, and, hauling her wind, bore Up direetly upon ns4 
In half an hour more we found ourselves in her cabin. She 
proved to be the Jane Guy, of Liverpool, Captain Guy, bound 
on a sealing aad trading voyage to the Sou^ Seas and Paeifio. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Thb Jane Guy was a fine-h>okkig^ topsail sehocmer d a him-^ 
dred and eighty tons burden. She was unusually sharp in 1^ 
bows, and on a wind, in modehU;e w^a^er, the fastest- saikr I 
have ever seen. Her qualities^ lK>we7er/ as a rough sea-boat, 
were not so good, and her draught of Water was by far too great 
fiwr the trade to which she was, destined. For this peculiar ser- 
vice, a larger vessel, and one of a light proportionate draught, is 
desirable — say a vessel of from three to three hundred an^ fifty 
tons. She should be barque-rigged, and in other respects of a 
different construction from the usual South Sea ships. 1^ i» 
absolutely necessary ths^ she should be well armed. She should 
have, say ten or twelve twelve-pound oarronades, and two oi* 
three long twelves, with brass blunderbusses, and water-tight 
arm-chests for each top. Her anchors and cables should be of 
far greater strength than is required for any other sp^es of 
trade, and, above all, her crew should be numerous and efficient 
not less, for such a vessel as I have deseribed, than fifty or sixty 
able-bodied B^n. The Jan€j Guy had a cr^fw of thirty-five, all 
able s^unen, besides the captain and mate, but she was not alto- 
gether as well armed or otherwise equipped, as a nav^ator ac- 
quainted with the difficulties and d&ngers of the U^e could have 
desired^ 

Captain Guy was a gentleman of great urbanity of manner, 
and of considerable experience in the southern traffic, to which 
he had devoted a greater portion of his life. He was deficient, 
however, in energy , and consequently, in that s|»rit of ex^ergrise 
which is here so absolutely requisite. He was pi^ owp^ of the 
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yess^ in which he sailed, and was invested with discretionary 
powera to cruise in the South Seas for any cargo which might 
come most readily to hand. He had on board, tus usual in such 
▼oyages, beads, looking-glasses, tmder-works, axes, hatchets, 
saws, adzes, planes, chkels, gouges, gimlets, files, spokeshaves, 
rasps, hammers, nails, knives, scissors, razors, needles, thready 
crockeryware, calico, trinkets, and other similar articles. 

The schooner sailed from liverpool on the t^ith d July, 
crossed the tropic of Cancer on the tw^ty-fifth, in longitude 
twenty degrees West, and reached Sal, one of the Cape Verd 
Islands, on the twenty-ninth, where she took in salt and other 
necessaries for the voyage. On the thard of August, she left the 
Cape Verds and steered southwest, stretohing over towards the 
coast of Brazil, so as to cross the equator between the meridians 
of twenty-eight and thirty degrees west longitude. This is the 
course usually taken by vessels bound frcwn Europe to the Cape 
of Good Hope, or by that route to the East Indies. By proeeed^ 
ing thus they s^oid the calnfii and strong contrary currents which 
continually prevail on the coast of Gruinea, while, in the end, it 
is found to be the shortest track, as westeiiy winds are never 
wanting afterward by which to reach the Cape. It was Captain 
Guy's intention to make his first stoppage at K^rguelen's Land— 
I hardly know for what reason. On the day we were picked up 
the schooner wsts off Cape St. Boque, in longitude thirty-one 
degrees west; so that, when found, we had drifted^ probably, 
from north -to south, not less than ^e^an^mivent^ degrees I 

On board the Jane Guy we were treated with all the kindness 
our distressed situation dananded. In about a ifortnight, during 
which time we continued steering to the southeast, with gentle 
breezes and fine weather, both Peters and myself recovered 
entirely from the effects of our late privation and dreadftil suffer- 
ing, and we began to remember what had passed rather as a 
frightful dyea m from which we had been happily aw£&ened,than 
as events which had taken place in sober and naked reality. I 
have since found that this species of partial oblivion is usually 
brought about by sudden transition, whether from joy to sorrow . 
or fitnn sorrow to joy— 4he d^^e of ferg effidse ss being pro- v. 
portioned to the deglree of difference in the exdiao^. Thus, in 
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mj own case, I now feel it impossible to realize the full extent 
of the misery which I endured during the days spent upon the 
hulk. The incidents are remembered, but not the feelings which 
the incidents elicited at the time of their occurrence. I only 
know, that when they did occur, I then thought human nature 
could sustidn nothing more of agonj^ 

We continued our voyage for some weeks without any inci- 
dents of greater moment than the occasional meeting with 
whaHng-ships, and more frequ^itly with the black or right whale, 
so called in contradistinction to the spermaceti. These, how- 
ever, were chiefly found south of the twenty-fiiUi parall^ On 
the sixteenth of S^tember, bemg in the vicinity of the Gape of 
Good Hope, the schooner encountered her first gale of any yio- 
lence since leaving Liverpool. In this neighborhood, but more 
frequently to the south and east of the promontory (we were to 
the westward), navigators have often to contend with storms 
. from the mnthward, which cage with great fury. They always 
bring with them a heavy sea, and one of their most dangerous 
features is the instantaneous chof^mg round of the wind, an 
occurrence almost certain to take place during the greatest force 
of the gale. A perfect hunacfoie will be blowing at one moment 
from the northward or northeast, and in the next not a breath of 
wind will be felt in that direction, while from the southwest it 
will come out all at once with a videnee almost inconceivable. 
A bright spot to the southward is the sure forerunner of the 
change, and vessels are thus enabled to take the proper precau- 
tions. 

It was about six in the morning when the blow came on with 
a white squall, and, as usual, from the northward, By eight it 
bad increased very much, and brought down upon us one of the 
most tremendous seas I had then ever beheld. Everything had 
been made as sxmg as possible, but the schooner labored exces- 
sively, and gave evidence of her bad qualities as a seaboat, 
pitching her forecastle under at every plunge, and with the 
greatest difficulty struggling up from one wave before she was 
buried in another. Just before stmset the bright spot for which 
we had been on the lookout made its appearance in the south- 
west, and in an hour afterward we perceived the little head-sail 
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we carried flapping listlessly against the mast In two minutes 
more, in spite of every preparation, we were burled on our beam- 
ends, as if by magic, and a perfect wild^*ness of foam made a 
clear breacb over us as we lay. The blow fix)m the southwest, 
however, luckily proved to be nothing more than a squall, and 
we had the good foitune to right the vese^ without the loss of a 
spar. A heavy cross sea gave us great trouble for a few hours 
after this, but towards morning we found ourselves in nearly as 
good conditi(Mi as before the gale. Captain Guy considered that 
he had made an escape little less than miraculous* 

On the thirteenth of October we came in sight of Prince 
Edward's Isknd, in latitude 4$^ 53' S., longitude 37^ 46' K 
Two days afterward we ibuftd ourselves near Possession Island, 
and presently passed the islands of Ciozet, in latitude 42^ 59' S., 
longitude 48^ £. On the eighteenth we made Kerguelen*s or 
Desolation Island, in thd Southern Indian Ocean, and came to 
anchor in Christmas Harbor, having four fathoms of water. 

This island, or rather group of islands, bears southeast from 
the Cape of Grood Hope, and is distant therefrom nearly eight 
hundred leagues. It was £u^ discovered in 1772, by the Baron 
de Kergulen, or Kerguelen, a Frenchman, who, thinking the land 
to fonn a portion of an extensive southern continent, carried 
home information to that efibct, which produced much excitement 
at the time. The government, taking the matter up, sent the 
baron back in the following yeia? for the purpose of giving his 
new discovery a caitical examinati(H2, when the mistake was dis- 
covered. In 1777, Captain Cook fell in with the same group, 
and gave to the principal one the name of D esolation Islan d, a 
title which it certainly wdl deserves. Upon approaching the 
kind, however, the navigator might be induced to suppose other- 
wise, as the sjdes of most of the hills, from September to Marcii, 
are clothed with very brilliant verdure. This deceitful appear | 
ance is caused by a ems^^ plant resembling saxifrage, which id \ 
nbtmdant, growing in large patdies on a species of crupibling 
moss. Besides this plant there is scitfcely a sign of vegetation 
on the idand, if we except some comise rank grass near the har- 
bor, some lichen, and a shrub which bears resemblance to a 
Vol. IV-— 6 
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cabbage shooting into seed, and. which has a bitter and acrid 
taste. 

The &ce of the country is hilly, although none of the hills can 
be called 1<^. Their tops are perpetually covered with snow. 
There are several harbors, of which Christmas Harbor is th€> 
most convenient. It is the first to be met with on the northeast 
side of the island after passing Cape Fran^(^, which £3rms the 
northern shore, and, by its peculiar shape, serves to di^inguish 
the harbor. Its projecting point terminates in a high rock, 
through which is a large hde, forming a natural *rch. Th0 
entrance is in latitude 48° 40' S*, longitude 6^° 6' E. Passing 
in here, good anchorage may be found under the shelter (^several 
small islands, which form a sufficient protection firom all easterly 
Ivinds. Proceeding on eastwardly from this anchorage you como 
to Wasp Bay, at the head of the harbor. This is a smafi basin, 
completely landlocked, into which you can go with four £»thoms, 
and find anchorage in from ten to three, hard clay bottom. A 
ship might lie here with her beet bower ahead ail the year round 
widiout risk. To the westward, at the head of Wasp Bay, id a 
small stream of excellent water, easily procured. 

Some seal of the fur and hair species are still to be found on 
Kerguelen's Island, and sea elephants abound, llie feathered 
tribes are discovered in great numbers. [Penguins)ire very plenty, 
and of these there are four difierent kinds. The royal penguin, 
so called from its size and beautifiil plumage, is the largest. The 
upper part of the body is usually gray, sometimes of a lilach tint $ 
the under portion of the purest white inmginable. The head is 
of a glossy and most brilliant black, the feet also^ The chief 
beauty of the plumage, however, consists in two broad stiripes of 
a gold color, which pass along frcnn the head to the breast. The 
bill is long, and either pink or bright scarlet Thjse birds walk 
erect, with a stately carriage. They carry thehr heads high, 
with their wings drooping like two arms, and, as &eir tails pro- 
ject &om their body in a line with the legs, the resemblance to a 
human figure is very striking, and would be apt to deceive the 
spectator at a casual glance or in the gloom of the evening. The 
royal penguins which we meet with on Kerguden's Land were 
rather larger than a goose. The other kinds are the maocaroni^ 
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the jackass, and the rookery peng\iin. These are much smaller, 
less beantiful in plumage, and different in other respects. 

Besides the penguin many other birds are here to be found, 
among which may be mentioned seahens, blue peterels, teal, 
ducks, Port Egmont hens, shags, Cape pigeons, the neDy, sea- 
swallows, terns, sea-gulls. Mother Carey's chickens, Mother Ca- 
rey's geese, or the great peterel, and, lastly, the albatross. 

The great peterel is as laige as the common albatross, and is 
carnivorous. It is frequently called the break-bones, or osprey 
peterel. They are not at all shy, and, when properly cooked, are 
palatable food. In flying they sometimes sail yery close to the 
surfece of the water, with the wings expanded, without appearing 
to move them in the least degree, or make any exertion with 
thepi whatever. 

\The albatrosljs one of the largest and fiercest of the South 
Sea birds. It is of the gull species, and takes its prey on 
the wing, never coming on land except for the purpose of breed- 
ing. Between this bird and the penguin the most singular friend- 
ship exists. Their nests are cdustructed with great uniformity, 
upon a plan concerted between the tv^o species — that of the alba- 
yross being placed in the centre of a little square formed by the 
nests of four penguins. Navigators have agreed in calling an 
assemblage of such encanlpments a ro6hery» These rookeries 
have been often described, but, as my readers may not all have 
seen th^se descriptions, and as I shall have occasion hereafter to 
speak of the penguin and albatross, it wiU not be amiss to say 
Something here oftheir mode of building and living!/ 

When the season for incubation arrives, the birds assemble in 
vast numbers, and for some days appear to be deliberating upon 
the proper course to be pursued. At length they proceed to 
action. A l^rel piece of ground is selected, of suitable extent, 
usually comprising three or four acres, and situated as near the 
sea as possible, being still beyond its reach. The spot is chosen 
with reference to its evenness of surface, and that is preferred 
which is the least encumbered with stones. This matter being 
arranged, the birds proceed, with one accord, and actuated appa- 
rently by one mind, to trace out, with mathematical accuracy, 
either a square or other parallelogram, as may beet suit the na- 
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ture of the ground, and of just sufficient size to accommodate 
easily all the birds ass^nbled, and no more — in this partieulM 
seeming determined upon preventing the access of future strag- 
glers who have not participated in the labpr of the encampment* 
One side of the place thus marked out run's parallel with th^ 
water's edge, and is left open for ingress er egress. 

Having defined the limits of the rookery, the colony now begiji 
to dear it of every species of rubbish, picking up stone by ^one, 
and carrying them outside of the lines, and dose by them, so as 
to form a wall on ihe three inland sides. Just within this k^ 
a perfectly level and smooth w^k is fwrned, from six to^ eight 
feet wide, and extending around the encampment — tluffi servii^ 
the purpose of a general promenade. 

The next process is to partitk)n out the whole area into snudl 
squares exactly equal in size. This is done by forming nan*ow 
paths, very smooth, and crossing eadi othar at right angl^ 
throughout the entire extent of the rookery. At each intersec- 
tion of these paths the nest of an albatross is constructed, aaid a 
penguin's nest m die centre of each square— thus every penguin 
is surrounded by four albatrosses, and eadi albatross by a Kko 
number of pa^guins. The penguin's nest .consists of a hole in ihe 
earth, very shallow, being only just of sufficient depth to keep 
her single egg from rolling. The albatross is somewhat less 
simple in her arrangements^ erecting a hillock about a foot high 
and two in diameter. This is made of earth, seaweed, and shells. 
On its summit she builds her nest. 

The birds take especial care never to leave their nests unoccu- 
pied f<»: an instant during the period of in<»ibatipn, or, indeed, 
until the young progeny are suffidently steong to take care <rf 
themsdves. While the male is absent at sea in search of food, 
the female remains on duty, and it is (wdy upon the return of her 
partner that she ventures abroad. The ^ga are never left un- 
covered at all — ^while one bird leaves the nest, the other nestling 
in by its side. This precaution is tendered necessary by the 
thievish propensities prevalent in tho rookery, flje inhahifamts 
making no scruple to purloin each other's eg^ at every good <^ 
portunity. ^ 

Althcmgh there are some rocA^eiies i& which the penguin and 
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albatross are the sole population, yet in most of them a variety 
of oceanic birds are to be met with, enjoying all the privileges 
of citizenship, and scattering their nests here and there, wherever 
they can find room, never interfering, however, with the 
stations of the larger species. ' The appearance ci such encamp- 
ments when seen from a distance, is exceedingly singular. The 
whole atmosphere just above the settlement is darkened with the 
immense number of the albatrosd (minted with the smaller 
laibes) which are continually hovering over it, either going to the 
ocean or fetur6ing home. At the same time a crowd of penguins 
are to be observed, some passing to and fro in the narrow alleys, 
and ^me marching with the military strut^jQ jeg^iUar to thein, 
around the general promenaie-ground which encircles the rook- 
ery. In short, survey it as we will, nothing can be more aston- 
ishing than the spirit of reftsctbu eviooed hy these feathered 
beings; and notiiing surely can be better c^ciUated to elicit 
reflection in every well-regulated luioum intellect. 

t>n the morning after our arrival in Christmas. Harbor the chief 
mate, Mr. Patterson, toc^ the boats, and (although it was some- 
what early in ihb season) went in^^seardb of seal, l^^ving the 
eaptain and b. young relation of his on a point of barren land to 
the westward, they having some business, whose nature I could 
not ascertain, to transact in the interior of the island. Captain 
Ghiy took ^ith him a bottle, in Mdiich was a sealed letter, and 
mad^ his way from the poin^ on which he was set on shore to- 
wards one of the highest pes^ in the place. It is probable that 
his design was to leave the letter on that height for some vessel 
whicli he expected to come after him. As soon as we lost 
sight of him we proceeded (Peters and myself being in the mate's 
boat) on our crmse around ihe eoast, looking for seal. In this 
business we were occupied about three weeks, examining with 
great care every nook and comer, not only of Kergudien's Land, 
but of the several small islands in the vicinity. Our labors, how- 
ever, were not crowned with any important success. We saw a 
great many fur seal, but they were exceedingly shy, smd with the 
greatest exertions, we could only procure three hundred and fifty 
skins in all. Sea elephants were abundant, especially on the 
irestem coast of the mainland, but«^ these we killed only twenty, 
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and this with great difficulty. On the smaller islands we dis- 
covered a good many of the hair seal, but did not molest them. 
We returned to the schooner on the eleventh, where we found 
Captain G^y and his nephew, who gave a very bad account of 
the interior, representing it as one of the most dreary smd utterly 
barren countries in the world. They had remained two nights 
on the island, owing to some misunderstanding, on the part of the 
socond mate, in regard to the sending a jollyboat &om the schoon- 
er to take them off. 



CHAPTEE XV. ' 

On the iwekMi we made Bail fk)m Christmas Harbor^ retraei^ 
our way to the westward, and leaving Mmm^B^ Island, mo of 
Crozet's group, on the larboard. We itfterwa»i passed Prince 
Edward's Island, leaving it also on our left ; thea, steering more 
to the northward, made, in fifteen days, the i^[aBd3 of Triataa 
d'Acunha, in latitude 37° S'^S*, bngitude 12° 8' W. 

This group, now so weH knpwn, and whioh consists of three 
circular islands, was first discovered by the Porti^ese, and wai 
visited afterward by the Dutch in 1643, and by the French in 
1767. The three islands together forih a triangle, and are dis- 
tant from each other abcwit t^i miles, there being fine opeii 
passages between. The land in aU of them is veiy high, espe- 
cially in Tristan d'Acunha^ properly so called. This is the 
largest of the group, being fifteen miles in circumference, and so 
elevated that it can be seen in clear weather at the distance of 
eighty or ninety miles. A part of the land towards Uie nortji 
rises more than a thousand feet pei^endieukurly from the sea. A 
tableland at this height extends bad^ nearly to the centre of the 
island, and from this tableland arises a lofty cone like that of 
Teneriffe. The lower half of this cone is clothed with treee of 
good size, but the upper region is barren rook, usually hidden 
among the clouds, and covered with sxm>w during the greater part 
of the year. There a^ce no shoals or other dangers about ^e 
idand, the shores being remarkaMy hold and the wiiter deep. 
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On the nortkwestem coast is a bay, with a beach of black sand, « 
where a la9ding with boats can be easily effected, provided there I 
be a southerly wind. Plenty of exceUent water may here be 
readily prooared ; also cod, and other fish, may be taken with 
hook and line. ' 

The next island in point of fize, and the most westwardly of 
1^ group, is that ctdledf^ Inaccessibly Its precise situation is 
§7° 17' S. latitude, longitude 12° 24' W. It is seven or eight 
miles in circumference, and on all sides presents a forbidding and 
precipitous aspect Its top is perfectly flatt and the whole region 
is sterile, nothing jawing upon it except a few stuuted shrubs. 

Nightingale Island, tha smallest and most southerly, is in lati- 
tade 87° 26' S^ longitude 12° 12' W. Off its southern extrem- 
ity 13 a high ledge of nx^y islets ; a few also of a similar appear- 
ance are se^i to the northeast The ground is irregular and 
sterile, and a deep valley partlidly separates it. 

The shores of the^e iedands abound, in the proper season, with 
sea hxms, sea elephants^ the hair and fur seal, together with a 
gieat variety of oceanic bird^* Whales are also plenty ixx their 
VK^nity. Owing to the ease wi& which these various animals 
were here formeriy taken, the group has been much visited 
mnee its discovery. The Dutch and French frequented it at a 
very early period. In 1790, Captain Patten, of the ship Indus- 
try, of Philadelphia, made Tristan d'Acunha, where he remained 
seven months (from August, 1790, to April, 1791) for the pur- 
pose of odlecting sealskins. In this tkne he gathered no less 
thiUi ^ve ^Ottsand six hundred, and says that he would have had 
BO difficulty in loading a large ship with oil in three weeks. 
Upon his arrival he found no quadrupeds, with the exception of 
a few wild goats — ^the island now abounds with all our most val- 
nal^ domestic animals, which have been introduced by subse- 
quent navigators. 

I brieve it was not loQg after Ci^tain Patten's visit that 
detain Colquhoun, of the American brig Betsey, touched at the 
largest of the islands for the puipose of refreshment. He planted 
onioiis, potatoes, cabbages, and a great many other vegetables, an 
abundance of all which are now to be met with. 

In 1811, a Captain Haywood> iu the Nereus, visited Tristan. 
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He found there three Americans, who were residmg upcm the 
islands to prepare sealskins and oil. One of these men was 
named Jonathan Lambert, and he called himself the soverei^ of 
the comitry. He had cleared and cultivated al)out shdy acre s 
of land, and turned his attention to raising the cofibe-plant and 
sugar-cane, with which he had been fbniisl^d bj the American 
minister at Bio Janeiro, liiis aettieni^nt, however, was finafly 
abandoned, and in 1817 the islands were tak^i posses^n of by 
the British govemm^it, who sent a detadiment for that purpose 
from the Cape* of Good Hope. They did not, however, retaki 
them long; but, upon the evacim^on of the country as a Brlti^ 
possession, two or three EngHsh families took up their residence 
there independently of the government. On the twenty-fifth of 
March, 1824, the Berwick, Captain Jeffrey, from Loadcm to Van 
Diemen's Land, arrived at the place, wh^e they found an Eng- 
lishman of the name of Glass, formerly a c^*poral in the British 
artillery. He claimed to be supreme governor of the is^ftads, and 
had under his control twenty-one men and three women. He 
gave a very favoriEible account of the salubrity of the eiimsfcte 9ai 
of the productiveness of i^ soil. Thepopulation oocnpied theal- 
selves chiefly in collecting Sealskins and sea-eiephant oil, with 
which they traded to the Cape of Good Hope, GItss owping.a 
small schooner. At the period of Our arrival the governor was 
still a resident, but his little e<»nmunity had muhif^ed, ^et^ 
being fifty-six persons upon Tristan, besides a smaller setfieme&t 
of seven on NightingcJe Mand. We had no difficulty in pr5* 
curing almost every kind of refreslunent which we required- 
sheep, ho^, bullocks, rabbits, poultry, goats, fish in great varie^^ 
and vegetables were abundant. Having ccone to anchor olese in 
with the large island, in eighteen ftithoms, we took aH we wanted 
onboard very conveniently. Captam Guy idso purdiasedof 
Glass five hundred sealskins and some ivory. We remmned 
here a week, during which the prevailing winds wm« fr^wn the 
northw^^ and westward, and the weather somewhat hazy. On 
the fifth of November we made sail to the southward and west- 
ward, with the intention of having a thorough search for a group 
\ of islands called the Auroras, respectitig whose existence a great 
diversity of qpinicm has existed. 
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These iskads are said to haive been disoovered as early as 
1762, by the commaoder c^ the ship Aurora. In 1790, Captain 
Munuel de Oyarvido, in the ship Princess, belonging to the Eoyal 
PMlippine Company, sailed, as he averts, directly among them. 
In 1794, the l^)ani^ corvette Atrerida went with the detennina- 
U^Lof ascert^mg their precise situation, and, in a paper pub- 
ly^ed by the Royal Hy^t>graphical Sodety of Madrid in the 
year 1809, the fi^wing language is used respecting this expedi- 
tion* " The oorrette Atoeyida practised, in thdr immediate 
-vifliiBly, £pom ihe twenty-tot to the twenty*seventh of Jsak" 
naay, all the neeeessu^ observations, and measured by chronom- 
et^rs the drflSerence of longitude between these islands and the 
pjE»ft of Soledad in the Mahiinas. The islands are three; they 
are very nearly in the same meridian; the centre <me is rather 
low, and the other two may be seen at nine les^es distance/' 
The obseryatioBS majde on board the Atrevida give the following 
Tesuits as the pi^cise situation of each island. The most north- 
^i is fei latitadte 52^ 37' 24" S*, longitude 47° 43' 15" W. ; the 
middle <me in latitode 63^ 2' 40" S.,.longitu^ 47<^ 55' 16" W.; 
and the moBt^fiouOiem In l^tnde ^^ 15' 22" S., kn^itude 47^ 
57'15"-W. 

On the twenty Hseventh of January, 1820^ Captain James Wed- 
^1, of the British navy, sailed :^m Staten Land also in search 
^ the Anrcffas. He reports that, having made the most diligent 
aeacch and passed not cmly immediacy over the spots indicated 
by the commander of the Atrevida, but in everj direction through- 
out the vicinity of these spots, he cduld discover no indication of 
hmd. lliese o^flictin^ statements have induced other navigators 
io look out ffxt the islands ; aind, strange to say, while some have 
s^ed through every imh. of sea where they are supposed to lie 
without finding them, there have been not a few who declare 
positively ^At they have seen ^m ; and even been close in with 
their shoi^s^ It was Captmn Guy's intention to make every ex- 
erttOB within his power to settle the question so oddly m dispute.* 

* Among the vessels wliich at various times have professed to meet with 
the Auroras may be mentioned the ship San Miguel, in 1769 ; the ship Au- 
rora, ia 1774 ; the loigPearl, in 1779 ; and the «hip Dolores, in 1790. They 
•Ragyee m ghring the mMm latitode fifty-thtee degrees^soaib. 
" ■' 6* ^ 
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We kept on our coarse, between the math and west, with 
yariable weatho*, until the twen^tfe of the mcmth, when we 
found ourselves on the debated ground, beuig in latitude 56^ 15' 
S., longitude 47*^ 58' W. — ihst is to say, very nearly upon the 
spot indicated as the skuation of the most southern of the ^roup. 
Not perceiving any sign ci land, we contkiued to ^e westi^^ffd 
in the parallel of fifty4hree degrees sou^, as £^ as the ma^dka 
of fifty degrees west. We then stood to the north as &r as the 
parallel of fifty-two d^rees south, ^lien we turned to the eas^ 
ward, and kept our parallel by double altitudes,- laorning and 
evening, and meridkui altitudes of the j^h&nets and mo(». Having 
thus gone eastwardly to the meridian of the western coast of 
Greorgia, we kept that meridian until we were in the Ifltttude. 
from which we set out. We th^i took diag^nnal courses t^i^c^gh- 
out the entire extent of sea cireuntso-ibed, keeptng a kM^out 
constantly at the masthead, and r^eating our examinatioB wii^ 
the greatest care for a period of three weeks, during whi<^ the 
weather wab remarkably pleasant and fiur> with^no base what* 
soever. Of course we were thoroughly satisfied ^tat, whatever 
islands sdght have esdsted in iMs vicinity at any £Miner period^ 
no vestige of them remained at the present day. Since my 
return home I find Ihat the same ground was traced over, with 
equal care,- in 1822, by Captain Johnson, of the American 
schooner Henry, and by Captain Horrell, in ike American 
schooner Wasp— in both cases wi^ ^e same restdt as in ear own« 



CHAPTER XVI. 

It had been Captain Guy's ongnud int^itkm, aft;^ satisfying 
himself about the Auroras, to. proceed through the Strait of M»> 
gellan, and up along the western- coast of Patagonia ; butinfor^ 
mation received at Tristan d'Acunha induced him to steer to 
the southward, in the hope of falling in with some small islands 
said to lie about the parallel of 60° S., tongitude 41^ 20' W. 
In the event of his not disooverii^ these lands, he designed^ 
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should the season prove favorable, to push on towards the pole. 
Accordingly, on the twel^ of December, we made sail in that 
direc^n. On the ei^teenth we found ourselves about the sta- 
tion indicated by GJass, and cruised for three days in that neigh- 
borhood without finding anj taraces of the islands he had men- 
itoned. On the twenty-first, the weather being unusually 
pleascmt^ we agtun made sail to the southward, with the resolu- 
tion of penetrating in that course as ^eu" as possiUe. Before 
entering upon thia portion of, my narrative, it may be as well, 
jbr the inforou^ion (^ those readers who have paid little atten- 
^on to the progress of discovery in these regions, to give some 
brief account of the very ^w atten^ at reaehing the southern 
p<^ whic^ have hitherto been made. 

That of Oi^>tain Cook was the first of which we have any 
^stinot aecoimt% In 1772^ he sailed to the south in the Besolution, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Fumeaux. in the Adventure. In 
December he fi>9nd himself as far as the fifty-eighth parallel of 
soutii latitu^, and in JcHigikide 26"" 57^ E. Here he met with 
narrow fields of ice, about eight or ten inches thick, and run- 
ning northwest and southeast This ice was in large cakes, and 
usually it was packed so closely that the vessels bad great diffi- 
culty in ^cing a passage. At this period Captain Cook sup- 
posed, from the vast number of birds to be seen, and fi:t>m other 
indications^ that he was in the near vicinity of land. He kept 
on to the southward, the weather being exeeedingiy cold, until 
he reached the sixty-fourth parallel, in longitude 38° 14' E. 
Here he had mild weather, with gentle breezes, for five days, 
the diennometer being at thirty-six. In January, 1773, the 
vessels crosAed tiie Antarctic circle, but did not succeed in pene- 
trating mucK fiffther^ for,' upon reaching latitude 67° 15', they 
found all forther progress impeded by an immense body of ice, 
extending all along the southern horizon as far as the eye could 
reach. This ice was of every variety — and some large fioes of 
it, miles in extent, formed a compact mass, rising ^eighteen or 
twenty feet above the water. It being late in the season, and 
no hope entertained of rounding these obstructions, Captain 
Cook now reluctantly turned to the northward. 
. In the i^oveffltber following he renewed his search ^n fh^ 
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Antarctic. In latitude 59^ 40' he met wkh a strong cmresl 
setting to the southward. In December, when the ve»B^ were 
in latitude 67° 31', kngitude 142° 54' W.^ the edd was exce«^ 
siye, with heavy gales and fog. Here also bkds were ahaicda]it>$ 
the albatross, the penguin, and the peterel especially. In latM^ude 
70° 23' some large islan<k of ice weire encountered, and shortly 
afterward, the clouds to the southward w&^ obs^rvBd tabe t)f -a 
snowy whiteness, indicating the ^ichiity of Seldiee. ilbr l£^«de 
71° 10', lon^tude 10&° §4' W., the nayi^ttors were stopped, as 
before, by an immense iroaen expanse, which filled the wh(^ 
area of the southern horizon. The nOTthem edge »f this expanse 
was ragged and hr(^en, so finmly hedged, together as to be 
utterly impassable, and extending about a mil0 to the soutlbt 
ward. Behind it the frozen surface wi» comparatively rficttooth^ 
fbr some distance, untH terminated in ti^ extreme back-gt>oUn^ 
by gigantic ranges of ice nKmntaSns, the one towering above the 
other. Captain Cook ebn<dtided that this vast fifeld readied the 
southern pole or was joined to a continent. Mr. J. N. EeyncMs, 
whose great exertions and perseverance have at length siie- 
ceeded in getting set on foot a national expediti<Mi, partly fcwr to 
purpose of ei^lorin^ these regions, thus sp^iks of the attempt 
of the Resolutitm : ^ We are not surprised that Captais CooK 
was unable to go beyond 71° 10', but we are astonished that he 
did attain tliat point on the meridian of 106° 54' west hut- 
gitude. Palmer's Land lies south of the Shetland, latitude 
sixty-four degrees, and tends to the southward and westward 
^rther than any navigator has yet penetrated. Cook was stand* 
ing for this land when his progress was arrested by tiie ice ; 
which, we apprehend, must always be the case in that poin^ and 
so early in the season as the sixth of * Janu^*— and we should 
not be surprised if a portion of the icy mountidn^ described was 
attached to the main body of Palmer's Land, or to some oth^ 
portions of land lying farther to the southward and westward." 
In 1803, Captains Kreutzenstern and Lisiausky were dis^ 
patched by Alexand^of Russia for the purpose of circnmnavi* 
gating the globe. In endeavoring to get south, they made no 
farther than 59° 58', in longitude 70° 15' W. They here met 
with strong currrats set^ng eastwardly* WIwdes"«rere abuq- 
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da&t, but ikey saw no ice. In regard to this voyage, Mr. Rej- 
nc^ds Observes that, if Kreutzenstem had arrived where he ^d 
earlier in the season, he must have encountered ice — it was 
March when he reached the latitude specified. The winds pre- 
vailing, as t^ej do, from the southward and westward, had 
carried the fioes, sade^ by currents, into that icy region bounded 
on' the north by Geoi^ia, east by Saiulwich Land and the South 
Orimeys, said west by the Sou^ Shetland Islands. 

Bi 1S22, Captdn Jam^ Weddell, of the British navy, witib 
two very small vessels, pen^rated ^rther to the south than any 
previous navi^^ttoF, and this too, without encountering extraor- 
dinmy difficulties. He states that although he was frequently 
b^med in by ice before readiing the seventy-second paralkl, 
yet, upon attaining it, n6t a p^trtide was to be discovered, and 
^al^ up<^ lyrriving at the latitude of 74° 15^ no fields, mid only 
ti^e islands of ice were visiWe. It is somewhat remarkable 
that, although v^t fiodtcs of Wrds were seen, and other usual 
indications of land* and although, south of the Shetlands, un- 
Imown coasts were observed from tbe masthead tending south- 
wardly, Weddeil discourc^ges the idea of land existing in the f 
polar re^ons of the soath. 

On the 11th of January, 1823, Captain Ben,^in Morrell, of 
the American sdiooner Wasp, sailed from Kergoelen's Land 
with a view of penetrating as far south as possible. On itie first 
of February he fraud himself in ktitude 64° 52' S^ longitude 
11 gp 27^ E, The following passage is extracted fir<MB his jour- 
nal of that date: ^ The wind soon freshened to an eleven-knot 
breeze, and we embraced this opportunity of making to the 
west ; bemg however c<mvinced that the farther we went south 
beyond latitude sixty-four degrees, the less ioe was to be f^ipre- 
hended, we steered a little to the southward, until we crossed 
ihe Antarctic circle, and were in ktt^de 69° 15' E. In this 
laititide there was w> fieJd tee, and very, few ice islands in sight." 

Under the date of March fourteenth I find also this entry : 
** The sea was now entirely free g£ field ice, and there were not 
more than a dozen ice islands in sight. At the same time the 
temperature of tiie air and watar was at least thirteen degrees 
h%her (more mild) dum we had ever found it between the par- 
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allek of sixty and sixty-two south. We were now in latitude 
70^ 14t' S; and the temperature of the air was iorij^seveay and 
that of the water fbrty->four. In this situatiosi I found the vari- 
ation to be 14^ 27' easterly, per asimuth. . • • I have several 
times passed within the Antarotic eir^e, on different meridiansy 
and have unif<»*mly found the temperature^ bc^h c^ the air and 
the water, to become more and nnxre mild ^ &u^r I advaoeed 
beycmd the sixty-Mh degree of south latitude, and ihat the vari^ 
ation decreases ui the same piroportioB, , While north of tikis 
latitude, say between sixty and Hxty-five sout^ we frequei:^ 
had ffreai diffi<mlty in finding a passage for the vessel betweeii 
the immense and almost innumerable iee island, .some oi whi<^ 
were from one to two miles in droumferenoe, and mpi*e than five 
hundred feet above the surfiice of the water," 

Being neariy destitute of fuel mkI waler» and wit)ioat proper 
instruments, it being also late in the season, Captiua MorreH 
was now obliged to put back, without attemptiz^ any fisuiiier pco* 
gress to the westward, although .an ^tic^y open sea lay befece 
him. He expresses the opinion t^t, had not these overrulii^ 
considerations obliged hhn ^ retreat, he^ eould have penetttUed* 
if not to the pole itself, at least to the ejghty-fifUi pandlel. I 
have given his ideas rei^eetii^ these matters somewhat at length, 
that the reader may have an opportunity of seeing how fkr they 
were borne out by my own subsaqueai experience. 

In Iddl, Captain Briscoe, in the employ of the Messieuia 
Enderby, whale-ship owners of Jx)ndon, mailed in the brig Lively 
for the Soutli Seas, accompanied by the gutter Tula. On the 
twenty-eighth of February, being in latitude 66'' 30' S., longi- 
tude 47^ 13' £., he descried land, and ^^eleariy discovered 
through the snow t^e«bladL peaks of a nmge if mountains run* 
ning E. S. £." He remained in this neighborhood during the 
whole of the following month, but was unable to approach the 
coast nearer than within ten leagues, owing to the boisterous 
state of the weather. Finding it impossible to make farther 
discovery during this seascaa, he returned northward to winter 
in Van Di^men^s Land. 

In the beginning of 1832 he again proceeded southwardly,, 
and on the fourth of February hmd itm seen to ttie. southeast in 
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lalatiide 67° 15', longitude 69° 29' W. This was soon found to 
be an island near the headland of the oountiy he had first dis- 
Govered. On the twenty-first of the month he succeeded in 
landing on the latter, and toc^ possession of it in the name of 
William lY^ callkig it Adelaide's Island, in honor of the English 
qae^i. These particalars being made known to the Royal Greo- 
gnqiittcal Society of London, the condusion was drawn by that 
body ^that there is a continuous tract of land extending from 47° 
SO' E. ^^ 69° 29^ W. longitude^ running the parallel of from sixty- 
fta. to sixty-seven degrees south latitude/' In respect to this 
eoncimliHi 1^. Reynolds observes, ^^ In the correctness of it we 
by BO means concur ; nor do the discoveries of Briscoe warrant 
any sudi inference. It was within these limits that Weddell 
proceeded seuth cm st meridian to the east of Georgia, Sandwich 
Land, and the South Orkney and Shetland Iskuids." My own 
ex|)erieBCe will be fbutid to testify most directly to^the ^&lsity of 
ibe condusion arrived at by Uie society. 

Theee are ^ prindpal attempts which have been made at 
penetssting to a high southern ktitude, and it will now be seen 
that there remcmied, previous to ih^e voyage of the Jane, nearly 
ibo^e hundred degrees of longitode in wh^ the Antarctic circle 
bad Bot been a:^08sed at b^. Of course a wide field lay before 
us for discovery, imd it was with feelings of most intense inter* 
est that I heatid Captain GKiy express his fesdution of pushing 
boldly to the southward. * 



CHAPTER XVn. 

"We kept our course southwardly for four days after giving up 
Uie search for Glass's Islands, without meeting with any ic6 at 
all. On the twenty-sixth, at noon, we were in latitude 63° 23' 
S., lOTigHude 41° 25' W. We now saw several large ice islands, 
and a floe of field ice, not, however, of any great extent The 
winds generally blew from the southeast, or the northeast, bat 
were very light. Whenever we had a westerly wind, which 
was seldom, it was invariably attended with a rain squall. Every 
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day we had more or less snow. The thermometer, od ^a 
twenty-seventh, stood at thirty-five. 

January 1> 1828. This day we found ourselves com^etely 
I hemmed in by the ioe, and our prospects looked cheaidess indeed. 
A strong gale blew, during the whiAe forenoon, from ^ norttk* 
east, and drove large «akes of the drift against the rudder aad 
counter with such violence that we aU trembled f<nr the oonf^ 
quences. Towards evening, the gale still blowing with fury,^ » 
large field in front separated, and we were enftbled, by oKjatymg 
a press of sail, to force a passage through the smaller fishes into 
some open water beyond. As we api»:oaohed tl^ c^iaee'. we 
took in sail by degrees, and having at length gi»t eleaar, }»j i» 
under a single reefed foresiuL 

January 2. We had now tolerably pleasant weather. At no^n 
we found ourselves in latitude 6^° 10' S„ longitude 42° 2(K W, 
having crosse'd the Antarotic eirole. Very little ioe was to b% 
seen to the southward, although large fiel<b of it lay behind im* 
This day we rigged some sounding gear, using a large iixm -pot 
capable of hoMmg twenty galkms, and a line of two hundred 
fathoms. We found the current settii^ to the north, about a 
quarter of a nule p^ liour. The temp^uture of the air was 
now about thirty-lliFee. H^» we foupd the variatioo to be 14? 
28' ^wterly, per azimtitb. 

January 5. We had still held on to Uie southward withmit any 
very great impediments. On this morning, hi>wever, being in 
latitude IS"" 15' E., kmgitude 42° 10' W., we were again 
brought to a stand by an immense expanse of Grm ice. We 
saw, nevertheless, much open water to the southward, and felt 
no doubt of being able to reach it eventuidly. Standing to the 
eastward along the edge of the fioe, we at length came to a pas- 
sive of about a mile in widUi, throi^ which we warped our 
way by sundown. The sea in which ,we now were was thick^ 
covered with ice islands, but had no field ice, and we pudied on 
boldly as before. The cold did not seam to inerease, alt^tQug^ 
we had snow very frequently, and now and then hail squalls of 
^ t great violence. Immense floeks of the albatross fl ew over the 
schooner this day, going from southeast to northwest 

Jamtary 7. The sea still remained pretty well open, so that 
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•Ire had no difficulty in bidding <m our course. To the westward 
we ' saw some icebergs of incredible size, smd in the afternoon 
pissed Tery near cme whose sunmiit could not have been less 
than four hundred fathoms frcmi the surface of the ocean. Its 
git^ was parobabfyy at the base, three quarters of a league, and 
several streams of water were running from crevices m its sides* 
We remained in sight of this idaud two days, and then only lost 
kina'fbg^ . 

JoiMMBry 10. Sarly this morning we had the misfortune to 
lose a man overboaard. He was an American, named Peter 
Vre^nburgh, a native of New York, and was one of the most val- 
QaHe hands on board the sd^xmer. In ^:seD% over the bpws his 
foot sHpped^ and he fell between two cakes of ice, never rising 
ftgam. At noon <^ this t^y we were in latitude 78^ 30', longi- 
tude 40^ 15^' W. Th e cold was now excessive, and we had hail 
oquaUs omlhiuaUy ^m the northward and eastward. In tins 
diction also we saw several m(Mre immense icebei^ and the 
wIh^ horizon to the eastward appeared to be blocd^ed up with 
6&M ice, rising in tiers, one mass above the other. Some dri^ 
wood ^ated by during the evening, and a great quantity of birds 
fiew over, among which were NelHes, petrels, albatax^sses, and a 
large bird of a brilliant l^ue plumage. Tlia variation here, per 
azimuth, was less than it had been previously to our passing the 
Antarctic circle. 

JemMonry^ 12. Our passage to the south again looked doubtful, 
as nodiing was to be seen in the direction of the pole but one ap- 
parently limitless &e, backed by absolute mountains of ragged 
ice, one pa^cipice of whidi arose frowningly above the other. 
We Erfiood to the westwiffd until the fourteenth, in the hope of 
finding an entrance. 

Jimuwnf 14. T^ morning we reached the western extremity 
of the fi^ which had impeded us, and, weathering it, came to an 
op^i sea, vdthout a particle of ice. Upon sounding with two 
hundred fathoms, we here found a current setting sou^wardly at 
the rate of half a mile per hour. The temperature of the air 
was tforty^even, that ai the water thirty-four. We now sailed 
to the southward without n^eting any interruption (^ moment 
iH^il the mxteenth, when, at nocm, we w^re in ktitude 81^ 21', 
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long, 42° W, We here again sounded, and found a euiTent setting 
still southwardly, and at the rate of three quarters of a mile per 
hour. The variafion per azimuth had diminished^ and the tem- 
perature of the air was mild and pleasant, the thermometer beiog 
as high as fifty-one. At this period not a partidb of ioe was to. 
be discovered. All hands im board now felt certaia of attaining 
the pole. 

Janttary 17. This day was full of incident. Inniimerabld 
flights of birds flew oy^ us firom the sojutbward^ and several 
were shot &om the deck ; one oi th^n, a spedes of p^Ucan, 
proved to be excellent eating. About midday a small floe of ice 
was se^n from the masthead off the larboard bow, and upcm' i( 
there appeared to be some large animaL As the weather ^a^ 
good and nearly calm, Captain Gkiy ordered out two of the boata 
to see what it was. Di^ Peters and myself accompanied the 
mate in the larger boat Upon coming yp with the floe, we per^ 
ceived that it was in the possession of a gigantic creature of the 
race of the Arctic bear, but &r exceeding in size the largest of 
these animals. Beii^ well anned, we made no scruple of attack- 
ing it at once. Several shots were fired in quick succession, the 
most of which took effect, appcurently, in the head and body. 
Nothing discouraged, however, the monster threw himself from 
the ice, and swam, with open jaws, to the boat in which wer.e 
Peters and myself. Owing to the confusion which ensued 
among us at this unexpected turn of the adventure, no pe^on 
was ready immediately with a second shot, and jthe bear had 
actually succeeded in getting half his vast bulk across our gun- 
wale, and seizing one of the men by the small of his back, before 
any efficient means were taken to repel him. In this extremity 
nothing but the promptness and agility of Peters saved us from 
destruction. Leaping upon the back of the huge beast, he 
plunged the blade of a knife behind the neck, reaching the spinal 
marrow at a blow. The brute tumbled into the sea lifeless, and. 
without a struggle, rolling over Peters as he fell. The latter soon 
recovered himself, and a rope being thrown him, he secured the 
carcass before entering the boat. We then returned in triun^h 
to the schooner, towing our trophy behind us. This bear, upon 
admeasurement, proved to be f uU fifleen £eet in his .greatest 
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length. His wool was perfectly whitejjuid very coarse, curling t 
tightly. The eyes were of a fe jood red , and larger than those of * 
the Arctic bear — ^the snout also more rounded, rather resembling 
the snout of the buU-dog. The meat was tender, but excessively 
rank and fishy , although the men devoured it with avidity, and 
declared it exedlent eating. 

Scm^ly had we got our prize alongdde, when the man at the 
masthead gave ibe joyful shout of '^ Icmd on the starboard bow r 
AH hands were now upon the alert, and, a breeze springing up 
rery opportunely fixmi tiie northward and eastward, we were 
soon close in with the coast. It {Mroved to be a low rocky islet, 
ci about a feague In cinmnifer^iice, and altogether destitute of 
vegetation, if we except a species of prickly pear. In approach- 
ing it fi*om the northward, a singular ledge of rock is seen pro- 
jecting into the sea, and bearin g a strong^ resemblance to corded 
bales of co tton. Around this ledge to the westwitfd is a small 
bay, at ^ bottmn of which our boots effected a convenient 
landing. 

It did not take t^ hmg to explore every portion of the island, 
but, with one exception, we found nothing worthy of our obser- 
vation. In the southern extremity, we picked up near the shore, 
half buried in a pile of loose stones, a piece of wood, which 
«e«lied to haVe formed the prow of a canoe. There had been 
evidently some attempt at carving upon it, and Captain Guy 
fancied that he made out the figure of a tortoise, but the resem- 
blance did not strike me very forcibly. Besides this prow, if 
such it were, we found no other token that any living creature 
had ever been here* before. Around the coast we discovered 
occasional small floes of ice — ^but these were very few. The 
exact situation of this islet (to which Captain Guy gave the name 
of Bennet's Islet, in honor of his partner in the ownership of the 
schooner) is 82^ 5a' S. latitude, 42^ 20' W. longitude. 

We had now advanced to the southward more than eight de- 
grees farthet than any previous navigators, and the sea still lay 
perfectly open before us. We found, too, that the variation 
uniformly decreased as we proceeded, and, what was still more 
surprising, that the temperature of the air, and latterly of the 
wiU«r, became milder. The weather might even be called 
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pleasant, €«id we had a steady but very gentle breeze always 
from some northern point of the compass. The sky was usually 
dear, with now and then a slig^it appearance of thin vapor in the 
southern horizon — this, however^ was invariably oi brirf duration- 
Two difficulties alone presented themselves to our view ; w^ 
were getting short of Jiid^ and symptcsjas^f ssyrvy had occurred 
among several of the crew. These Gon3»d^:ation&.b^^ to im- 
press upon Captain Guy the necessity of returning, i^id he-9^^e 
of it frequently. Fw my own part, mnfident as I was of jbogo 
arriving at land of some de8ci*iptk>n upoQ the course wre w^^ 
pursuing, and having every Teason to brieve, &Qm present ap« 
pearances, that we should not find it die^tej^ ^ met witii Mn 
the hi^ier Arctic latitudes, I wai^y {tressed upon him the 
Expediency of persevering, at least for a^few days longer, in the 
direction we were now heading. Sb teinpdng an oppca^tunity of 
solving the jorfpent pfnhlAn^ in regard to an An taj-^tic jccM^t inent 
had never yet beenaffosded to man, wid I confess that I felt my- 
self bursting with indignation 'at the timid aaid ill-timed sugge3r 
tions of our commanded. I believe, indeed^ that^ what I could 
not refrain from saying to Mm on this head had the effect of indu- 
cing him to push oft* While, tlwrefore^ I cannot l?ut lament the 
most unfortunate and bloody events which immediately arose 
from my advice, I mast still be allowed to feel some degree of 
gratification at having been instrumental, however remotdy, in 
opening to the eye of science one of the most intensely excitix]^ 
secrets which has ever engrossed its attrition. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

January 18. This morning* we continued to the soa&Ward, 
with the same pleasant weather as before. The sea was entirely 
smooth, the air tolerably warm and from the northeast, the tem- 
perature of the water fifty-three. We now again got our sound- 
ing-gear in order,, and, with a hundred and fifty fathoms of line> 

* The terms morning and evenmff, which I have made use of to av(»d 
confiisiim in my narraUve, as iai as possible, must mo^ of course, be taken 
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found the current setting towards the pole at the rate of a mile 
an hour. This constant tendency to the southward, both in the 
"VFind and current, caused some degree o£ speculation, and even 
of alarm, m cQfferent quarters of the schooner, and I saw dis- 
linetly that no little impression had been made upon tibe mind 
of Captain Guy. He was exceedi^ly sensittve to ridicule, 
^we¥er, and I Bnallj succeeded in laughing him (mi of hid ap* 
prehensions. '&Le variation was now very trivial. In the course 
oi the day we saw several large whales of the right species, and 
innumerable ffigltts of the albatross passed ovBr the vesseL We 
«iso picked up a bush, full of red berries, like those of the haw- 
thom, and the carcass ^ a singolar^ooking land-^^^ It 
was three feet in length, and but six inches in height, with four 
very short legs, the feet formed with lo6g daws g£ a brilliant 
Bca^t, mid xeseml^ing coral in substtmce. The body was 
covered ynJth a stteof^ silky hair, perfectly white. The tail was 
pei^ed lik6 that of > rat, and about a feot «nd a half long. The 
ligftd reseoibled a cat^s^ with the excepdcm oi the ears— -^diese 
were 4a|^p«d like the ears of a dog. The teeth were oi ihe same 
briltiEnt scark^ as the claws. 

January 19. To^ay, being m latitude 80^ 20', longitude id"" 
W W. (the sea being of an extrac^din^ily dark color), we again 
saw laa^. ^m the masthead, and, upon a<;lo5er scanitiny, found 
it to be one of « group of very large klands. The shore was 
, precipitous, a&d the interitn* seetned to be well wooded, a circum- 
etance which occasioned us great joy. In about four hours fr<Mn 
our first discovering the land we came to anchor in ten fathoms, 
sandy bottom, a les^ue fixua the ec^tst, as a high surf, with strong 
ni^^es h^pe and there, rendered a nearer i^proach of doubtful 
expedienef ^ The two largest boats were now ordered out, and 
A pfttty, well armed (among whom were Peters and myself), 

in tlieir ordinary sense. For a long time i>ast we had had no' night at all, 
tile dayfigfat being continued. Th« dates throughout are according to nanti- 
tol time^ and &e bearings smst, be understood as per compass. I would 
a|#a xamazkf in this place, that I cannot, in the first portion of what is here 
written, pretend to strict accuracy in respect to dates, or latitudes and lon- 
gitudes, having kept no regular journal until after the period of which this 
first portion treats. In many instances I have relied altogether up<m 
monocj. 
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proceeded to lo(& for an opening in the reef whicfe appeared to 
encircle the island. After searching about for some time, we 
discovered an inlet, which we were entering, when we saw fonr 
large canoes put <^ from the ^ore, filled with men who seemed 
to be well armed. We waited for them to c(»ne up, and, as they 
moved witii great rapidity, they were soxmi within hail. Captaia 
Guy now held up a white handkfercMef on ike biade-of" tm osap, 
when the strangers made a Ml stop, and commenced aloud j£^ 
bering all at once, intermitted wi^ oecasional sfa^uta, ia ivluek 
we could distinguish tiw words Ancmoe'^iKfo/ «i5d Lm'm-^Lama/ 
They continued tfak for set least half an hour, during wMehr we 
had a good opportunity of <>bserving their appearance, 
r In the four canoes, which might have been fifty feei long and 
. i ^ye broad, ihere were a hundred a^'ten savages: in all. They 
were about the ordinary stature of Europeans, bulof a more 
nauscular and brawny frame. Their ecmi^exion a jet black, 
with thidc and long wo<4ly hair. They were dotibed ia skins &f 
an unknown bla^,.aiu^(al, shaggy and sl&y, smd made to fit the 
body with some degree of skill, th^ hair foeiflg inside, exc^ 
where turned out about the neck, wrists^ and ankles. Their 
arms consisted principally of clubs, <^ ^ dai^, and ap^>arently 
very heavy wood. Some spears, however, were observed ainoiig 
them, Eea3ed with fiifat^ amd a few slings. The bottonis of t^ 
canoes were full of bla^ ston es about the size of a tege eggf. 

When they had concluded ^leir harangue (fer it was ^deair 
they intended their jabbering iot «adi), one oi them who seemed 
to be the chief stood up in the prow of his eanee, and saada 
signs for us to bring our boats alinig^de of him. Tim faint we^ 
pretended not to understand, thinking it the wiser plan to main«> 
tain, if possible, the interval between its, as tiiek numbef incire 
than quadrupled our own. Findmg this to be tte case, the chief 
ordered the three other canoes to hold back, while he advanced 
towards us with his own. Aa soon as he came up with us Jie 
leaped on board the largest of our boats, aiid seated himself bf 
the side of Captain Guy, pointing at the same time tu the 
schooner, and repeating the words Anamoo-moo ^ ' axid Xafrut' 
Lama I We now put back to the vessel, the four canoes follow^ 
ing at a little distance. 
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Upon getting alongside, the chief evinced symptoms of extreme 
snrprise and delight, clapping his handS; slapping his thighs and 
breast, and laughing obstreperously. His followers behind 
joined in his merriment, and for some minutes the din was so 
excessive ^ to b6 absolutely deafening. Quiet being at length 
l?e8tored, Captain Chiy ordered the boats to be hoisted up, as a 
necessary precaution, and gave the chief (whos^ name we soon 
ibund to be Too-^mt) to tmderstand that we oould admit no more 
than twenty of his men on deck at one time. With this arrange- 
ment ' he appeared p^ectly satisfied, and gave some directions 
to the <»Boes, when one of them approached, the rest remaining 
about fifty y«rete off. Twenty of the savins now got on board, 
and proceeded to ramble over every part of the deck, and 
scramUe about aSmong the rigging, making themselves much at 
home, and eidamimng every article with great in quisitivenes s. 

It was quite evident that they had never before seen any of 
the white race — ^from whose complexion, indeed, they appeared 
to recoil. They believed the Jane to be a Hving creature, and 
seemed to be a^id of hurting it with the points of their spears, 
CBreMij turning them up. Our drew were much amused with 
the odnduei of 'B)o-wit in one instance. The cook was spUtting 
some wood near the galley, and, by accident, struck his axe into 
the deck, making a gash of considerable depths The chief im- 
mediately ran up, and pushing the cook on one side rather 
itgil])]^ commenced a half whine, half howl, strongly indicative 
of sympathy in what he considered the su^rings of the sdiooner, 
pat^i^ sead smoothing the ga^ with his hand, and washing it 
from a bodi^ of sea water whidi stood by. This was a degree 
<tf igOOOaas^'^T which we were not prepared, and for my part I 
€9Qld ttot help tlanking scnne <3i it affiaeted. 

Wbm, the visitors had satisfied, as well as they could, their 
curiosity in regard to onr upper woriis, they were admitted be- 
low, wbea thdr «^ffm;ggty»* exceeded all bounds. Their aston- 
ishment now appeared to be far too deep f(»* words, £>r they 
Toanted about m silence, broken cmly by low ejaculations. The 
anns afforded Uiem SMich Jbod for* speculation, and they were 
sofSsred to hsouUe and examine th^n at leisure. I do not believe 
that they had the least su^iekm of their actual use, but rather 
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took them for jc[ols, seeing the esu*e we had of them, and- the 
attention with which we watdied their BK>Temeiits while hand- 
ling them. At the great gims their wond^ was redoubled. 
They approadied them witii every mark of the profimodest 
reverence and awe, but forbore to exanune them oumitelj. 
There were two 1^^ mmxM rs m the cabin, aod here was the 
f acme of their amazeme^ Too- wit was thejfirst to iqiproach 
them, and he had got in the middle of the eabin, with his &ce to 
one and his back to die other, betoe he fairly p4»%eived ihesi. 
Upon raising his eyes a^d seekig hk reifee^d.««tf in the glas^, I 
thought the savage would go mad; but, upoa turning M^ioft 
round to make a retreat, and behokliag himself a «eooBd time ia 
I the opposite directioii, I wais a^^d he would tusgke upcMi t^e 
' spot No persuasion could prevaQ upon him. to take aai>&€a- 
I look ; but, throwing himddf upon the fioor, with his face bwed 
in his hands, he remained thus imtU we were ^liged to dr^ 
^ him upon dec^. 

The whole of the savii^e» weee a&idtted on board in this 
manner, twenty at a tfa&e, TW-wit l)eing jsufi^sred to r^Qom 
during the entire period. ~ We saw no disposidon to (htev^iy 
among them, nor <Bd we auss a an^ artide after ^eir d«pai^ 
ure. Throughout the whole of their visit they eviiieed the iQOiA 
friendly manner; Tliere were, however, s^ie pewits |a their 
demeanor which we found it impossible to uoderstaiid : fi^«IE- 
ample, we _coul4 not get Jhem to approiwh sevgaLl^jJiaBl^ws 
objects — such as the scboonerVsafls, an egg, an open bode, or a 
ipan of jflour. We endeavored to ascertain if ^ley hadamci^ 
them any articles which imght be turned to luseotmt in the wny 
of t ragS c but fbtmd great ^fSctihy iti being<x>mpf^»eitded. We 
made out, nevertheless, what ^atly astonished us, &at tke 
islands abounded in the lai^ge tortoise of the Gallipagod, one of 
which we saw in the. canoe of Too-wit We saw i^ some 
biche de mer in the hands of one of die savages, who was greed- 
ily devouring it in its natural state. These anomalies, ^ th^ 
were such when considered in regard to t^ latitude, induced 
Captain Guy to wish for it di(»x>u^ mvestigation of the eountry, 
in the hope of making a pro^table speculatio& in hie diseoveryw 
For my own part, anxious as I was to k&ow something more of 
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theee islands, I was still more earnestly bent on prosecuting the 
voyage to the southward without delay. We had now fine 
weather, but there was no telling how long it would last ; and 
being already in the eighty-fourth parallel, with an open sea be- 
fore us, a current setting strongly to the southward, and the wind 
fiiir, I could not listen with any patience to a proposition of 
stopping longer than was absolutely necessary for the health of 
the crew and the taking on board a proper supply of fuel and 
fresh provisions. I represented to the captain that we, might 
easily make this group on our return, and winter here in the 
event of being blocked up by the ice. He at length came into 
my views (for in some way, hardly known to myself, I had ac- 
quired much influence over him), and it was finally resolved that? 
even in the event of our finding hiche de mer, we should only stay • 
here a week to recruit, and then push on to the southward while 
we nught. Accordingly we made every necessary preparation, 
and, under thij guidance of Too-wit, got the Jane through the 
reef in safety, coming to anchor about a mile from the shore, in 
an excellent bay, completely landlocked, on the southeastern coast 
of the main island, and in ten fathoms of water, black sandy bot- 
tom. At the head of this bay there were three fine springs (we 
were told) of good water, and we saw abundance of wood in the 
vicinity. The four canoes followed us in, keeping, however, at a 
respectful distance. Too-wit himself remained on board, and, 
upon our dropping anchor, invited us to accompany him on shore, 
and visit his village in the interior. . To this Captain Guy con- 
sented ; and ten savages being left on board as hostages, a party 
of us, twelve in all, got in readiness to attend the chief. We 
took care to be well armed, yet without evincing any distrust. 
The schooner had her guns run out, her boarding-nettings up, 
and every other proper precaution was taken to guard against 
Burprise. Directions were left with the chief mate to admit no 
person on board during our absence, and, in the event of our not 
appcMing in twelve hours, to send the cutter, with a swivel, 
around the island in search of us. 

At; every step we took inland the conviction forced itself upon 
us that we were in a^cgastj^Liiflfeong^esgenti^lly from any hith- 
e rto v isited by dviUjjedmen. We saw nothing with which we 

Vol. IV-— ?^ " '^'^ 
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bad been formerly conversant. The trees resembled no growth 
of either the torfid, the temperate, or the northern frigid zones 9 
and were al togethei\' uniiEc l those of the lower southern latitudes 
we had already traversed. The very rocks were novel in their 
^jnass, their color, and their stratification ; and the streams them* 
selves, utterly ii^oredible as it may appear, had so little in com- 
mon with those of other climates, that we were scrupulous 6f 
tasting them, and, indeed, had difficulty in bringing oui'selves to 
believe that their qualities were purely those of nature. At a 
small brook which crossed our path (the first we had i^eached) 
Too- wit and his attendants halted to drink. On account of the 
singular character of the water, we refused to taste it, supposing 
it to be polluted ; and it was not until some time afterward we 
came to understand that such was the appearance of the str^iams 
throughout the whole group. I am at a loss to give a distfiict 
idea of the nature of this liquid, and cannot do so without many- 
words. Although it flowed with rapidity in all declivities where 
common water would do so, yet never, except when falling in a 
cascade, had it the customary appearance of Itr^jndity, It was, 
nevertheless, in point of fact, as perfectly Hmpid aaany limestone 
water in existence, the difference being only in appearance. At 
first sight, and especially in cases where little declivity Was 
found, it bore resemblance, as regacd^ consistency, to a thick in- 
fusion of gum Arabic in common wateir. But this was only the 
least remarkable of its extraordinary qualities. It was not color- 
less, nor was it of any one uniform color — ^presenting to the eye, 
as it flowed, every possible shade ofjarple, like the hues of a 
changeable silk. This variation inQhad^ was produced in a 
manner which excited as profound astonishment in the minds of 
our party as the mirror had done in the ease of Too- wit Upon 
collecting a basinful, and allowing it to settle thoroughly, we per^ 
ceived that the whole mass of liquid was made up of a number of 
distinctjrei3ia»-£ach of a distinct hue ; that these veins did not 
commingle ; and that Jheir cohesion was perfect in regai^ to their 
n own particles among themselves, and imperfect in regard to 
( ^ neighboring veins. Upon passing the blade of a knife athwart 
the veins, the water closed over it immediately, as with us, and 
also, in withdrawing it, all traces of thQ passan^e of the knife were 
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instantly obliterated. If, however, the blade was passed down 
accurately between the two veins, a perfect separation was ef- 
fected, which the power of cohesion did not immediately rectify, 
The phenomena of this water formed the first definite link in tha t 
vas t chain of appare nt miracles with which I was destined to be 
at length encircled. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

We were nearly three hours in reaching the village, it being 
more than nine miles in the interior, and the path lying through 
a rugged country. As we passed along, the party of Too-wit 
(the whole tundred and ten savages of the canoes) was mo- 
mentarily strengthened by smaller detachments, of from two to 
six or seven, which joined us, as if by accident, at different turns 
in the road. There appeared so much of system in this that I 
could not help feeling distrust, and I spoke to Captain Guy of 
my apprehensions. It was noW too late, however, to recede, and 
we concluded that our best security lay in evincing a perfect con- 
fidence in the good faith of Too-wit. We accordingly went on, 
keeping a wary eye upon the manoeuvres of the savages, and not 
permitting them to divide our numbers by pushing in between. 
In this way, passing through a precipitous ravine, we at length 
reached what we were told was the only collection of habitations 
upon the island. As w6 came in sight of them, the chief set up 
a shout, and frequently repeated the word Khck-Kbck; which 
we supposed to be the name of the village, or perhaps the ge- 
neric name for villages. 

Th^wellingsyere of the most miserabledescription imaginable, 
and, unlike those of even the lowest of the savage races with which 
mankind are acquainted, were of no uniform plan. Some of them 
(and these we found belonged to the Wampoos or YampooSj the 
great men of the land) consisted of a tree cut down at about four 
feet from the root, with a large black^ ^in thrown over it, and 
hangmg in loose folds upon the ground. Under this the savage 
nestled. Others were formed by means of rough limbs of trees, 
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with the withered foliage upon them, made to recline, at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, against a bank of clay, heaped up, without 
regular form, to the height of ^ve or six feet. Others, again, 
were mere holes dug in the earth perpendicularly, and covered 
over with similar branches, these being removed when the ten^t 
was about to enter, and pulled on again when. he had entered, 
A few were built among the forked limbs of trees as they stood, 
the upper limbs being partially cut through, so as to bend over 
upon the lower, thus forming thicker shelter from the weather. 
The greater number, however, consisted of small shallow caverns, 
apparently scratched in the face of a precipitous ledge of dark 
stone, resembling fuller's earth, with which three sides of the 
village was bounded. At the door of each of these primitive 
caverns was a small rock, which the tenant carefully placed be- 
fore the entrance upon leaving his residence, for what purppse I 
could not ascertain, as the stone itself was never of sufficient size 
to close up more than a third of the opening. 

This village, if it were worthy of the name, lay in a valley 
of some depth, and could only be approached from the sou^- 
ward, the precipitous ledge of which I have already spoken cut- 
ting off all access in other directions. Through the middle of 
the valley ran a brawling stream of the same magical-looking 
water which has been described. We saw several strange ani- 
mals about the dwellings, all appearing to be thoroughly domes- 
ticated. The largest of these creatures resembled our common 
hog in the structure of the body and snout ; the tail, however,, 
was bushy, and the legs sknder as those of the antelope. Its 
motion was exceedingly awkward and indecisive, and we never 
saw it attempt to run. We noticed also several animals very 
similar in appearance, but of a greater length of body, and cov- 
ered with a hlfl-tf^k wnnl. There were a great variety of tame 
fowls running about, and these seemed to constitute the chief 
food of the natives. To our astonishment we saw MactLalbatrosa 
among these birds in a state of entire domestication, going to 
1 sea periodically for food, but always returning to the village as 
I a home, and using the southern shore in the vicinity as a place 
of incubation^ There they were joined by their friends the 
pelicans as usual, but tiiese latter never followed them to the 
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dwellings of the savages. Amdng the other kinds of tame 
fowls were ducks, differing verj dttle from the canvass-back of 
our own country, black gannets, and a large bird not unlike the 
buzzard in appearance, but not carnivorous^ Of fish there 
seemed to be a great abundance. We saw, during our visit, a 
quantity of dried salmon, rock cod> blue dolphins, mackerel, 
blackfish, skate, conger eel§, elephant-fish, mullets, soles, parrot- 
fish, leather-jackets, gurnards, hake, flounders, paracutas, and 
innumerable other varieties. We noticed, too, that most of them 
were simil&r to the fish about the group of the Lord Auckland 
Islands, in a latitude 9s low as filiy-one degrees south. The 
Crallipago tortoise was also very plentiful. We saw but few 
wild animab, and none of a large size, or of a species with which 
we were familiar. One or two serpents of a formidable aspect 
crossed our path, but the natives paid them little attention, and 
we concluded that they were not venomous. 

As we approached the village with Too-wit and his party, a 
vast crowd of the people rushed out to meet us, with loud 
shouts, among whidi we could otily distinguish the everlasting 
Anamoo-moo ! and Lama-Lama ! We were much surprised at 
perceiving that, with one or two exceptions, these new comers 
were entirelj^^gaked, the f kins being used only by the men of 
the canoes. All the weapons of the country seemed also to be 
in the possession of the latter, for there was no appearance of *^^„ 
any among the villagers. There were a great many women and 
children, the former not altogether wanting in what might be 
termed personal beauty. They were straight, tall, and well 
formed, with ftjg p>/*.q and freedom of carriage not to be found in \ 
civilized society. Their lips, however, like those of the men, ^ 
were i^sa^k and clujogy, so that, even when laughing, the teeth 
were never disclosed. Their hair was of a finer texture than 
that of the males. Among these naked villagers there might 
have been ten or twelve who were clothed, like the party of 
Too-wit, in dresses of black skin, and armed with lances and 
heavy clubs. These appeared to have great influence among 
the rest, and were always addressed by the title Wampoo. 
These, too, were the tenants of the J^ck skin^alaces . That of 
Too-wit was situated in the centre of the village, and was much 
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larger and somewhat better constructed than others of its kind* 
The tree which formed its support was cut off at a distance of 
twelve feet or thereabout from the root, and there were several 
branches left just below the cut^ these serving to extend the 
covering, and in this way prevent its flapping about the trunk. 
The covering, too, which consisted of four very .large skins fast- 
ened together with wooden skewers, was secured at the bottom 
with pegs driven through it and into the ground. The floor was 
strewed with a quantity of dry leaves by way of carpet 

To this hut we were conducted with great 8ol«nnity, and as 
many of the natives crowded in after us as possible. Too-wit 
seated himself on the leaves, and made signs that we should fol- 
low his example. This we did, and presently found ourselves 
in a situation peculiarly uncomfortable, if not indeed critical. 
We were on the ground, twelve in number, with the savages, as 
many as forty, sitting (m their hams so closely aimmd us that, if 
any disturbance had arisen^ we should have f^und it impossible 
to make use of our arms, or indeed to have risen op our feet. 
The pressure was not only inside the tent, but outside, where 
probably was every individual on the whole island, the crowd 
being prevented fromtran^pling us to death only by the incessant 
exertions and vociferations. of Too-wit. Our chief security lay, 
however, in the presence of Too-wit hiiiiself among us, and we 
resolved to stick by him closely, as the best chance of extricating 
ourselves from the dilemma, sacriflcing him immediately upon 
the first appearance of hostile design. 

After some trouble a certain degree of quiet was rest(H*ed, 
when the chief addressed us in a speech of great length, and 
very nearly resembling the one delivered in the canoes, with 
the exception that the Ananuxh-moos I were now somewhat more 
strenuously insisted upon than liie Lama-Lamas / We listened 
in profound silence until the conclusion of his harangue, when 
Captain Guy replied by assuring the chief of his eternal friend- 
ship and good-wUl, concluding what he had to say by a present 
i£ several strings of blue beads and a knifg. At the former the 
monarch, much to our surprise, turned up his nose with some 
^ expression of contempt ; but the knif<a ^ve him the most un- 
limited aatia&ction^ and he immediately ordered dinner. This 
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was handed into the tent over the heads of the attendants, and 
consisted of the palpitating entrails of a species of unknown 
animal, probably one of the slim-legged hogs which we had 
observed in our approach to the Tillage. Seeing us at a loss 
how to proceed, he began, by way of setting us an example, to 
devour yard after yard of the enticing food, until we could posi- 
tively stand it no longer, and evinced such manifest symptoms 
o£ rebellion of stomach as inspired his majesty with a degree of 
astonishment only inferior to that brought about by the looking- 
glasses. We declined, however, partaking of the delicacies 
b€f(»?e us, and endeavored to make him understand that we had 
no appetite whatever, havipg just finished a hearty d^euner. 

When the monarch had made an end of his meal, we com- 
menced a series of <»;oss-questioning in every ingenious manner 
we coujd devise, with a view of disco verii^ what were the chief 
productions of the country, and whether any of them nught be 
turned to profit At length^ he seemed to have some idea of our 
x^eaniQg, and offered to accompax^ us to a part of the coast 
where he assured us the biche de mer (pointing to a specimen of 
that animal) was to be found in great abundance. We were 
glad at this early opportunity of escaping from the oppression 
of the crowdj and signified our eagerness to proceed. We now 
left the tent, and, accompanied by the whole population of the 
village, followed the chief to the southeastern extremity of the 
island, not far from the bay wheire our vessel lay at anchor. We 
waited here for about an hour, until the four canoes were brought 
round by some of the savages to our statk>n« The whole of our 
"psfxtj then getting into one of them, we weire paddled alcmg the 
edge of the reef before men^onedy and of another still fartiier 
out, where we saw a far greater quantity of biche de mer than 
tl^e oldest seammi am<Hig us had ever seen in those groups of 
the lower latitudes most celebrated for this artide of commerce. 
We stayed near these ree& only long enough to satisfy ourselves 
that we could easily load a dozen vessels with the animal if 
necessary, when we were taken alongside the schooner, and 
parted with Toorwit, after obtaining from him a promise that he 
would bring us, in the course \>f twenty-four hours, as many of 
the canvass!-baek ducks and Gallipago tortoises as his canoei 
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would hold. Ib the whole of this adventure we saw nothiug in 

the demeanor of the natives csdculated to create suspicion, with 

I the single exception of the systematic maimer in which their 

V party was strengthened during our route from the schooner to 

the village. ^ 



CHAPTER XX. 

The chief was as gciod as his word, and we were soon plentifully 
supplied with fi^sh provision. We found the tortoises as fine as 
we had ever seen, and the ducks surpassed our hest species of 
wild fowl, being exceedingly tender, juicy, and welMatored. 
Besides these, the savages brought us, upon our making them 
cemprehend our wishes, a vast quantity of brown celery and 
scurvy grass, with a canoe-load of fresh fished some dried.' The 
celery was a treat indeed, and the scurvy grass' proved of incal- 
* culable benefit in restoring those of our men who had shown 
symptoms of disease* In a very shOTt time we had hot a single 
person on the sick-list We had also plenty of other kinds of 
fresh provision, among which niay be mentioned a species of 
shell-fish resembling the muscle in shape, but with the taste 
of an oyster. Shrimps, too, and prawns were abundant, and 
albatross and other birds' eggs with dark shells. We took in, 
too, a plentiful stock of the flesh of the hog which I have men- 
tioned before. Most of the men found it a palatable food, but I 
thought it fishy and otherwise disagreeable. In return for these 
good things we presented the natives with blue beads, brass 
trinkets, nails, knives, and pieces of red cloth, they being fully 
delighted in the exchange. We established a regular mh,rket on 
shore, just under the guns of the schooner, where our barterings 
were carried on with every appearance of good faith, and a de- 
gree of order which their conduct at the village of KloclMoch 
had not led us to expect from the savages. 

Matters went on thus very amicably for several days, during which 
parties of the natives were frequently on board the schooner, and 
parties of our men frequently on shore, making long excursions 
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into the interior^ and receiving no molestation whatever. Find- 
ing the ease wilh which the vessel might be loaded with Uche de 
mer, omng to the friendly disposition of the islanders, and the 
reJtdiness with which they would render us assistance in collecting 
it, Captain Guy resolved to enter into negotiation with Too-wit 
to the erection of snitcdble houses in which to cure the article, 
and for the services of himself and tribe in gathering a» much as 
possible, while he himself took advantage oi the fine weather to 
prosecute his voyage to the southward. Upon mentioning this 
project to the chief he seemed very willing to enter into an agree- 
ment. A bargain was accordingly struck, perfectly satisfactory 
to both parties, hy which it was arranged tbat^ after making the 
necessary preparations, such as laying off the proper grounds, 
erec^ng a portion of ^e buildings, and doing some other work in 
which the whole of our crew wotdd be required, the schooner 
shotdd proceed on her route, leaving three of her men on the 
island to superintend the fulfilment of the project, and instruct 
the natives in drying the Mche de mer. In regard to terms, these 
were made to depend upon the exertions of the savages in bur 
absence. They were to receive a stipulated quantity of blue 
beads, knives, red doth, and so forth, for every certain number 
of piouls of the Hoke de mer which shottld be ready on our re- 
turn. . 

A description of ^ nature of this impcnrtant article of com- 
merce, and the method of preparing it, may prove of some inter- 
est to my readers, and I can find no more suitable {dace than this 
for introdudng an acoount of it. The following comprehensive 
nc^ceof the substance is taken from a modem history of a voy- 
age to the South Seas. 

^ It is that moUmea from the Indian Seas which is known in 
commerce by the French name louche de mer (a nice morsel 
from the sea). If I am not much mistaken, the celebrated Cuvier 
ealls it pcuteropeda pvlmonifereu It is abundantly gathered in 
the coasts of the Pacific Islands, and gathered especially for the 
Chinese market, where it commands a great price, perhaps as 
much as their much-talked-of edible bird's nests, which are pro- 
bably made up of the gelatinous matter picked up by a species 
of swallow from the body of these molluscse. They )iave no 
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shell, no legs, nor any prominent part, except an ahsorhing and 
an excretory, opposite organs ; bnt, by tbeir elastic wings, Mke 
caterpillars or worms, they creep in shallow waters, in which, 
when low, they can be seen by a kind of swallow, the sharp bill' 
of which, inserted in the soft animal, draws a gummy smd fila- 
mentous substance, which, by drying, <aui be wrought into the 
solid walls of their nest Henoe the name of gasterapeda p^ 
monifera. 

This mollusca is oblong, and of ^^erent sizes, fit)m three to 
eighteen inches in length ; and I have seen a few that were not 
less than two feet long. They are nearly^round, a little flattish 
on one side, which lies next the bottom of the sea ; «nd they are^ 
from one to eight inches thick. They crawl up into shallow wa^ 
ter at particular seasons of the yearj probably for the purpose of 
gendering, as we often find them in pairs. It is when the sun 
has the most power on the water, rendering it tepid, that they 
approach the shore ; and they often go up into places so shallow 
that, on the tide's receding, they are left dry, exposed to' the heat 
of the sun. But they do not bring forth fheir young in shallow 
water, as we never see any of their /progeny, and the ftiH^-grown 
ones are always observed coming in from deep water. They feed 
principally on that da^ of zoophytes which produce the ooral. 

" The hiche de mer is generally taken in three or four feet 
water; after which they are brought on shore, and ^>lit at one 
end with a knife, the incision being one inch or more, according 
to the size of the mollusca; Through this op^iing the entrails 
are forced out by pressure, and-they are much like those of any 
other small tenant of ^e deep. The article is then washed, and 
afterward boiled to a certain degree, whieh must net be too much 
or too little. They are then buried in the ground for four hours 
then boiled again for a short time, f^er which they are -dried, 
either by the fire or the sun. Those cured by the sun are worth 
the most ; but where one picul (133^ lbs.) can be cured that way, 
I can cure thirty piculs by the fire. When once properly cured, 
they can be kept in a dry place for two or three years without 
any risk; but they should be examined once in every few 
months, say four times a year, to see if any dampness is likely to 
affect them. 
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" The Chinese, as before stated, consider Uche de mer a very 
gp*eat luruiy, believing that it wonderfully strengthens and nour- 
ishes the system, and renews the exhausted system of the im- 
naoderate voluptuary. The first quality conmiands a high price 
in Canton, being worth ninety dollars a picul ; the second .quality 
seventy^ ve dollars ^ the third fifty dollars ; the fourth thirty dol- 
lars; the fifth twenty dollars; the, sixth twelve dollars; the 
seventh eight dpUars ; ajud the eighth four dollars ; small cargoes, 
how^ver^ will often bring more in Manilla, Sing^ore, and Batavia." 

An. agreement having, been thus entered into, we proceeded 
immediately to land everything^ necessary for preparing the 
buildings and clearing the ground. A large flat space near the 
ei^tern ^ore of the bay was selected, where there was plenty 
both of wood and water, and within a convenient distance of the 
priAoipal rWs on which the biche de mer was to be procured. 
We now all set tp work in good earnest^ and soon, to the great 
astonishment of the sa^ages^ had felled a sufficient niunber of 
trees for our purpose, getting them quicUy in order for the frame- 
work of the houses, which in two or three days were so far under 
way, tlwJb we could safely trust ijhe rest of the work to the three 
men whom we intended to leave behind. These were John Car- 
lson, Alfred Harris, Peterson (jail natives of London, I be- 
lieve)^ who volunteered their services in this respect. 
. By the last of the month we had everything in readiness for 
de.pa;rture. We Jiad agreed, however, to pay a formal visit of 
le^vestaking to the village, and Top-wit insisted so pertinaciously 
upii;m. our ke^ii^ the promise,, that we did not think it advisable 
. to run the risk of offending him by a final refusal. I believe 
thfkt not one of us had at this time the slightest suspicion of the 
good &Hh of the savages. They had uniformly behaved with 
the greatest decorum, aiding us with alacrity in our work, offer- 
m^^a tiieir commodities, frequently without price, and never, 
in any instance, pilfering a sin^e article^ although the high 
value they set upon the goods we had with us was evident by 
tbaextravagant demoi^^trations of joy always manifested upon 
^ir making them a present. The wc^oaen especially were mosl 
obliging in every respect, and, upon the whole, we should have 
been the most suspicious of human beings had. we entertame4 
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\ *- . a single thought of perfidy on the part of a people who treated 

/\- us so well. A very short while sufficed to prove that this f^pa- 

' j/\ rent kindness of disposition was only the result of a deeply-laid 

' / ^ ^2? fo r j)ur de strucrion, and that the islanders for whom we en- 

* tertainedf such inordinale feelings of esteem, were among the 

nrinflt. Jyir^ftrrtnfl j gnhtlftj and Ij ft ft^thil-fity wi^.trthftfl that eVertX>ll» 

taminated the face of the gldbe. 

It was on the first of February that we went on shor^ for the 
purpose of visiting ^e village. Although, as said before, ^im 
entertained not the slightest suspicion, stiH no propet preeautton 
was neglected. Six men were 1^ in the sehomier, m^ instime- 
tions to permit none of the savages to approach the vese^ during 
our absence, under any pret^ice whatever, and lo remain C(m« 
stantly on deck. The boiur^g-nettiugs were up, the gUBS 
double-shotted with grape and canister, and the swivels loflfded 
with canisters of musket-balls. She lay, with her anchor apeak, 
about a mile from the shore, and no cano^ ooukl approach hw- 
in any direction without being distinctly seen and exposed to 
the full fire of our swivels immediately. 

The six men being left on board, our shore-party consisted of 
thirty-two persons in all. "We were armed to the teeth, having 
with us muskets, pistols, and cutlasses, besides eaoh a long kind 
of seaman's knife, somewhat resembling the Bowie kntfe now^AO 
much used_ throughout our western and southern country. A ' 
hundred of the black sSin warriors met us at (he landing ^r the 
purpose <5f accompanying us on our way. We noticed, howevei^ 
with some surprise, that they were now entirely withotit arma ; 
and, upon questioning Too-wit in relation to this cireumstanee^ 
he merely answered that MaMee non we pa pa si — ^meaning that 
/there was no need of arms where all were b rothere ^ We to<^ 
this in good part, and proceeded. 

We had passed the spring and rivulet of whidi I before 
spoke, and were now entering upon a narrow goi^ leading 
through the chain of sgapstone hills among which the village 
was situated. This gorge was very rocky and uneven, so much 
so that it was with no little difficulty we scrambled through it on 
our first visit to Klock-klock. The whole length of the ravine 
might have been a mile and a half, or probably two miles, I< 
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wound in every possible direction through the hills (having 
apparently formed, at some remote period, the bed of a torrent), 
in no instance proceeding more than twenty yards without an 
abrupt turn. The sides of this dell would have averaged, I am 
sure, seventy or eighty feet in perpendicular altitude throughout 
the whole of their extent, and in some portions they arose to an 
astonishing height, overshadowing ike pass so completely that 
but little of the light of day could penetrate. The general width 
was about forty feet, and occasionally it diminished so as not to 
aHow the passage of more than &ve or six persons abreast In 
short, there could be no place in the world better adapted for the 
consunmiation of an Qmbuafigde, and it was no more than natural f1 
that we should look carefoily to our arms as we entered upon it. ^ 
When I now think of our egregious folly, the chief subject of 
astonishment seems to be, that we should have ever ventured, 
under any drcumstances, so completely into the power of un- 
known ^vages as to permit them to march both before and 
behind us in our progress through this ravine. Yet such was 
the order we blindly took up,, trusting foolishly to the force of 
our party, the uns»rmed condition of Too-wit and his men, the 
certain efficacy of our fire-arms (whose effect was yet a secret to 
the natives), and^ more than all, to the long-9U8tained pretension 
of friendship kc^t up by these infamous wretches. Five or six 
of them went on before, as if to lead the way, ostentatiously 
busying themselves in removing the larger stones and rubbish 
fh)m the path. Next came our own party. We walked closely 
together, taking car^ only to prevent separation. Behind fol- 
lowed^ the m^n body of the savages, observing unusual order 
and decorum. 

Dirk Peters, a man named Wilson AUen, and myself were on 
the right of our companions, examining, as we went along, the 
singular stratification of the precipice which oveiiiuug us. A 
fissure in the soft rock attracted our attention. It was about 
Wide enough for one person to enter without squeezing, and ex- 
tended baek into the hill some eighteen or twenty feet in a 
straight course, sloping afterwfurd to the left The height of the 
opeqing, as far as we could see into it from the miun gorge, was 
perhaps sixty or seventy ^et. There were one or two stunted 
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shrubs growing from the crevices, bearing a species of filbert, 
which I felt some curiosity to examine, and pusl^ed in briskly 
for that purpose, gathering &Ye or six, of the nuts at a grasp, 
and then hastily- retreating. As I turned, I found tba.t Peters 
and Allen had followed me* I desired them to go back, as there 
was not room for two persons to pass, saying they should have 
some of my nuts. They accordingly turned, and were scram- 
bling back, Allen being ^lose to the mouth of the fissure, when 
I was suddenly arware of a. concussion resepbling.notlung I had 
ever before experienced, an4 which impressed me with a vague 
conception, H indeed I <^en thought of anything, that the whole 
foundations of the solid glob^ were suddenly rent, asunder, and 
that the day of universal dissolution waa at haod. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

As soon as I cottM collect my sc^ktt^ed 8«ises, I fi>and myself 
nearly suffocated, and grovelling in utter -darkness aincMig « 
quantity of loose earth, which was also falling upCKl^ Ine heavily 
in every direction, threatening to bury me entirely, . Horribly 
alarmed at this idea, I istm^led to gain my feet, and at length 
succeeded. I then r^nained moti<mless for some mom^ts, en- 
deavoring ta conceive what had^ happened to me^ and where I 
was. Presently I heard a^eep groan just at my e^, and afbjp- 
ward the smothered voice of Peters QaHing to me for aid in the 
name of God. I scrambled one or ;*t%) pace^ forward, when I 
fell direcfety over the head and shoulders of my companion, who, 
I soon discovered, was buried in a loose mass of earth as £Btr as 
his middle, and struggling desperatdy to free JiimseUf from the 
pressure. I tore the dirt firom. around, him with all the energy 
I could command, and at length succeeded in getting him out 

As soon as we suffidently re^vered jfrom our fright and sur- 
prise to be capable of c^Miveising rationally, we both came to the 
conclusion that the walls of the fissure in which we had ventured 
had, by some convulsion of nature, or probably from tjieir own 
weight, caved in overhead, and that we were consequenUy lost 
fo^ ever, bemg thus entiunbed alive^ f^or i^ long time we gave 
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up supinely to the most intense agony and despair, such as can* 
not be adequately imagined by those who have never been in a 
^similar situation. I firmly believed that no incident ever occur- 
ring in the course of human events is more adapted to inspire 
the supremene^ of mental and bodily distress than a case like 
^ our own, of living inhumation. The btgp^ii&sa of dar^^ peaa 
which envelops thie ^ctim, the terrific oppression of lungs, the 
puffing fluiies from the dasAp earth; unite with the ghastly con- 
siderations that we are beyond the remotest confines of hope, 
and that such is' the allotted portion of the deady to carry into the 
human heart a degree of appalling awe and horror not to be 
tolerated — never to be conceived. 

At length Peters proposed that we should eijdeavor to ascer- 
tain precisely the extent of our calamity, and grope about our 
prismi ; it being barely possible, he observed, that some opening 
might be yet Jeft us for escaspe.' I caught eagerly at this hope, 
and, arousing myself to exertidn, attempted^ to force my way 
through the loose eftrth. Har<yy had I advanced a single step 
before a glimmer of light became perceptible, enough to convince 
m€ tliat, at all events, we should not immediately perish for want 
of air. We now took some d^ree of hfeaft, and encouraged each 
other to h6pe for the beat. JHavirfg scrambled over a bank of 
rubbish which impeded our farther progress in the direction of 
the light, we found less difficulty in advancing,- and also experi- 
enced some relief from the excessive oppression of lungs which 
had tormented us. Presently we were enabled to obtain a glimpse 
of the objects around, and discovered' that we were near the ex- 
tremity df the straight portion of the fissure, where it made a 
turn to the left. A few struggles more, afid we reached the 
bend, when, to our inexpressible joy, there appeared a long seam 
or crack extending upward a vast distance, generally at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, although sometimes much more pre- 
cipitous. We could not see through ihe whole extent of this 
opening ; but, as a good deal of light came down it, we had little 
doubt of findmg at the top of it (if we could by any means reach 
the top) a cle^ passage into the open air* 

I now called to mind that three of us had entered the fissure 
from the main gorge, and that our companion, Allfen, was still 
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missing ; we determined at once to retrace our Rteps and look fof 
him. After a long search, and much danger from the ^eurther 
caving in of the esurth above us, Peters at length cried out to me 
that he had hold of our companion's foot, and that his whole body 
was deeply buried beneath the Tubbish, beyond a pos^ility of 
extricating him. I soon foQnd that what he said was too true, 
and that, of course, life had been long extinct. With sorrowful 
hearts, therefore, we left; the corpse -to its fsU^, and again made 
our way to the bend. 

The breadth of the seam was barely suflteient tofdmitns, mod, 
after one or two ineftectual efforts at getting up, we began -once 
more to despair. I have before said that the chain of hills 
through which ran the main gorge was composed of a species of 
soft rock resembling soap-stone. The sides of the <;left we were 
now attempting to ascend were of the same matetis^ and so &sx 
cessively slippery, being wet, that we could get but little ftiot* 
hold upon them even in their least precipitous parts ;. in some 
places, where the ascent was nearly perpendicular, the difficulty 
was, of course^ much aggravated ; an<^, indeed, for some time W:e 
thought it insurmountable. We took courage, hiowever, frwn. 
despair ; and what, by dint of cutting steps in the soft stone wi^ 
. our Bowie kniv es, and swin^ng, at the risk of our lives, to small 
projecting points of a hatder spedes of slaty rook which now and 
then protruded from the general mass, we- at length reached -a 
natural platform, from which was perceptible a patch of blue sky, 
at the extremity of & thii^ly^ wooded ravine. Looking back now, 
with somewhat more leisure, at the passage t}H*ough which we 
had thus far proceeded, we clearly saw, ^com the appearance of . 
its sides, that it was of late formation, and we concluded that the 
concussion, whatever it was, which had so unexpectedly over- 
whelmed us, had also, at the same moment, laid open ihi& path 
for escape. Being quite exhausted witk exertion, and, indeed, 
so weak that we were scarcely able to stMid or ardcuiate, Peters 
now proposed that we should endeavor to briog X)ur c<»npanioQS 
to the rescue by firing the pistols which stiU remained in our 
girdles — ^the muskets as well as cutlasses had been lost among 
the loose earth at the bottom of the chasm. Subsequent events 
proved that, had we fired, we should have sorely repented it^ 
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but luckily, a half suspicion of foul play had by this time arisen 
in my mind, and we forbore to let the savages know of our 
whereabouts. 

After having reposed for about an hour, we pushed on slowly 
up the ravine, and had gcme no great way before we heard a 
sn(M^ssion of tremendous yells. At length we reached what 
laight be called the sur&ce of the ground ; for our path hitherto, 
since leaving the platform, had lain beneath an ardiway of high 
rock and foliage, atti vast distance overhead. With great cau- 
tion we stole to a narrow opening, through which we had a clear 
sight of the surrounding country, when the whole dreadful secret 
of the concmsMon broke upon us in one mcnnent and at one 
view. 

The spot from which we looked was not far from the summit 
of the highest peak in the range of the sof^wstone hills. The 
gorge in whiclrour party of thirty-two had entered ran within 
fifty feet to the left of us. But, for at least one hundred yards, 
the channel or bed of this gorge w^ entirely filled up with the 
chaotic ruins of more Ihan a million tons of earth and stone that 
had been Mtificially tumbled within it The means by which 
the vast mass had been precipitated were not more simple than 
evident^ for sure traces of the murderous work were yet remain- 
ing. Itf'-^le^ spots along the top of the eastern side of the 
gorge (we were now on the western) might be seen stakes of 
wood driven into the earth. In these spots the earth had not 
given way ; but throughout the whole extent of the face of the 
precipice 6rom whick the mass had fallen, it was clear, from 
marks left in the soil resembling those made by the drill of the 
rock-blaster, that stakes similar to those we saw standing had 
been inserted, at not more than a yard apart, for the length of 
perhaps three hundred feet, and* ranging at about ten feet back 
from the edge of the gulf. Strong cords of grape vine were at- 
tached to the stakes stiU remaining on the hill, and it was evi- 
dent thiE^t such cords had also been attached to each of the other 
stakes. I have already spoken of the singular stratification of 
these soap-stone hills ; and the deseription just given of the nar- 
row and deep fissure through which we effected our escape from 
inhumation will afford a furfter conception of its nature. This 
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was such that abaost every natural convulsion would be sure to 
split the soil into perpendicular layers or ridges running parallel 
with one another ; and a very moderate exertion of art would be 
sufficient for effecting the same, purpose. ,0f this stratification 
the savages had availed themselves to acc(Hnplish their treacher- 
ous ends. There can be no doubt that^ ^j the continuous line of 
stakes, a partial rupture of the soil had been brought about, 
probably to the depth of one or two feet, when, by mea^s of a 
savage pulling at the and of each, of the cords (these cords being 
attached to the tops of the stakes, and cc^l^nding baqk from the 
edge of the cliff), a vast leverage power was obtained, capable 
of hurling the whole face of the hill, upon a giv^en signal, into the 
bosom of the abyss below. The fate of our poor companions was 
no longer a matter of uncertainty. We alone had;es€aped from 
the tempest of that overwhelming destruction. We ^ere the 
only living wWtemgsjipon the island* 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Our situation, as it now appeared, was scarcely less djieadUd 
than when we had conceived ourselves entombed forever. We 
saw before us no pra<;pect but that of being put to death by the 
savages, or of dragging out a miserable existence in captivity 
among them. We might, to be sure, conceal ourselves for a 
time from their observation among the fastne^e^ of the hills, 
and, as a final resort, in the chasm from which we had just 
issued; but we must either perish in the long Polar winter 
through cold and famine, or be ultimately discovered in our ef- 
forts to obtain relief* 

The whole country around us seemed to ba swarming with 
savages, crowds of whom, we now perceived, had come over 
from the islands tp the southward on flat jraft^ doubtless with a 
view of lending their aid in the capture and plunder of the Jane. 
The vessel still lay calmly at anchor in the bay, those on board 
being apparently quite unconscious of any danger awaiting them. 
How we longed at that nunnent to be withliiemi either to aid 
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in effecting tkeir escape, or to perish with them in attempting a 
defence. We saw no chance even of warning them of their 
danger Ivithout bringing immediate destruction upon our own 
heads, with but a remote hope of benefit to them. A pistol fired 
might suffice to apprise them that something wrong had occur- 
red ; bnt the report could not possibly inform them that their 
only prospect of safety lay in getting out of the harbor forth- 
with— ^it could not teU them that no principles of honor now 
bound them to remain, that their companions were no longer 
among the living. Up^ hearmg the disdiarge they could nol 
be more thoroughly prepared to meet the foe, who were now 
g«^ti9g ready to attack, than they already were, and always had 
been. No good, therefore, aad infinite harm, would result firom 
onr firing, and, after mature delibera.tion, we forbore. 

Our next thought was to attempt a rush towards the vessel, 
to seize one of the four canoes which lay at. the head of the bay, 
and endeavor to force a passage on board. But the utter im- 
possibility of succeeding in this desperate task soon became evi- 
dent^ The country, as I said before, was literally swarming 
with the natives, skulking among the bushes and recesses of the 
hills, so as not to be observed from the schooner. In our imme- 
diate vicinity especially, and blockading the sole path by which 
we could hope to attain the shore in the proper, point, were sta- 
tioned the whole party of the black skin warriors, with Too-wit 
at their head, and apparently only waiting for some re-enforce- 
ment to commence his onset upon the Jane. The canoes, too, 
which lay at the head of the bay, were manned with savages, 
unarmed, it is true, but who undoubtedly had arms within reach. 
Wo were forced, therefi^re, however unwillingly, to remain in 
our place of conceahnent, mere spectators of the conflict which 
presently ensued. 

In fd)out half an hour we saw some sixty or seventy ra^ or 
flatboats,, with outriggers, filled with savages, and coming round 
the southern bight of the harbor. They appeared to have no 
arms except short club^, and stones which lay in the bottom of 
the rafts. Immediately afterward another detachment, still lar- 
ger, approached in an opposite direction, and with similar weapons. 
The four cai^oes, too, were now quickly filled with natives, start- 
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ing up from the bushes at the head of the baj, and put off 
swiftly to join the other parties. Thus, in less time than I have 
taken to tell it, and as if by magic, the Jane saw hej*self sur- 
rounded by an immense multitude of desperadoes evidently bent 
upon capturing her ait all hazards. * 

That they would succeed in so doing could not be doubted for 
an instant The six men left in the vessel, however resolutely 
they might engage in her defence, were altogether unequal to 
the proper management of the guns, or in any manner to sus- 
tain a contest at such odds. I could Imrdly imagine that they 
would make resistance at all, but in this was deceived; for 
presently I saw them get springs upon., the cable, and bring the 
vessel's starboard broadside to bear upon the canoes, which by 
this time were within pistol range, the rafts being nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile to windward. Owing to some cause unknown, but 
most probably to the agitation of our poor filends at seeing 
themselves in so hopeless a situation, the discharge was an entire 
failure. Not a canoe was hit or a single savage injured, the 
shots striking short and ricochUing over their he^ds. The only 
effect produced upon them was astonishment at the unexpected 
report and smoke, which was so excessive that for some mo- 
ments I almost thought tibey would abandou their design entirely, 
and return to the shore. And this they, would most likely have 
done had our men followed up their broadside by a discharge oi 
small arms, in which, as the canoes were flow so near at hand, 
they could not have failed in doing some executioiy, sufficient, at 
least, to deter this party from a farther advance, until they could 
have given the rafts also a broadside. But, in place of this, 
they left the canoe party to recover from their panic, and, by 
looking about them, to see that no injury had been sustained, 
while they flew to the larboard to get ready for the rafts. 

The discharge to larboard produced the most terrible effect. 
The star and double-headed shot of the large guns cut seven or 
eight of the rafts completely asunder, and killed, perhaps, thirty 
or forty of the savages outright, while a hundred of them, at 
least, were thrown into the water, the most of them dreadfully 
wounded. The remainder, frightened out of their senses, com- 
menced at once a precipitate retreat, not even waiting to piqk 
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up their maimed companions, who were swimming about in 
every direction, screaming and jellipg for aid. This great suc- 
cess, however, came too late for the salvation of our devoted 
people. The canoe party were already on board the schooner 
to the number of more dian a hundred and fifty, the most of 
them having succeeded in Bcrambling up the chains and over 
the boarding-netdngs even before the matches had been applied 
to the larboard guns. Nothing could bow withstand their brute 
rage. Our men were borne down at once, overwhelmed, trod- 
den uilder foot, and absolutely torn to i»eces in an instant 

Seeing this, the savages on the rails got the better of their 
feiurs, ^md came up in sh<^ to the plunder. In five minutes the 
Jane was a pitiable scene indeed o f havoc and tumultuous out- 
rage.,^ The decks were split open and ripped up ; the cordugcj- 
eails, and everything- movable on deck demolish ed as if by 
magic ; While, by dint of pushing at the stem, towing with the 
canoes, and hauling at the sides, as they swam in thousands 
fironnd the vessel, the wretches finally forced her on shore (the 
cable havpig been slipped),, and delivered her over to the good 
offices of(iWwiVwho, during the whole of the engagement, had 
maintained, like a skilfid general^ his post of security and recon- 
Doissance among the hills, but, now th^t the victory was com- 
pleted to his satisfaction, condescended to scamper down with 
his w,arriors of the black skin, and become a partaker in the 
spoils. 

Too-wit^s descent left us at liberty to quit our hiding-place 
and reconnoitre the hill in the vicinity of the chasm. At about 
fifty yards from the mouth of it we saw a small spring of water, 
at which we slaked the burning thirst that now consumed us. 
Not far from the spring we discovered several of the filbert- 
bushes which I mentioned before. Upon tasting the nuts we 
found them palatable, and veiy neaiiy resembling in fiavor the 
common English filbert. We collected our hats full immediately, 
deposited them within the ravine, and returned for more. While 
we were busily employed in gathering these, a rustling in the 
bushes alarmed us, and we were upon the point of stealing back 
to our covert, when a large black bird of the bittern specie/s strug- 
glingly and slowly ^ux)6e above the shrubs. I was so much 
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Startled tbat I could do nothing, but Peters had sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to run up to it before it could make its escape, 
and seize it by the neck. Its struggles and screams were tre* 
mendous, and we had thoughts of letting it go, lest the n<»se ' 
should alarm some of the savages who might be still lurking in 
^^'^ the neighborhood. A stab with a Bowiejmi^, however, at 
length brought it to the ground, and we dragged it into the 
ravine, congratulating ourselves that, at all events, we had ihm 
obtained a supply of food enough to last us fof a week. 

We now went out again to look about us, and ventui^ a con- 
siderable distance dowii the southern declivity of the hill, but 
met with nothing else i^hich could serve us for foQdi We there^ 
fore collected a quantity of dry wood and returned, seeing . one 
or two large parties of the natives^ on theit way to the vilk^e, 
laden with thiB plunder of the vessel, and who, we we^ appre- 
hensive, might discover us in passing beneath the hilL 

Our next care w^ to render our place of concealment as 
secure as possible, and, with this Object, we arranged some bi^sh- 
wood over the aperture which I have before spoken of as the - 
one through which we saw the patch of blue sky, on reaching 
tiie platform from the interioi* of the ehasbi. We left only. a 
very small opening, just wide enough to admit of our seeing the 
bay, without the risk of being discovered from below. Saving 
done this, we congratulated ourselves upon the security ^ the 
position ; for we were now completely excluded from obsei*va* 
tion, as long as we chose to remain within the ravine itself, and 
not venture out upon the hill. We cOuld perceive no traces of 
the savages having ever been within this hollow ; but, indeed, 
when we came to reflect upon the probability that the fissure 
through which we attained it had been only just now created by 
the fall of the cliff opposite, and that no otha* way of attaining 
it could be perceived, we were not so much rejoiced at ihe 
thought of being secure from molestation as fearftd lest there 
should be absolutely no means left us for descent. We resolved 
to explore the summit of the hiM thoroughly, when a good op- 
portunity should offer. In the mean time we watched the mo- 
tions of the savages through our loopholfe. 
lliey had ali'eady made a complete wrefk of ihe vessel, and - 
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were now preparing to set her on fire. In a little while we saw 
the smoke ascending in huge volumes from her main-hatchway, 
and, shortly afterward, a dense mass of fiame burst up from the 
forecastle. The rigging, masts, and what remained of the sails 
cmight immediately, and the fir^ spread rapidly along the decks. 
Still a great many of the savages retained their stations aliout 
her, hammering with large stones, axes, and cannon balls at the 
bolts and other copper and iron work. On the beach, and in 
canoes and rafts, there were not less, altogether, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the schocmer, than ten thousand natives, besides 
the shoals of them who, laden with booty, were making their way 
inland and over to the neighboring islands. We now anticipated 
a catastrophe, and were not disappointed. First of all there 
came a smart shock (which we felt distinctly where we were as 
if we had been slightly galvanized), but unattended with any 
visible signs of an explosion. The savages were evidently start- 
led, and paused for. an instant froin their labors and yellings. 
They were upon the point of recommencing, when suddenly a 
mass of smoke puffed up from the decks, resembling a black and 
heavy thunder-^loud — then, as if from its bowels, arose a tall 
stream of vivid fire to the height, apparently, of a quarter of a 
mile — ^then there Came a sudden circular expansion of the 
flame^— then the whole atmosphere was magically crowded, j 
in a single instant, with a wild chaos of wood, and metal, and hu- ^. 
man Umbs — and, lastly, came the Concussion in its ftjllest fury, , 
which hurled us impetuously fi*om our feet, while the hills 
echoed and Te-echoed the tumult, and a dease shower of the mi- 
nutest ft*agments of the ruins tumbled headlong in every direction 
around us. 

The havoc among the satages far exceeded our utmost expec- 
tation, and they had now, indeed, reaped the full and perfect 
fruits of their treachery^ Perhaps a thousand perished by tha 
explosion, while at least an' equal number were desperately 
manned. The whole surface of the bay was literally strewn 
with the struggling and drowning w retch es, and on shore matters 
-were even worse. They seemed utterly appalled by the sudden- 
ness and completeness of their discomfiture, and made no efforts | 
at assisting one another. At length we observed a total change | 
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in their demeanor. From absolute stupor, they appeared to be, 
all at once, aroused to the highest pitch of excitement, and 
rushed wildly about, going to and from a certain point on the 
beach, with the strangest expressions of mingled horror, rage> and' 
intense curiosity depicted on their countenances, and shouting, at 
the top of their voices, TeheU4i! Tekeli-U/ 

Presently we saw a large body go off into Uie hills, whence 
they returned in a short time, carrying stakes of wood. These 
they brought to the station where the crowd was the thickest, 
which now separated so as to afford us a view of the object of all 
this excitement We perceived something white l ying upon the 

II ground, but could not immediat^y make out what it was. At 
1 length we saw that it was the carcass of the strange animal with 
I the scarlet teeth and claws which the schooner had picked up s^ 
sea on the eighteenth of January* Captain Gujr had had the 
body preserved for the purpose of stuffing the skin and taking it 
to England. I remember he had given some directions about it 
just before our making the island, and it had been brought into 
the cabin and stowed away in one of the lockers. It had now 
been thrown on shore bj the explosion ; but why it h^ occa- 
sioned sojxuifih-CQQCSrn among the savages was more than we 
could comprehend. Although they crowded around the carcass 
at a little distance, none of them seemed willing to approach it 
closely. By-and-by the men with the stakes drove them in a 
r circle around it, and, no sooner was this arrangement completed, 
than the whole of the vast assemblage rushed into the interior of 
the island, with loud screams of TekeU-Uf TekeU-U! 



CHAPTER XXin. 

DuKiNG the six or seven days imtnediately following we re- 
mained in our hiding-place upon the hill, going out only occasion- 
ally, and then with the greatest precaution, for water and filberts. 
• We had m^de a kind of pent-house on the platform, furnishing it 
with a bed of dry leaves, and placing in it three large fiat stoaes^ 
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wtueh served us €or both ^e-plaee and table. We kindled a 
fire without diMcultj by rubbing two pieces of dry wood together, 
the one sof^ Ite other hard. The bird we had tskea in such 
gsod seftSOQ ^t)yed excellent eating, aldiough somewhat toa^« 
3^ was npt an oceanic fowl, but a spedes of bittern, with jet black 
and grizzly plumage^ and diminiitiTe wings, in furoportion to its 
teik. We afterward saw three of iihe same kind in the vicinity 
•f^e ravine^ ii|^)ai!ently seekkig fi)r the ^»e we had captured ; 
bfity as they never-^^i^ted, we Imd no o|>poftumty of catching 
them. 

Ailotkg as thie fewl lasted we suffb^ nothing hem our situa- 
tion but it was now ^itirdy eotisumed, and it bee»ne absolutely 
Beeessacy that -we should locA out lor provision. The filberts 
would not sfi^tisfy ihe eiavings of hunger, afflicdng us, too, with 
•eveie gtipings of. t^e bowels^ and, x£ freely indulged in, with 
violeat headache* We had seen seTeral large t(»rtoises near the 
seariiozie to ih» eastward of the Inll, asid perceived they might be 
e^H^ly taken^ if we ^a(M get at them without the observation of 
the natives. It was resolved, thereftre, to make an attempt at 



We>eommeneed by going down the southern decirrity, which 
•eemed to o&^^ the fewest difllcnUties, but had not proceeded a 
hundred ytods befiHPe(as we had antidpated fr<»n appearances on 
^m hill-top) our ]^ogte9» was entirely arrested by a branch of 
the gorge in tvych our compani(»is had perished. We now 
passed id«mg the edge of this &>r about a ctuarter of a mile, when 
we were i^m st<^ped by a precipice of immense depth, and, n<^ 
bdng able to make our way alcmg the brink of it, we were forced 
to retince our steps by the main ravine. 

. We now pushed over to the eastward, but, with precisely simi- 
lar fortune. After an hour's scramble, at the risk of breaking 
our neeks, we discovered that we had merely descended into a 
vast pit of blact granite, with fine dust at the bottom, and whence 
t^ only egt^ss was by the rugged path in which we had come 
down. Toyuig again up this path, we now tried the northern 
e dge c(f the hJli . Here we were ol>Iiged^ use the greatest pos- 
sible caution in our manoeuvres, as the least indiscretion would 
expose us to the Mk view of the savages in the vilh^. We 
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erawled oXong, therefore, on onr hands and knees, and, eccasion- 
allj, were even forced to throw ourselves at Ml length, dragging 
our bodies along by means o£ the shrubbery. In this earefol 
manner we had proceeded but a little way, when we ar»ved i^a 
chasm far deeper than any we had yet seen, and leadii:^ directly 
into the main gorge. Thus our fears were iidly confirmed, and 
we found ourselves cut off entirely Irom access to the world be^ 
low. Thoroughly exhausted by our exerUon% we madetiie best 
of our way back to the platform, imd, throwing ours^ves upon 
the bed of leaves, slept sweedy and soundly for some hours.- 

For several days aiter this fruitless search we were occajned 
in exploring every part of the summit of the hiU, in order to m* 
£orm ourselves of its actual resourees. We found that it wooid 
aff<»:d us no food, with the exception of the unwholesome filh^rts^ 
and a rank species of scurvy grass which grew in a Ht^ pat<^ 
of not more than four rods square, and would be soon i^chansted- 
On the fifteenth of February, as near as I can remember, tfaegre 
was not a blade of this left, and the- nuts were growing sc arce; 
our situation, therefore, could hardly be more lamentable,^) On 
the sixteenth we again went round the walls of our pristm, hi 
hope of finding some avenue of escape ; but to no purpose. We 
also descended the chasm in whi<^ we had been^ overwhelmed^ 
with the &int expectation of discovering, through this chamiel, 
scHue opening to the main ravine. Here, too^ we were disafH 
pointed, although we found and Inrought up with us a musket.^ 

On the seventeenth we set out with the detemunation of ex* 
amining more thorou^y the chaaai , of b l a(^ igranite into which 
we had made our way in the first search. We remembered that 
one of the fissures in the sides of this pit had been but partially 
looked into, and we were anxious to explore it, alUuHigh with no 
expectation of discovering here any opening. 

We found no great difficulty in reaching the bottom oi the 
hollow as before, and were now sufficiently calm to survey it 
with some attention. It was, indeed, one of the most singular 
looking places imaginable, and we could scareely^bmg ourselves 
to believe it altogether the work ai nature. The jwt, from its 

* This day was r^dered remarkable by our observing in the south several 
huge wreaths of the grayish rapes I have before spoken of 
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eastern to its western extremity, was about five Imndred jards in 
lengthy when all its windings were threaded; the distance &om 
east to west in a straight line not being more (I shoold suppose, 
havii^ no means of accurate examination) than forty or Mj 
yards. Upon first descending into the chasm, that is to say, for 
a hundred feet downward from the summit of the hill, the sides 
of the abyss bore little resemblance to each o^er, and, apparently, 
had at no time been connected, the one sur&ce being of the soap- 
stone, and the other of marl, granulated with some metallio mat- 
ter. The average bi'eadtiv or interval between the two difis, 
was probably here sixty feet, but there seaned to be no regular- 
ity^ of fi>rmation. Passing down, however, beyond the limit 
spoken of, the interval rapidly contract^ and the sides began to 
run parallel, although £)r seme distance fiirther, they were still 
^ssimiiar in their material and form of surface. Upon arriving 
wMoH fifty feet of the bottom, a perfect regularity commenced. 
Tile sides were now entirely uniform in substance, in color, and 
in lateral direction, the material being a very black and shining 
granite, and the distance between the two sides, at aU points, &- 
dng each other, exadtly twenty yards. The precise formation 
of the chasm wiU be best understood by means of a deHneation 
taken upon the spot ; fori had luckily with me apocket-book and 
pencil, which I preserved with great care through a long series 
of subsequent adventure, and to which I am indebted fer memo- 
randa of many subjects which would otherwise have been crowd- 
ed from my remembrance. 

Figure 1. 
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This figure (see figure 1) gives the general outlines of the 
chasm, without ihe minor cavities in the sides, o£ which tiiere 
were several, each cavitj having ao(»Tespou4ing protuberance 
opposite. The bottom of the ^f was covered to the depth of 
three or four inches with a po^er ahnoet impalpable, beroatlir 
which we found a cootinuation <^ the bla<^ granite. To the 
right, at the lower extremity, will be noticed the appearance of a 
small opening ; this is the insure alluded to above, and to e^am-* 
ine which more minutelj than bdbre was^he object of our seomd 
visit. We now pushed into it with vigor, cutting away a quantit j 
of brambles which impeded us, and ^removing avast heap of shai^ 
ffints somewhat resemWng arrowheads in shape. We were ^i- 
oouraged to persevere, however, by p^rceiTOig some little Hg^t 
preceding Gecm the &rther end. We at length squeezed our 
way for about thirty feet, and fbtmd that the aperture was a low 
and regularly-formed ardi, having a bottom of the same impalpa- 
ble poirder as that in the main diasm. A strong light now broke 
upon us, and, turning a short b^id, we fiwnd ourselves in an*, 
other lofty chamber, similar to the one we had lefl in eveiy 
respect but longitudinal £sam* Its general figure is here given* 
(See figure 2.) 



Figure 2. 




The total length of this chasm, commencing at the opening a 
and proceeding round the curve h to the extremity d^ is ^^% hun- 
dred and fifty yards. At c we discovered a small aperture simi- 
lar to the one througli which we had issued frcnn the other chasm. 
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and this was choked up in the same maimer with brambles and a 
quantity of the white arrowhead flints. We forced our way 
trough it, finding it about forty feet long, and emerged into a 
third chasm. This^ too, was precisely like the first, except in its 
longitudinal shape, which was thus. (See figure 3.) 



Figure 3. 




We found the entire leng^ of the third chasm three hundred 
and twenty yard& At the point a was an opening about six feet 
wide, and extending fifteoi fbei into the rock, where it termina- 
ted in a bed of marl, th^e being no oUier diasm beyond, as we 
had expected. We were about lestving this fissure, into which 
very ^t^ light was admitted, when Peters called my attention to 
a range of singular looking indentures in the surface of ihei marl 
farming the termination of the cul-de^ac^^ith. a veiy sHght 
exertion of the imagination, the left, or most northern of these in- 
dentures might have been taken for the intentional, although 
rude, representation of a human figure standing erect, with out- 
stretched arm. The rest of them bore also some little resemb- 
lance to alphabetical characters, and Peters was willing, at tdl 
events, to adopt the idle opinion that they were really such. I 
convinced him of his error, finally, by directing his attention to 
the floor of ^e fissure, where, among the powder, we plbked up, 
piece by piece, several large flakes of the marl, which had evi- 
dently been broken off by some convulsion fitmi the surface 
where the indentures were found, and which had projecting 
points exactly fitting the indentures ; thus proving them to have 
been the woi^ of nature. Figure 4^ presents an inceurate copy 
of the wh(de. 
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After satisfying ourselves that these singular caverns afforded 
us no means of escape from our prison, we made our way back, 
dejected and dispirited, to the summit of the hill. Nothing worth 
mentioning occurred during the next twenty-four hours, except 
that, in examining the ground to the eastward of the third chasm, 
we found two triangular holes of great depth, and also with 
black granite sides. Into these holes we did not think it worth 
while to attempt descending, as they had the appearance of mere 
natural wells, without outlet. They were each about twenty 
yards in circumference, and their shape, as well as relative posi- 
tion in regard to the third chasm, is shown in figure 5, preceding 
page. - ._ - - - 



CHAPTER XXIII. - ''•**^ '^^" 

On the twentieth of the month, finding it altogether impossi- 
ble to subsist any longer upon the filberts, the use of which 
occasioned us the most excruciating torment, we resolved to make 
a desperate attempt at descending the southern declivity of the 
hill. The face of the precipice was here of the softest species of 
eoapstone, although nearly perpendicular throughout its whole 
extent (a depth of a hundred and Mty feet at the least), and in 
many places even overarching. After long search we discovered 
a narrow ledge about twenty feet below the brink of the gulf ^ 
upon this Peters contrived to leap, with what assistance I could 
render him by means of our pocket-handkerchiefs tied together. 
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With somewhat more difficulty I also got down ; and we then 
saw the possibility of descending the whole way by the process 
in which we had clambered mp from the chasm when we had 
been buried by the fall of the hill — ^that is, by cutting steps in 
the face of the soapstone with our knives. The extreme hazard 
of the attempt can scarcely be conceived ; but, as there was no 
Other resource, we determined to undertake it. 
, Upon the ledge where we stood there grew some filbert-bushes ; 
and to one <£ these we made fast an end of our rope of handker- 
chiefs. The other end being tied round Peters's waist, I lowered 
him down over the edge of the precipice until the handkerchiefo 
wer^ stretched tight. He now proceeded to dig a deep hole in 
the soapstone (as fer in as eight or ten inches), sloping away 
the rock above to the height of a foot, or thereabout, so as to 
allow ei his driving, with the butt of a pistol, a tolerably strong 
peg into the levelled surfece. I then drew him up for about 
four feet, when he made a hole similar to the one below, driving 
in a peg as before, and having thus a resting-place for both feet 
mid hands. I now unfastened the handkerchiefs from the bush, 
throwing him the end, which he tied to the peg in the uppermost 
hole, letting himself down gently to a station about three feet 
lower than he had yet been, that is, to the full extent of the 
h^^kerchiefs. Here he dug another hole, and drove another 
peg. He then drew himself up, so as to rest his feet in the 
hole just cut, taking hold with his hands upon the peg in the one 
above. It was now necessary to untie the handkerchiefs from 
the topmost peg, with the view of fastening them to the second ; 
and here he found that an error had been committed in cutting 
the holes at so great a distance apart. However, after one or 
two unsuccessful and dangerous attempts at reaching the knot 
(having to hold on with his left hand while he labored to undo 
the fastening with his right), he at length cut the string, leaving 
six inches of it affixed to the peg. Tying the handkerchiefs 
now to the second peg, he descended to a station below the third, 
taking care not to go top far down. By these meaQs (means 
which I should never have conceived of myself, and for which 
we were indebted altogether to Peters's ingenuity and resolution) 
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my companion finally succeeded, with the occasional aid of pro- 
jections in the cliff, in reaching the bottom without accident. 

It wa3s some time before I couTd summon sufficient resolution 
to follow him ; but I did at length attempt it. Peters had taken 
off his shirt before descending, and this, with my own, formed 
the rope necessary for the adventure. Alter throwmg down the 
musket found in the chasm, I fastened this rope to the bushes, 
and let myself down rapidly, striving, by the vigor of my move- 
ments, to banish the trepidation which I could overecnne m no 
i^her manner. This answered sufficiently well for the first four 
or five steps ; but presently I found my imagination growing ter- 
ribly excited by thoughts (^ the vast depth yet to be descended, 
and the precarious nature of the pegs and soapstone holes which 
were my only support. It was in vain I endeavored to banish 
these reflections, and to keep my eyes steadily bent upon the 
fiat surface^ of the cliff before me. The more earnestly I strug^ 
gled ru^ to thinks the more intensely vivid became my concep- 
tions, and the more horribly distinct. At length arrived that 
c riflis of fjemc y, so fearfol in all similar cases, the crisis in which 
we begin to Anticipate the feelings with which Ive shall fall — ^to 
picture to ourselves the siekness, and dizziness, and the last 
struggle, smd the half swoon, and the final bitterness of the rush- 
ing and headlong descent. And now I found these J ^ci es crea- 
ting their own realities, and all imagined horrors crowifing upon 
me in feet I felt my knees strike violently together, while my 
fingers were gradually yet certamly relaxing their griasp. There 
was a ringing in my ears, and I said, ^< This is my kndl of 
death T And now I was consumed with the irrepressible desire 
of looking below. I could not, I would not, confine my glances 
to the cHff ; and, with a wild, indefinable emotion, half of horror, 
half of a relieved oppression, I threw my vision far down into 
the abyss. For one moment my fingers clutched convulsively 
upon their hold, while, with the movement, the faintest possible 
idea of ultimate escape wandered, like a shadow, through my 
mind — ^in the next my whole soul was pervaded with a longing 
to fall; a desire, a yearning, a pas^on utterfy uncontrollable. I 
let go at once my grasp upon the peg, and, turning half round 
from the precipice, remained tottering for an instant against its 
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naked face. But now there came a spinning of the brain ; a 
shrill-sounding and phantom voice screamed within my ears ; a 
dusky, fiendish, and filmy figure stood immediately beneath me; 
and, sighing, I sunk down with a bursting heart, and plunged 
within its arms. 

I had swocmed, and Peters had caught me as I fell. He had 
obserred my proceedings from Ins station at the bottom of the 
cliff; and perceiving my imminent danger, had endeavored to 
inspire m« with courage by every suggestion he could devise ; 
although my confbsk>n of mmd had been so gr^it as to prevent 
my hearing what he said, or being conscious that he had even 
spoken to me at aU. At length, seeing me totter, he hastened to 
ascend to my rescue, and arrived just in time for my preserva- 
tion. Had I fallen with my full wei^bt, the rope of linen wouM 
inevitably have snapped, and I should have been precipitated 
into the abyss ; as it was, he contrived to let me down genUy, 
BO as to remsdn suspended without danger until animati€»i re- 
turned. This was in about fifteen minutes. On recovery, my 
trepidation had entirely vanished ; I felt a new being, and, with 
some little further aid ftxmi my companion, reached Uie bottom 
also in safety. 

We now found ourselves not hr from the ravine which had 
proved the tomb of our friends, and to the southward of the spot 
where the hill had fi^en. The place was one of singular wild- 
ness, and its aspect brought to my mind the descriptions given by 
travellers of those dvtaij regions markingjte site of degraded 
Babylon. Not to speak g£ the ruins of the disruptured cliff, 
which formed a chaotic barrier in the vista to the northward, the 
surfiice of the ground in every other direction was strewn with 
huge tumuli, apparently the wreck of some gigantic structures 
of art ; although, in detaH, no semblance of art could be de- 
tected. Scoria were abundant, and large shapeless blocks of the 
Mflflk granite, intermin^ed with others of marl,* and both 
granulated with metal. Of vegetation there were no traces 
whatsoever throughout the whole of the desolate area within 
sight. Several immense scorpions were seen, and various rep- 
tiles not elsewhere to be found in the high laititades. 

*The marl wai alfo blade; indeed, wt noticed no Ijgl^-o olortd > 
«tan€M of any kind upon the island, 
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Ab food was our most iminediate object^ we resolved to make 
our way to the sea-ooast, distant not more than half a mile, with 
a view of catching tortle, several of which we had observed from 
our place of coiioealment on the hilL We had proceeded some 
hundred yards, threading our route caudously between the huge 
rocks and tumuli, when, upon turning a comer, five savages 
sprung upon us &om a small cavern, felling Peters to the ground 
with a Mow horn a dub. As he fell the, whole pairty rushed up- 
cm him to secure tl^r viotim, leaving me time to recover &om 
my astonishmest. I still had the musket, but the barrel had 
received so modi injury in being thrown from th<e precipice that 
I cast it aside as uselqs^ preferring to trust my pistols, whicl^ had 
been careftilly preserved in order. With these I advanced upon 
the assailants, firing one after the otherin quick succession. Two 
savages fell, and one, who was in the act of thrusting a spear 
into Peters, sprung to hia feet without accomplishipg his purpose* 
My onnpanion being thus released, we had no further difficulty. 
He had his pistols also, but prudently declined using them, confi- 
ding in his great personal strength, which far exceeded that of 
any person I have ever known. Seizii^ a dub from one of the 
savages who had fallen, he dashed out the brains of the three who 
remained, killing eadi instantaneously with a single blow c^ the 
weapon, and leaving us completely mas^rs of the field. 

So rapidly had these events pass^ that we could scarcely be- 
lieve in their redity, and were standing over the bodies (^ the 
dead in a spedes of stupid contemplation, when we were brought 
to recollection by the sound of shouts in the distance. It was dear 
that the savages had been alarmed by the firing jand that we had 
little chance of avoiding discovery. To regain the cliff,, it would 
be necessary to proceed in the direction of the shouts ; and even 
should we succeed in arriving at its base, we should never be 
able to ascend it without being seen. Our situation was one of 
the greatest peril, and we were hesitating in which path to com- 
mence a fiight, when one of the savages whonji I had shot, and 
supposed dead, sprang briskly to his feet, and attempted to make 
his escape. We overtook him, hpwever, before he had advanced 
many paces, and were about to put him to death, when Peters 
suggested t^t we might derive fMHue benefit &om forcing him to 
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accompany us in our attempt at escape. We therefore draped 
him with us, making him understand that we would shoot him if 
he DfFered resistance. In a few minutes he was perfectly sub- 
missive, and ran by our sides as we pushed in among the rocks, 
making for the sea-shore. 

6k) fiir, the irregularities of the ground we had been traversing 
hid the sea, except at intervals, fhnn our sight, and, when we 
first had it fairly in view, it was, periiaps, two hundred yards 
<fi8tant. As we emerged into the open beach we saw, to our 
great dismay, an immense crowd of the natives pouring from 
the village, and £h)m all visible quarters of the island, making 
towards us with gesticulations of extreme fury, said howling like 
viild beasts. We were upcm the point of turning upon our steps, 
and trying to secure a retreat among the fastnesses of the rougher 
ground, when I discovered the bows of two canoes projecting 
from behind a large rock which ran out into the water. Towards 
these we now ran ^th all speed, and, reaching them, found them 
• unguarded, and without any other freight than three of the large 
Gallipago turtles and the usual supply of paddles for sixty rowers. 
We instantly took possession of one of them, and, forcing our 
captive On board, pushed out to sea with all the strength we could 
command. 

We had not made, however, more than ^^j yards from the 
shore before we became suflSdently calm to perceive the great 
oversight of which we had been guilty in leaving the other canoe 
in the power of the savages, who, by this time, were not more 
than twice as far from the beach as ourselves, and were rapidly 
advans.ing to the pursuit. No time was now to be lost. Our 
hope was, at best, a forlorn one, but we had none other. It was 
very doubtful whether, with the utmost exertion, we could get 
back in time to anticipate them in taking possession of the canoe ; 
but yet there was a chance that we could. We might save our- 
selves if we succeeded, while not to make the attempt was to re- 
sign ourselves to inevitable butchery. 

The canoe was modelled with the bow and stem alike, and, in 
place of turning it around, we merely changed our position in 
paddling. As soon as the savages perceived this they redoubled 
their yells, as well as their speed, and approached with incon- 
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ceivable rapidity. We pulled, however, with all th^ energy of 
desperation, and arrived at the contested point before more th^ui 
one of the natives had attained it This man paid dearly fbr*his 
superior agility, Peters shooting him through the head with a 
pistol as he approached the shore. The foremost am<Hig the rest 
of his party were probably some twenty or thirty paces distant 
as we seized upon the canoe* We at first endeavored to pull hear 
into the deep water, beyond the reach of the savages, but, finding 
her too firmly aground, and there being no time to spare, Peters, 
with one or two heavy strokes firom the butt of the musket, suc- 
ceeded in dashing out a large portion of the bow and of one side. 
We then pushed ofi*. Two of the natives by this^time had got 
hold of our boat, obstinately refusing to let go, until we were 
forced to despatch th^m with our knives. We were now clear 
(^, and making great way out to sea. The main body of the 
savages, upon reachmg the broken canoe, set up the most tre- 
mendous yell of rage and disappointment ccmceivable. In truths 
from everything I could see of the^e wretches, they appeared to 
^ I be the most wicke^, hjqjiacritical, vi ndicti ve, blo odthir sty, and 
altogether fiendish ra ce of men upon the face of the globe. Jija 
clesL T we should have h ad no mercy had we fallen into their han ds. 
They made a mad attempt at following us in the fractured canoe„ 
but, finding it useless^ again vented their rage in a series of 
hideous vociferations, and rushed up into the hills. 

We were thus relieved frcmi immediate danger, but our situa- 
tion was still sufficiently gloomy. We knew that four canoes of 
the kind we had were at one time in the possession of the sava- 
ges, and were not aware of the fact (afterward ascertained from 
our captive) that two of these had been blown to pieces in the 
explosion of the Jane Guy. We calculated, therefore, upon 
being yet pursued, as soon as our enemies could get round to the 
bay (distant about three miles) where the boats were usually laid 
up. Fearing this, we made every exertion to leave the island 
behind us, and went rapidly thrpugh the water, forcing the prison- 
er to take a paddle. In about half an hour, when we had gained 
probably, five or six miles to the southward, a large fleet of the 
flat-bottomed canoes or rafts were seen to emerge from the bay, 
evidently with the design of pursuit. Presently they put back, 
despairing to overtake us. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

We now found ourselves in tbe wide and desolate Antarctic 
Ocean, in a latitude exceeding ei^y-four degrees, in a frail ca- 
noe, and with no provision but the three turtles. The long Polar 
winter, too, could not be considered as far distant, and it became 
necessary that we should deliberate well upon the course to be 
pursued. There were six or seven islands in sight belcmging to 
the same group, and distant from each other about five or six 
leagues ; but upon neither of these had we any intension to ven- 
ture* In coming from the northward in the Jane Guy we had 
been gradually leaving behind us the severest regions of ice— this, 
however little it may be in accordance with the generaUy received 
notions respecting the Antarctic, was a fact experience would not 
permit us to deny. To attempt, therefore, getting bade, would 
be foUy— especially at so late a period of the season. Only one 
course seemed to be left open for hope. We resolved to steer 
boldly to the southward, where there was at least a probability of 
discovering other lands, and more than a probability of finding 
a still milder climate. 

So far we had found the Antarctic, like ^e Arctic Ocean, pe- 
culiarly free from violent storms or immoderately rough water ; 
but our canoe was, at best, of frail structure, although large, and 
we set busily to work with a view of rendering her as safe as the 
limited means in our possession would admit. The body of the 
boat was of no better material than h&rk — ^the bark of a tree un- 
known. The ribs were of a tough osier, well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was used. We had fifty feet room from stem 
to stem, from four to six in breadth, and in depth throughout four 
feet and a half — ^the boats thus differing vastly in shape from 
those of any other inhabitants of the Southern Ocean with whom 
civilized nations are acquainted. We never did believe thenj the | 
^g!!^^^.gJI!rLrf *^*^ ^ag ragt. ialandeEa. wh^suiUKiifid-tbem^; and I 
some days afer this penoSdiscovered, by questioning our captive, 
that they were in &ct made by the iiiitiv«« of a group to the 
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Boutliwest of the country where we found them, having fallen ac- 
cidentally into the hands of our barharians. What we could do 
for the security of our boat was very little indeed. Several wide 
rents were discovered near both ends, and these we contrived to 
patch up with pieces of woollen jacket. With the help of the 
superfluous paddles, <rf whidi there were a great many, we erected 
a kind of framework about the bow^ so as to break the force of 
any seas which might threaten to fill us in that quart^» We 
also set up two paddle-biades f(Hr masts, placing them opposite 
each other, one by each gunwale, thns saving the necessity of a 
yard. To these masts we attached a eail made of our shirts — 
doing this with some difficailty, as here we could get no assist- 
luioe from our prisoner whatever, although he had b^n willing 
emmgh to labor in all the other operations. The sight of jt he 
I pen se emed to aSect him in a very singular mjanner. He could 
not be prevailed upon to touch it or go near it, shuddering when 
we attempted to force him, and shrieking out Teke U^-U. 

Having completed our arrangements, in regard to the security 
of the canoe, we now set sail to the south southeast for the pres- 
ent, with the view of weathering the most southerly of the group 
in sight. This being done, we turned the bow full to the south- 
ward. The weath^ could by no means be considered disagreea- 
ble. We had a prevailing and very gentle wind from the north- 
wai'd, a smooth sea, and continual /flaylight N o ice, whatever 
was to be seen ; iwr did I ever see one particle of this after leaving 
the parallel of Benne^s JsUt, Indeed, the temperature of the 
water was here far too warm fiwp its existence, in any quantity. 
Having killed the largest erf our tortoises, and obtained from him 
not only food, but a copious supply of water, we continued on our 
course, without any incident of moment, for perhaps seven or 
eight days, during which period we must have proceeded a vast 
distance to the southward, as the wind blew constantly with us, 
and a very strong current set continually in the direction we were 
pursuing. 

March 1,* Many unusual phenomena now indicated that we 

* For obvious reasons I cannot pretend to strict accuracy in thepe datea. 
They are given principally with a view to penq>iomty of nairatioii, and a« 
•et down in my pencil memoranda. 
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w«re eatering upon a region of novelty and wonder. A high 
icange of light gray Ya{>or appeared constantly in the southern 
h^izon, flaring up oecaaionally in lofly streaks, now darting from 
east to west, ^low from west to east, and again presenting a level 
aod uniform summit — in short, having all the wild variations of 
th^ Aurora Borealis. The average height of this vapin*, as i^ 
parent from our station, was about twenty-five degrees. The 
temperaturo of the sea seemed to be increasing momentarily, and 
thetre was a very perceptible altenM;ion in its color. 

MpiTch %, To-day, by repeated questa<ming of our cf^tive, we 
oame to the knowledge of many particulars in regard to the 
island of the massacre, its inhabitatits, and customs — ^but with 
^lese how can I iiow detain the reader? I may say, however, 
that we learned there were eight ijslands in the group-^tibat they 
were governed by a common king, named T^siemmi or Psalemoun^ 
who resided in one of the smallest of the islands ; that ^e blaek skins 
forming the dress of the warriors came from an animal of huge 
^izQ to be found only in a valley near the court of the king — 
that the inhabitants of ih& group iabricated no other boats than 
the fiat-bottomed rai^ ^ the four canoes being all of the kind in 
their possession, imd these having been obtained, by mere acci- 
dent^ from- some large idand in the southwest — that his own 
name was Nu-Nu — that he had no knowledge of Bennett's Is- 
let — and that the appellation of the island we had left was TsalaL 
The commencement of the words. Tmlemon and Tsahlwas given 
with a prolonged hissing sound, which we found it impossible to 
imitate, even after repeated endeavors, and which was precisely 
the same with the note of the black bittern we had eaten up on 
the sunmiit of the hill. 

March 3. The heat of the water was now truly remarkable, 
and its color was undergoing a rapid change, being no longer 
transparent, but of a milky consistency and hue. In our imme- 
diate vicinity it was usually smooth, never so rough as to endan- 
ger the canoe — but we were frequently surprised at perceiving, 
to our right and left, at different distances, sudden and extensive 
agitations of the surface — these, we at length noticed, were 
always preceded by wild flickeriqgs in the region of vapor to the 
southward. 
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March 4. To-day, with the view of widening our sail, the 
breeze from the northward dying away perceptibly, I took from 
my coat-pocket a white hankerchief. Nu-Nn was seated at mj 
elbow, and th e linen accidentally flaring in his face, he became 
vidently affected wiA conyulsions. These were sacceeded by 
drowsiness and stupor, and low monnurings of Tekeli-li ! Teke- 
li-li! 

March 5. The wind had entirely ceased, but it was evidenl 
that we were stiU hurrying cm to the southward, und^ the influ- 
ence of a powerful current. And now, indeed, it would seem 
reasonable that we should experience some alarm at the turn 
events were taking — ^but we felt none. The countenance of Pe- 
ters indicated notlung of this nature, although it wore at tknes aa 
expressicm I could not fathom. The Polar winter appeared to 
be coming on — but coming without its terrors. I felt a n%anJbne$$ 
of body and mind — a dreaminess of sensation — but this was aH. 

March 6. The gray vapor had now arisen many more de- 
grees above the horizcm, and was gradually losing its graynesa 
of tint. The heat of the water was extreme, even unpleasant to 
the touch, and its milky Jm e was more evident than ever. To- 
day a violent agitation of the water occurred very close to the 
canoe. It was attended, as usual, with a wild flaring up of the 
vapor at its summit, and a momentary division at its base. A 
fine_wWtepowder, resembling ashes — ^but certainly not such — 
fell over the canoe and over a large surface of the water, as the 
flickering died away among the vapor and the commotion subsi- 
ded in the sea. Nu-Nu now threw himself on his face in the 
bottom of the boat, and no persuasions could induce him to arise. 

March 7* This day we questioned Nu-Nu concerning the 
motives of his countr3rmen in destroying our companions ; but he 
appeared to be too utteriy overcome by terror to afford us any 
raticmal reply. He still obstinatdy lay in the bottom of the 
boat ; and, upon our reiterating the questions as to the motive, 
made use only of idiotic gesticulations, such as raising with his 
forefinger the upper lip, and displaying the teeth which lay be- 
neath it These were bkdL We had never before seen, the 
teeth of an inhabitant of TsalaL 

March 8. To-day there floated by us one of the white ani- 
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mBUs whose appearance upon the beach at Tsalal had occasioned 
60 wild a commotion among the savages. I would have picked 
it up, but there came over me a sudden listlessness, and I for- 
bore. The heat of the water still increased, and the hand could 
no longer be endured within it. Peters spoke little, and I knew 
not what to think of his apathy. Nu-Nu breathed, and no more Jl 

March 9. The whole ashy material fell now continually 
around us, and in vast quantities. The range of vapor to the 
southward had arisen prodigiously in the horizon, and began to 
assume more distinctness of form. I can liken it to nothing but 
a limitless cataract, rolling silently into the sea from some im- 
mense and far-distant rampart in the heaven. The gigantic cur- 
tain ranged along the whole extent of the southern horizon. It 
emitted no sound. 

March 21. A sullen darkness now hovered above us — ^but 
from out the m^ky depths of the ocean a luminous glare arose, 
and stole up along the bulwarics o£ the boat. We were nearly 
overwhelmed by the- whke ashy show er which settled upon Uv«» 
and upon the can6e, but melted into the water as it fell. The 
summit of the cataract was utterly lost in the dimness and the 
distance. Yet we were evidently approaching it with a hideous 
velocity. At intervals there were visible in it wide, yawning, 
but momentary rents, and fi*om out these rents, within which was 
a chaos of flitting and indistinct images, there came rushing and 
mighty, but soundless winds, tearing up the enkindled ocean in 
^one^ covrse. 

Mirth 22. The darkness had materially increased, relieved 
only by the glare of the water thrown back from the white cur- 
tain before us. Many gigantic and pallidly w hite bink flew con- 
tinuously now from beyond the veil, and their^ scre^jopLB^^the 
eternal Tehel i-l i! ^ they retreated from our vision. Hereupon 
Nu-Nu stirred in the bottom of the boat; but, upon touching 
him, we foundjus,j^rit departed. And now we rushed into the 
embraces of the cataract, where a chasm threw itself open to re- 
ceive us. But there arose in our pathway a shrouded human 
figure, very far larger in its proportions than any dweller among 
men. And the hue of the skin of the figure was of the perfect h 
whiteness of the snow. '^ 
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The circumstances connected with the late sudden and distressing death 
of Mr. Pym, are already well known to the public through the medium of 
the daily press. It is feared that the few remaining chapters which were 
to have completed his narrative, and which were retoined by him, while 
the above were in type, for the purpose of revision, have been irrecoverably 
lost through the accident by which he perished himself This, however, 
may prove not to be the case, and the papers, if ultimately found, will be 
given to the public. 

No means have been left untried to remedy the deficiency. The gentle- 
man whose name is mentioned in the preface, and who, from the statement 
there made, might be supposed able to fill the vacuum^ has declined the 
task — this, for satisfactory reasons connected with the general inaccuracy 
of the details afforded him, and his disbelief in the entire truth of the latter 
portions of the narration. Peters, from whom some information might be 
expected, is still alive, and a resident of Illinois, but cannot be met with at 
present. He may hereafter be found, and will, no doubt, afford material 
for a conclusion of Mr. Pym's account. 

The loss of two or three final chapters (for there were but two or three,) 
is the more deeply to be regretted, as, it cannot be doubted, they contained 
matter relative to the Pole itself, or at least to regions in its very near prox- 
imity ; and as, too, the statements of the author in relation to these regions 
may shortly be verified or contradicted by means of the governmental expe- 
dition now preparing for the Southern Ocean. 

On one point in the Narrative some remarks may well be offered ; and it 
would afford the writer of this appendix much pleasure if what he may 
here observe should have a tendency to throw credit, in any degree, upon 
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the veiy singular pages now published. We alhide to the chasms found 
in the island of Tsalal, and to the whole of the figures upon pages 171, 172, 
173, 174. 

Mr. Pym has giren the figures of ^e chasms withciut comment, and 
qpeaka decidedly of the indeniuret feond at the extremity of the most east- 
erly of these chasms as having but a fanciful resemblance to alphabetical 
characters, and, in short, as being, positively not such. This assertion is 
made in a manner so shi^e, and sustained by a species of demonstration 
so conclusive viz., (the fitting of the projections of the fragments found 
among the dnst into the indentures upon the wall,) that we are forced to 
believe the writer in earnest ; and no reasonable reader should suppose 
otherwise. But as the facts in relation to all the figures are most sinfgular 
(especially when taken in connection with statements made in the body 
of the narrative,) it may be as well to say a word or two concerning them 
all — ^this, too, the more especially as the facts in question have, beyond 
doubt, escaped the attention of Mr. Poe. 

Figure 1, then, figure 2, figure 3, and figure 5, when conjoined with one 
another in the precise order which the chasms themselves presented, and 
when deprived of the small lateral bnmches or arches (which, it will 
be remembered, served only as a means of communication between the 
main chambers, and were of totally distinct character,) constitute an Ethi- 
<^ian verbal toot — the root A ^^^ " To^be sh ady" — ^whence all the 
inflections of shadow or darkness. 

In regard to the *' left or most north wardly" of the indentures in figure 4, 
it is more than probable that the opinion of Peters was correct, and that 
the hieroglyphical appearance was really the work of art, and intended as 
thA T^pyft«AT^jt^jfty| pf a hny ^^n f9fm. The delineation is before the reader, 
and he may, or may not, perceive the resemblance suggested ; but the rest 
of the indentures afibrd strong confirmation of Peters's idea. The upper 
range is evidently the Arabic verbal root ^/^^X.ACl ** To be white ," 
whence all the inflections of brilliancy and whiteness. The lower range is 
not so immediately perspicuous. The characters are somewhat broken 
and disjointed ; nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that, in their perfect 
state, they formed the full Egyptian word n &U YPHC»" ^^^ region 
of the south." It should be observed that these interpretations confirm the 
opinion of Peters in regard to the ** most northwardly" of the figures. The 
arm is outstretched towards the south. 

Conclusions such as these open a wide field for speculation and exciting 
conjecture. The^should be regarded, perhaps, in connection with some 
ftf p^fl IBg^ l faintly-detail ed incidents^ oTthe narrative ; although m no visi- 
ble manner is this cbain of connection complete. TekgliJH was the cry 
of the afifrighted natives of Tsalal upon discovering the carcass of t he toJu t^ 
animal picked up at sea. This also was the shuddering exclamation of the 
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captive Tsalalian upon encountering Uie white materiaU in poaaewion of 
Mr. Pym. This alao waa the ahriek of the awift-flying, wkite^ and gigantic 
birda which iaaued from the vapory w^te cortain of the South. Nothing 
tokUe waa to be found at Taalal, aiKl nothing otherwiae in the aubaequent 
voyage to the region beyond. It ia not impoaaible that '* Taalal,*' the ap- 
pellation of the ialand of the chaama, may be iound, vpeii fflipute iji^ olo- 
g2fiaLjCQllioy» to hetray either aome alliance with the chaama themaehrea, 
or aome reference to the Ethiopian charactera ao mjaterioaaly written in 
their windings. 

** / have groMtn it within the hilkt •'mI my vengetmee Mpan the duet witkm 
the rock." 
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THE SYSTEM 



DOCTOR TARR AND PROFESSOR FETHER. 



During the autumn of 18 — , while on a tour through the 
extreme Southern provinces of France, my route led me within 
a few miles of a certain Maison de Sante, or private Mad House, 
about which I had heard much, in Paris, from my medical 
friends. As I had never visited a place of the kind, I thought 
the opportunity too good to be lost ; and so proposed to my trav- 
elling companion, (a gentleman with whom I had made casual 
acquaintance a few days before,) that we should turn aside, for 
an hour or so, and look through the establishment. To this he 
objected — pleading haste, in the first place, and, in the second, a 
very usual horror at the sight of a lunatic. He begged me, how- 
ever, not to let any mere courtesy towards himself interfere with 
the gratification of my curiosity, and said that he would ride on 
leisurely, so that I might overtake him during the day, or, at all 
events, during the next. As he bade me good-by, I bethought 
me that there might be some difficulty in obtaining access to the 
premises, and mentioned my fears on this point. He replied 
that, in fact, unless I had personal knowledge of the superintend- 
ent, Monsieur Maillard, or some credential in the way of a letter, 
a difficulty might be found to exist, as the regulations of these 
private mad-houses were more rigid than the public hospital laws. 
For himself, he added, he had, some years since, made the ac- 
quaintance of Maillard, and would so far assist me as to ride up 
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to the door and introduce me ; although his feelings on the sub- 
ject o^^ lunacy would not permit of his entering the house. 

I thanked him, and, turning from the main-road, we entered a 
grass-grown by-path, which, in half an hour, nearly lost itself in 
a dense forest, clothing the base of a mountain. Through this 
dank and gloomy wood we rode some two miles, when the Maison 
de Sante came in view. It was a fantastic chateau, much dilapi- 
dated, and indeed scarcely tenantable through age and neglect. 
Its aspect inspired me with absolute dread, and, checking my 
horse, I half resolved to turn back. I soon, however, grew 
ashamed of my weakness, and proceeded. ^ 

As we rode up to the gate-way, 1 perceived it slightly open, 
and the visage of a man peering through. In an instant after- 
ward, this man came forth, accosted my companion by name, 
shook him cordially by the hand, and begged him to alight. It 
was Monsieur Maillard himself. "He was a portly, fine-looking 
gentleman of the old school, with a polished manner, and a cer- 
tain air of gravity, dignity, and authority which was veiy impres- 
sive. 

My friend, having presented me, mentioned my desire to in- 
spect the establishment, and received Monsieur Maillard's assur- 
ance that he would show me all attention, now took leave, and I 
saw him no more. 

When he had gone, the superintendent ushered me into a 
small and exceedingly neat parlor, containing among other indi- 
cations of refined taste, many books, drawings, pots of flowers, 
and musical instruments. A cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth. 
At a piano, sin^ng an aria from Bellini, sat a young and very 
beautiful woman, who, at my entrance, paused in her song, and 
received me with graceful courtesy. Her voice was low, and her 
whole manner subdued. I thought, too, that I perceived the 
traces of sjaxoaLi^^ ^^r countenance, which was excessively, al- 
though to my taste, not unpleasingly pale. She was attired in 
deep mourni ng, and excited in my bosom a feeling of mingled 
respect, interest, and admiration. 

I iiad heard, at Paris, that the institution of Monsieur Maillard 
was managed upon what is vulgarly termed the " system of 
soothing''—- that all punishments were avoided — that even con- 
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finement was seldom resorted to— that the patients, while secretly- 
watched, were left much apparent liberty, and that most of them 
were permitted to roam about the house and grounds, in the or- 
dinary apparel of persons in right mind. 

Keeping these impressions in view, I was cautious in what I 
said before the young lady ; for I could ij^ot be sure that she was 
sane ; and, in fact, there was a certain restless brilliancy about 
her eyes which half led me to imagine she was not. 1 confined 
my remarks, therefore, to general topics, and to such as I thought ( 
would not be displeasing or exciting even to a lunatic. She re * 
plied ii^ a perfectly rational manner to all that I said ; and even 
her original observations were marked with the soundest good 
sense ; but a long acquaintance with the metaphysics of maniay 
had taught me to put no faith in such evidence of sanity, and I 
continued to practice, throughout the interview, the caution with 
which I commenced it. 

Presently a smart footman in livery brought in a tray with 
fruit, wine, and other refreshments, of which I partook, the lady- 
soon afterwards leaving the room. As she departed I turned my 
eyes in an inquiring manner towards my host. 

" No," he said, " oh, no — a member of my family — my niece, 
and a most accomplished woman." 

" I beg a thousand pardons for the suspicion," I replied, " but 
of course you will know how to excuse me. The excellent ad- 
ministration of your affairs here is well understood in Paris, and 
I thought it just possible, you know — " 

" Yes, yes — say no more — or rather it is myself who should 
thank you for the commendable prudence you have displayed. 
We seldom find so much of forethought in young men ; and, more 
than once, some unhappy contre-temps has occurred in conse- 
quence of thoughtlessness on the part of our visitors. While my 
former system was in operation, and my patients were permitted 
the privilege of roaming to and fro at will, they were often 
aroused to a dangerous frenzy by injudicious persons who called 
to inspect the house. Hence I was obliged to enforce a rigid 
system of exclusion ; and none obtained access to the premises 
upon whose discretion I could not rely." 

"While your /ormer system was in operation!" I said, repeat- 
VoL. IV.— 9 
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ing his words — " do I understand you, then, to say that the 
* soothing system' of which I have heard so much, is no longer in 
force ?'* 

" It is now," he replied, " several weeks since we have con- 
cluded to renounce it forever." 

" Indeed ! you astonish me !" 

" We found it, sir," he said, with a sigh, " absolutely necessa- 
ry to return to the old usages. The danger of the soothing sys- 
tem was, at all times, appalling ; and its advantages have been 
much over-rated. I believe, sir, that in this house it has been 
given a fair trial, if ever in any. We did every thing tkat ra- 
tional humanity could suggest. I am sorry that you could not 
have paid us a visit at an earlier period, that you might have 
judged for yourself. But I presume you are conversant with 
the soothing practice — ^with its details." 

" Not altogether. What I have heard has been at third or 
fourth hand." 

" I may state the system then, in general terms, as one m 
i?i»hich the patients were menages, humored. We contradicted no 
fancies which -entered the brains of the mad. On the contrary, 
we not only indulged but encouraged them ; and many of our 
most permanent cures have been thus effected. There is no ar- 
gument which so touches ^he feeble reason of the madman as the 
reduciio ad absurdum. We have had men, for example, who 
fancied themselves chickens. The cure was, to insist upon the 
thing as a fact — ^to accuse the patient of stupidity in not suffi- 
ciently perceiving it to be a fact — ^and thus to refuse him any 
other diet for a week than that which properly appertains to a 
chicken. In this manner a little com and gravel were made to 
perform wonders." 

" But was this species of acquiescence all ?" 

" By no means. We put much faith in amusements of a sim- 
ple kind, such as music, dancing, gymnastic exercises generally, 
cards, certain classes of books, and so forth. We affected to treat 
each individual as if for some ordinary physical disorder ; and 
the word * lunacy' was never employed. A great point was to 
set each lunatic to guard the actions of all the others. To repose 
confidence in the understanding or discretion of a madman, is to 
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gain him body and soul. In this way we were enabled to dis- 
pense with an expensive body of keepers." 

" And you had no punishments of any kind ?" 

« None." 

" And you never confined your patients ?" 

" Very rarely. Now and then, the malady of some individual 
growing to a crisis, or taking a sudden turn of fury, we conveyed 
him to a secret cell, lest his disorder should infect the rest, and 
there kept him until we could dismiss him to his friends — for 
with the raging maniac we have nothing to do. He is usually re- 
moved to the public hospitals." 

" And you have now changed all this — ^and you think for the 
better?" 

" Decidedly. The system had its disadvantages, and even its 
dangers. It is now, happily, exploded throughout all the Mai- 
sons de Sante of France." 

" I am very much surprised," I said, " at what you tell me; for 
I made sure that, at this moment, no other method of treatment 
for mania existed in any portion of the country." 

" You are young yet, my friend," replied my host, " but the 
time will arrive when you will learn to judge for yourself of what 
is going on in the world, without trusting to the gossip of others. 
Believe nothing you hear, and only one half that you see. Now, 
about our Muisons de Samite, it is clear that some ignoramus has 
misled you. After dinner, however, when you have sufficiently 
recovered from the fatigue of your ride^ I will be happy to take 
you over the house, and introduce to you a system which, in my 
opinion, and in that of every one who has witnessed its opera- 
tion, is incomparably the most effectual as yet devised." 

*' Your own ?" I inquired — " one of your own invention ?" 

" I am proud," "he replied, " to acknowledge that it is — at 
least in some measure." 

In this manner I conversed with Monsieur Maillard for an 
hour or two, during which he showed me the gardens and con- 
servatories of the place. 

" I cannot let you see my patients," he said, "just at present. 
To a sensitive mind there is always more or less of the shocking 
in such exhibitions ; and I do not wish to spoil your appetite for 
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dinner. We will dine. I can give you some veal a la Mene- 
houU, with cauliflowers in vehute sauce — after that a glass of 
Clos de Vougedt — ^then your nerves will be sufficiently steadied." 

At six, dinner was announced ; and my host conducted me 
into a large scJU a manger^ where a very numerous company 
were assembled — ^twenty-five or thirty in all. They were, ap- 
parently,* people of rank - — certainly of high breeding — ^althoi^gh 
their habiliments, I thought, were extravagantly rich, partaking 
somewhat too much of the ostentatious finery of -the vielle cour. 
I noticed that at least two-thirds of these guests were ladies ; and 
some of the latter were by no means accoutred in what a Parisian 
would consider good taste at the present day. Many females* 
for example, whose age could not have been less than seventy^ 
were bedecked with a profusion of jewelry, such as rings, brace- 
lets, and ear-rings, and wore their bosoms and arms shamefully 
bare. I observed, too, that very few of the dresses were well 
made— or, at least, that very few of them fitted the wearers. In 
looking about, I discovered the interesting girl to whom Monsieur 
Maillard had presented me in the Uttle parlor ; but my surprise 
was great to see her wearing a hoop and farthingale, with high- 
heeled shoes, and a dirty cap of Brussels lace, so much too large 
for her that it gave her face a ridiculously diminutive expression. 
When I had first seen her, she was attired, most becomingly, in 
deep mourning. There was an air of oddity, in short, about the 
dress of the whole party, which, at first,, caused me to recur to 
my original idea of the " soothing system," and to fancy that 
Monsieui' Maillard had been willing to deceive me imtil after 
dinner, that I niight experience no uncomfortable feelings during 
the repast, at finding myself dining with lunatics ; but I remem- 
bered having been informed, in Paris, that the southern provin- 
cialists were a peculiarly eccentric people, with a vast number of 
antiquated notions ; and then, too, upon conversing with several 
members of the company, my apprehensions were immediately 
and fully dispelled. 

The dining-room, itself, although perhaps sufficiently comfort- 
able, and of good dimensions, had nothing too much of elegance 
about it. For example, the floor was uncarpeted ; in France 
however, a carpet is frequently dispensed with. The windows, 
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too, were without curtains ; the shutters, being shut, were secure- 
ly fastened with iron bars, applied diagonally, after the fashion 
of our ordinary shop-shutters. The apartment, I observed, 
formed, in itself, a wing of the chateau^ and thus the windows 
were on three sides of the parallelogram ; the door being at the 
other. There were no less than ten windows in all. 

The table was superbly set out. It was loaded with plate, and more 
than loaded with delicacies. The profusion was absolutely barbaric. 
There were meats enough to have feasted the Anakim. Never, 
in all my life, had I witnessed so lavish, so wasteful an expendi- 
ture of the good things of life. There seemed very little taste, 
however, in the arrangoinents; and my eyes, accustomed to quiet 
lights, were sadly offended by the prodigious glare of a multitude 
of wax candles, which, in silver candelabra^ were deposited upon 
the table, and all about the room, wterever it was possible to find 
a place. There were several active servants in attendance ; and, 
upon a large table, at the farther end of the apartment, were 
seated seven or eight people with fiddles^^fife^^trombones, and a 
drum. These fellows annoyed me very much, at intervals, 
during the repast, by an infinite variety of noises, which were 
intended for music, and which appeared to afford much enter- 
tainment to all present, with the exception of myself. 

Upon the whole, I could not help thinking that there was much 
of the bizarre about every thing I saw — ^but then the world is 
made up of all kinds of persons, with all modes of thought, and 
all sorts of conventional customs. I had travelled, too, so much 
as to be quite an adept in the nil admirari ; so I took my seat 
very coolly at the right hand of my host, and, having an excel- 
ent appetite, did justice to the good cheer set before me. 

The conversation, in the mean time, was spirited and general. 
The ladies, as usual, talked a great deal. I soon found that 
neariy aU the company were welL fiducateil ; and my host was a 
world of good-humored anecdote in himself. He seemed quite 
willing to speak of his position as superintendent of a Maison de 
Sante ; and, indeed, the topic of dunacy was, much to my sur- 
prise, a favorite one with all present. A great many amusing 
stories were told, having reference to the whims of the patients. 

" We had a fellow here once," said a fat little gentleman, who 
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sat at my right — " a fellow that fancied himself a tea-pot ; and, 
by the way, is it not especially singular how often this particular 
crotchet has entered the brain of the lunatic ? There is scarcely 
an insane asylum in France which cannot supply a human tea- 
pot. Our gentleman was a Britannia-ware tea-pot, and was 
careful to polish himself every morning with buckskin and whi- 
ting." 

" And then," said a tall man, just opposite, " we had here, not 
long ago, a person who had taken it into his head that he was a 
donkey — ^which, allegorically speaking, you will say, was quite 
true. He was a troublesome patient ; and we had much ado to 
keep him within bounds. For a long time he would eat nothing 
but thistles ; but of this idea we soon cured him by insisting upon 
his eating nothing else. Then he was perpetually kicking out 
his heels — so — ^so — '* 

" Mr. De Kock ! I will thank you to behave yourself!" here 
interrupted an old lady, who sat next to the speaker. " Please 
keep your feet to yourself! You have spoiled my brocade ! Is 
it necessary, pray, to illustrate a remark in so practical a style ? 
Our friend, here, can surely comprehend you without all this. 
Upon my word, you are nearly as great a donkey as the poor 
unfortunate imagined himself. Your acting is very natural, as I 
live." 

^' Mille pardons! MarrCseUe!^ replied Monsieur De Kock, 
thus addressed — " a thousand pardons ! I had no intention of 
offending. Ma'mselle Laplace — Monsieur De Kock will do 
himself the honor of taking wine with you." 

Here Monsieur De Kock bowed low, kissed his hand with much 
ceremony, and took wine with Ma'mselle Laplace. 

" Allow me, mon ami^* now said Monsieur Maillard, address- 
ing myself, " allow me to send you a morsel of this veal a la St. 
Menehovlt — you will find it particularly fine." 

At this instant three sturdy waiters had just succeeded in de- 
positing safely upon the table an enormous dish, or trencher, 
containing what I supposed to be the " monstrum^ horrendum^ 
injorme^ ingens^ cui lumen ademptumJ' A closer scrutiny assured 
me, howev )r, that it was only a small calf roasted whole, and set 
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upon its knees^ with an apple in its mouth, as is the Englisli 
fashion of dressing a hare. 

" Thank you, no," I replied ; " to say the truth, I am not par- 
ticularly partial to veal a la St, — ^what is it ?— rfor I do not find 
that it altogether agrees with me. I will change my plate, how- 
ever, and try some of the rabbit.*' 

There were several side-dishes on the table, containing what 
appeared to be the ordinary French rabbit — ^a very delicious 
morceau, which I can recommend. 

"Pierre," cried the host, "change this gentleman's plate, and 
give him a side-piece of this rabbit aic-ehdt" 

"This what?" said I. 

" This rabbit au-chdtJ' 

" Why, thank you — ^upon second thoughts, no. I will just 
help myself to some of the ham." 

There is no knowing what one eats, thought I to myself, at the 
tables of these people of the province. I will have none of their 
rabbit au-chdt — and, for the matter of that, none of their cat-au- 
rdbhit either. 

" And then," said a cadaverous-looking personage, near the 
foot of the table, taking up the thread of the conversation where 
it had been broken off — " and then, among other oddities, we had 
a patient, once upon a time, who very pertinaciously maintained 
himself to be a Cordova cheese, and went about, with a knife in \ 
his hand, soliciting his friends to try a small slice from the middle 
of his leg." 

" He was a great fool, beyond doubt,'* mterposed some one, 
" but not to be compared with a certain individual whom we all 
know, with the exception of this strange gentleman. I mean the ^ 
man who took himself for a bottle of champagne, and always ( 
went off with a pop and a fizz, in this fashion." 

Here the speaker, very rudely, as I thought, put his right 
thumb in his left cheek, withdrew it with a sound resembling the 
popping of a cork, and then, by a dexterous movement of the 
tongue upon the teeth, created a sharp hissing and fizzing, which 
lasted for several minutes, in imitation of the frothing of cham- 
pagne. This behavior, I saw plainly, was not very pleasing to 
Monsieur Maillard ; but that gentleman said nothing, and the 
conversation was resumed by a very lean little man in a big wig. 
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"And then there was an ignoramus," said he, " who mistook 
himself for a frgig ; which, by the way, he resembled in no little 
degree. I wish you could have seen him, sir,** — here the speaker 
addressed myself — "it would have done your heart good to 
see the natural airs that he put on. Sir, if that man was not a 
frog, I can only observe that it is a pity he was not His croak 
thus — o-o-o-o-gh— o-o-5-o-gh ! was the finest note in the world — 
B flat ; and when he put his elbows upon the table thus — st£t&r 
taking a glass or two of wine — ^and distended his mouth, thus, and 
rolled up his eyes, thus, and winked them with excessive rapidity, 
thus, why then, sir, I take it upon myself to say, positively, that 
you would have been lost in admiration of the genius of the man." 

" I have no doubt of it," I said. 

" And then," said somebody else, " then there was Petit Gail- 
lard, who thought himself a pinch of jaijffj aJid was truly distressed 
because he could not take himselTiJCfween his own finger and 
thumb." 

" And then there was Jules Desoulieres, who was a very sin- 
gular genius, indeed, and went mad with the idea that he was a 
pumpkin. He persecuted the cook to make him up into pies — 
a thing which the cook indignantly refused to do. For my part, 
I am by no means sure that a pumpkin pie a la DesovlerieSy 
would not have been very capital eating, indeed !" 

" You astonish me !" said I ; and I looked inquisitively at 
Monsieur Maillard. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" said that gentleman— "he ! he ! he !— hi ! hi ! 
hi ! — ^ho ! ho ! ho ! — ^hu ! hu ! hu ! — very good indeed ! You 
must not be astonished, mon ami ; our friend here is a wit — ^a 
drdle — ^you must not understand him to the letter." 

" And then," said some other one of the party, " then there 
was Bouffon Le Grand — ^another extraordinary personage in his 
way. He grew deranged through love, and fancied himself pos- 
sessed of two head s. One of these he maintained to be the head 
of Cicero ; the other he imagined a.composite one, being Demos- 
thenes' from the top of the forehead to the mouth, and Lord 
Brougham from the mouth to the chin. It is not impossible that 
he was wrong ; but he would have convinced you of his being in 
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the right ; for he was a man of great eloquence. He had an 
absolute passion for oratory, and could not refrain from display. 
For example, he used to leap upon the dinner-table thus, and— 
and—'' 

Here a friend, at the side of the speaker, put a hand upon his 
shoulder, and whispered a few words in his ear ; upon which he 
ceased talking with great suddenness, and sank back within his 
chair. 

" And then," said the friend, who had whispered, " there was 
Boullard, the tee-totum. I call him the tee-totum, because, in 
fact, he was seized with the droll, but not altogether irrational 
crotchet, that he had been converted into a tee-totum. You 
would have roared with laughter to see him spin. He would 
turn round upon one heel by the hour, in this manner — so — " 

Here the friend whom he had just interrupted by a whisper, per- 
formed an exactly similar office for himself. 

" But then," cried an old lady, at the top of her voice, " your 
Monsieur Boullard was a madman, and a very silly madman at 
best ; for who,, allow me to ask you, ever heard of a human tee- 
totum ? The thing is absurd. Madame Joyeuse was a more 
sensible person, as you know. She had a crotchet, but it was in- 
stinct with common sense, and gave pleasure to all who had the 
honor of her acquaintance. She found, upon mature delibera- 
tion, that, by some accident, she had been turned into a chicken- 
cock ; but, as such, she behaved with propriety. She flapped 
her wings with prodigious effect — so — ^so — so — -and, as for her 
crow, it was delicious ! Cock-a-doodle-doo !— cock-a-doodle-doo- 
cock-a-doodle-de-doo-doo-dooo-do-o-o-o-o-o-o-!" 

** Madame Joyeuse, I will thank you to behave yourself!" here 
interrupted our host, very angrily. " You can either conduct 
yourself as a lady should do, or you can quit the table forthwith — 
take your choice." 

The lady, (whom I was much astonished to hear addressed aa 
Madame Joyeuse, after the description of Madame Joyeuse she 
had just given,) blushed up to the eye-brows, and seemed ex- 
ceedingly abashed at the reproof. She hung down her head, and 
said not a syllable in reply. But another and younger lady re- 
sumed the theme, It was my beautiful girl of the little parlor! 

9* 
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" Oh, Madame Joyeuse was a fool !" she exclaimed ; " but there 
was really much sound sense, after all, in the opinion of Eugenie 
Salsafette. She was a very beautiful and painfully modest young 
lady, who thought the ordinary mode of habiliment indecent, and 
wished to dress herself, always, by getting outside, instead of in- 
side of her clothes. It is a thing very easily done, after all. You 
have only to do so— and then so — so — so — ^and then so— so^ 
BO — ^and then — " 

" Mon dieu ! Mam'selle Salsafette !'* here cried a dozen voices 
at once. " What are you about ? — forbear ! — that is sufficient ! — 
we see, very plainly, how it is done ! — ^hold! hold!" and several 
persons were already leaping from their seats to withold Mam'- 
selle Salsafette from putting herself upon a par with the Medicean 
Venus, when the point was very effectually and suddenly accom- 
plished by a series of loudj^cso&ms, or yells, from some portion 
of the main body of the chateau. 

My nerves were very much affected, indeed, by these yells ; 
but the rest of the company I really pitied. I never saw any 
set of reasonable people so thoroughly frightened in my life. 
They all grew as pale as so many corpses, and, shrinking within 
their seats, sat quivering and gibbering with terror, and listening 
for a repetition of the sound. It came again — louder and seem- 
ingly nearer — and then a third time very loud, and then a fourth 
time with a vigor evidently diminished. At this apparent dying 
away of the noise, the spirits of the company were immediately 
regained, and all was life and anecdote as before. I now ven- 
tured to inquire the cause of the disturbance. 

" A mere bagatelle/' said Monsieur Maillard. " We are used 
to these things, and care really very little about them. The lu- 
natics, every now and then, get up a howl in concert ; one start- 
ing another, as is sometimes the case with a bevy of dogs at night. 
It T)ccasionally happens, however, that the concerto yells are suc- 
ceeded by a simultaneous effort at breaking loose ; when, of course, 
Bome little danger is to be apprehended." 

*' And how many have you in charge ?" 

** At present, we have not more than ten, altogether." 

*' Principally females, I presume ?" 
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" Oh, no— every one of tbem men, and stoat fellows, too, I can 
tell you." 

" Indeed ! I have always understood that the majority of 
lunatics were of the gentler sex." 

" It is generally so, but not always. Some time ago, there 
were about twenty-seven patients here ; and, of that number, no 
less than eighteen were women ; but, lately, matters have changed 
very much, as you see." 

" Yes — ^have changed very much, as you see," here interrupted 
the gentleman who had broken the shins of Ma'mselle Laplace. 

" Yes — ^have changed very much as you see !" chimed in the 
whole company at once. 

" Hold your tongues, every one of you !" said my host, in a 
great rage. Whereupon- the whole company maintained a dead 
silence for nearly a minute. . As for one lady, she obeyed Mon- 
sieur Maillard to the letter, and thrusting out her tongue, which 
was an excessively long one, held it very resignedly, with both 
hands, until the end of the entertainment. 

" And this gentlewoman," said I, to Monsieur MaiUard, bending 
over and addressing him in a whisper — " this good lady who has 
just spoken, and who gives us the cock-a-doodle-de-doo — she, I 
presume, is harmless — quite harmless, eh ?" 

" Harmless !" ejaculated he, in unfeigned surprise, " why — 
why what can you mean ?" 

" Only slightly touched ?" said I, touching my head. " I take 
it for granted that she is not particularly — ^not dangerously af- 
fected, eh?" 

" Mon Dim ! what is it you imagine ? This lady, my parti- 
cular old friend, Madame Joyeuse, is as absolutely sane as my- 
self. She has her little eccentricities, to be sure — ^but then, you 
know, all old women — all very old women are more or less 
eccentric !" 

" To be sure," said I — " to be sure — and then the rest of these 
ladies and gentlemen — " 

** Are my friends and keepers," interrupted Monsieur Mail- 
lard, drawing himself up with hauteur — <* my very good friends 
and assistants." 

« What ! all of them ?" I asked— <* the women and all ?" 
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" Assuredly,'* he said — ^' we could not do at all without the 
women ; they are the best lunatic nurses in the world ; they have 
a way of their own, you know ; their bright eyes have a marvel- 
lous effect ; — something like the fascination of the snake, you 
know." 

" To be sure," said I — " to be sure ! They behave a little 
odd, eh ? — they are a little queer, eh ? — don't you think so ?" 

*' Odd ! — queer ! — why, do you reaUy thmk so ? We are not 
very prudish, to be sure, here in th e^8outfar — do pretty much as 
we please — enjoy life, and all that sort of thing, you know — ^^ 

" To be sure," said I — " to be sure." 

" And then, perhaps, this Clos de Vougedi is a little heady, you 
know — a little strong — you understand, eh ?" 

" To be sure,"' said I — " to be sure. By-the-by, monsieur, 
did I understand you to say that the system you have adopted, in 
place of the celebrated soothing system, was one of very rigorous 
severity ?" 

" By no means. Our confinement is necessarily close ; but 
the treatment — ^the medical treatment, I mean — ^is rather agreea- 
ble to the patients than otherwise." 

" And the new system is one of your own invention ?" 

" Not altogether. Some portions of it are referable to Profes- 
sor Tarr, of whom you have, necessarily, heard ; and, again, 
there are modifications in my plan which I am happy to acknow- 
ledge as belongmg of right to the celebrated Fether, with whwn, 
if I mistake not, you have the honor of an intimate acquaintance." 

" I am quite ashamed to confess," I replied, " that I have 
never even heard the name of either gentleman before." 

" Good Heavens !" ejaculated my host, drawing back his chair 
abruptly, and uplifting his hands. " I surely do not hear you 
aright ! You did not intend to say, eh ? that you had never 
heard either of the learned Doctor Tarr, or of the celebrated 
Professor Fether ?" 

" I am forced to acknowledge my ignorance," I replied ; " but 
the truth should be held inviolate above all things. Neverthe- 
less, I feel humbled to the dust, not to be acquainted with the works 
of these, no doubt, extraordinary men. I will seek out their writ- 
ings forthwith, and penise them with deliberate care. Monsieur 
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Maillard, you have really — ^I must confess it — ^you have rea%— 
made me ashamed of myself!" 

And this was the fact. 

" Say no more, my good young friend," he said kindly, press- 
ing my hand — ^'^ join me now in a glass of Sauteme." 

We drank. The company followed our example, without 
stint. They chatted — ^they jested — they laughed — they perpe- 
trated a thousand absurdities — the fiddles shrieked — ^the drum 
row-de-dowed — ^the trombones bellowed like so many brazen i 
bulls of Phalaris — ^and the whole scene, growing gradually worse 
and worse, as the wines gained the ascendancy, became at length * 
a sort of Fi^^deTBoniTim in petto. In the meantime, Monsieur 
Maillard and myself, with some bottles of Sauterne and Vouge6t 
between us, continued our conversation at the top of the voice. \ 
A word spoken in an ordinary key stood no more chance of be- 
ing heard than the voice of a fish from the bottom of Niagara 
Falls. 

"And, sir," said I, screaming in his ear, "you mentioned 
something before dinner, about the danger incurred in the old 
system of soothing. How is that?" 

" Yes," he replied, " there was, occasionally, very great dan- 
ger, indeed. There is no accounting for the caprices of mad- 
men ; and, in my opinion, as well as in that of Doctor Tarr and 
Professor Fether, it is never safe to permit them to run at large /i 
unattended. A lunatic may be * soothed,' as it is called, for a ( 
time, but, in the end, he is very apt to become obstreperous. 
His cunning, too, is proverbial, and great. If he has a project in 
view, he conceals his design with a marvellous wisdom ; and the 
dexterity with which he counterfeits sanity, presents, to the meta- j 
physician, one of the most singular ^problems in the study of ' 
mind. When a madman appears thoroughly sane, indeed, it is ^ \ 
high time to put him in a straight jacket." ^ 

" But the danger, my dear sir, of which you were speaking — 
in your own experience — during your control of this house^ 
have you had practical reason to think liberty hazardous, in the 
case of a lunatic?" 

" Here? — in my own experience ? — why, I may say, jes* For 
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example : — ^no very long while ago, a singular circumstance oc- 
curred in this very house. The ^ soothing system,' you know, 
was then in operation, and the patients were at large* They 
behaved remarkably well — especially so — any one of sense might 
have known that some devilish scheme was brewing from that 
particular fact, that the fellows behaved so remarkably well. And, 
sure enough, one fine morning the keepers found themselves 
pinioned hand and foot, and thrown into the cells, where they 
were attended, as if they were the lunatics, by the lunatics them- 
selves, who had usurped the offices of the keepers." 

" You don't tell me so ! I never heard of anything so absurd 
in my life I" 

" Fact — it all came to pass by means of a stupid fellow — ^a 
lunatic — who, by some means, had taken it into his head that he 
had invented a better system of government than any ever heard 
of before— of lunatic government, I mean. He wished to give 
his invention a trial, I suppose — ^and so he persuaded the rest of 
the patients to join him in a conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
reigning powers." 

" And he really succeeded ?" 

^ No doubt of it. The keepers and kept were soon made to 
. exchange places. Not that exactly either — for the madmen had 
been free, but the keepers were shut up in cells forthwith, and 
treated, I am sorry to say, in a very cavalier manner." 

" But I presume a counter revolution was soon effected. This 
condition of things could not have long existed. The country 
people in the neighborhood — visitors coming to see the establish- 
ment — -would have given the alarm." 

" There you are out. The head rebel was too cunning for 
that. He admitted no visitors at all — with the exception, one 
day, of a very stupid-looking young gentleman of whom he had 
no reason to be afraid. He let him in to see thfe place — just by 
way of variety — ^to have a little fun with him. As soon as he 
had gammoned him sufficiently, he let him out, and sent him 
about his business." 

" And how long, then, did the madmen reign ?" 

" Oh, a very long time, indeed — b, month certainly — ^how much 
longer I can't precisely say. In the mean time, the lunatics had 
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a jolly season of it — that you may swear. They dofled their own 
shabby clothes, and made free with the family wardrobe and 
jewels. The cellars of the chateau were well stocked with wine ; 
and these madmen arc just the devils that know how to drink it. 
They lived well, I can tell you." 

" And the treatment — what was the particular species of treat- 
ment which the leader of the rebels put into operation ?" 

" Why, as for that, 4 madman is not necessarily a fool, as I 
have already observed; and it is my honest opinion that his 
treatment was a much better treatment than that which it super- 
seded. It was a very capital system indeed — simple — ^neat — ^no 
trouble at all — in fact it was delicious — ^it was — ^* 

Here my host^s observations were cut short by another series 
of yells, of the same character as those which had previously dis- 
concerted us. This time, however, they seemed to proceed from 
persons rapidly approaching. 

" Gracious Heavens !" I ejaculated — '^ the lunatics have most 
undoubtedly broken loose ." 

" I very much fear it is so," replied Monsieur Maillard, now \ 
becoming excessively pale. He had scarcely finished the sen- I 
tence, before loud shouts and imprecations were heard beneath 
the windows ; and, immediately afterward, it became evident that 
some persons outside were endeavoring to gain entrance into the 
room. The door was beaten with what appeared to be a sledge- 
hammer, and the shutters were wrenched and shaken with pro- 
digious violence. 

A scene of the most terrible confusion ensued. Monsieur 
IVIaillard, to my excessive astonishment, threw himself under the 
sideboard. I had expected more resolution at his hands. The 
members of the orchestra, who, for the last fifteen minutes, had 
been seemingly too much injgjicaigd to do duty, now sprang all at 
once to their feet and to their instruments, and, scrambling upon 
thieir table, broke out, with one accord, into ** Yankee Doodle," 
which tney performed, if not esSactly in tune, at least with an en- 
ergy superhuman, during the whole of the uproar. 

Meantime, upon the main dining-table, among the bottles 
and glasses, leaped the gentleman, who, with such difficulty, haa 
been restrained from leaping there before. As soon as he fairly 
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settled himself, he commenced an oration, which, no doubt, was a 
very capital one, if it could only have been heard. At the same 
moment, the man with the tee-totum predilections, set himself to 
spinning around the apartment, with immense energy, and with 
arms outstretched at right angles with his body ; so that he had s& 
the air of a tee-totum in fact, and knocked every body down that 
happened to get in his way. And now, too, hearing an incredi- 
ble popping and ^tzhigjiLsibimi^gt^Qf I discoverd at length, that 
it proceeded from the person who performed the bottle of that 
delicate drink during dinner. And then, again, the frog-man 
rrnaVod away as if the salvation of his soul depended upon every 
note that he uttered. And, in the midst of all this, the continu- 
ous -bittjiiug of a donkey arose over all. As for my old friend, 
Madame Joy euse, I really could have wept for the poor lady, she 
appeared so terribly perplexed. All she did, however, was to 
stand up in a comer, by the fire-place, and sing out incessantly, 
at the top of her voice, " Cock- a-dood le-de-dooooooh I" 

And now came the climax — ^the catastrophe of the drama. As 
no resistance, beyond whooping and yelling and cock-a-doodle- 
ing, was offered to the encroachments of the party witliout, the 
ten windows were very speedily, and almost simultaneously, 
broken in. But I shall never forget the emotions of wonder and 
horror with which I gazed, when, leaping through these windows, 
and down among us p^le-milej fighting, stamping, scratching, and 
howling, there rushed a perfect army of what I took to be Chim- 
panzees, Ourang-Outangs, or big black baboons of the Cape of 
Good Hope. — — 

I received a terrible beating — after which I rolled und^r a 
sofa and lay still. After lying there some fifteen minutes, how- 
ever, during which time I listened with all my ears to what was 
going on in the room, I came to some satisfactory dSnouemeni of 
this tragedy. Monsieur Maillard, it appeared, in giving me 
the account of the lunatic who had excited his fellows to rebel- 
lion, had been merely relating his own exploits. This gentleman 
had, indeed, some two or three years before, been the superin- 
tendent of the establishment ; but grew crazy himself, and so 
became a patient. This fact was unknown to the travelling com- 
panion who introduced me. The keepers, ten in number, having 
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been suddenly overpowered, were first well taryed^ ^ then carefully 1 
iCaatlifirfi^, and then shut up iq, underground cells. They had j 
been so imprisoned for more than a month, during which period 
Monsieur Maillard had generously allowed them not only the tar * 
and feathers (which constituted his ^^^^jatgnj*')? ^^* some bread I 
and abundance of water. The lattej:was pumped on them daily. 
At length, one escaping througha^wS^ygave freedom to all the 
rest. 

The " soothing system," with important modifications, has been 
resumed at the chateau ; yet I cannot help agreeing with Mon- 
sieur Maillard, that his own " treatment" was a very capital one 
of its kind. As he justly observed, it was "simple — ^neat — ^and 
gave no trouble at all — ^not the least." 

I have only to add that, although I have searched every library 
in Europe for the works of Doctor Tarr and Professor Fether^ I 
have, up to the present day, utterly failed in my endeavors at 
procuring an edition. 
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THE LITERARY LIFE OF THINGUM BOB, ESQ. 

LATE EDITOR OP THE " 0008ETHEBUMP00DLE.'* 

f 

BY HIMSELF. 



I AM now growing in years, and — ^since I understand tliat 
Shakespeare and Mr. Emmons are deceased — ^it is not impossible 
that Fmay even die. It has occurred to me, therefore, that I 
may as well retire from the field of Letters and repose upon my 
laurels. But I am ambitious of signalizing my abdication of the 
literary sceptre by some important bequest to po^rity ; and, 
perhaps, I cannot do a better thing than just pen for it an account 
of my earlier career. My name, indeed, has been so long and* so 
constantly before the public eye, that I am not only willing to 
admit the naturalness of the interest which it has everywhere ex- 
cited, but r^ady to satisfy the extreme curiosity which it has 
inspired. In fact, it is no more than the duty of him who achieves 
greatness to leave behind him, in his ascent, such landmarks as 
may guide others to be great I propose, therefore, in the 
present paper, (which I had some idea of calling " Memoranda 
to serve for the Literary History of America,") to give a detail 
of those important, yet feeble and tottering first steps, by which, at 
length, I attained the high road to the pinnacle of human renown. 

Of one's very remote ancestors it is superfluous to say much. 
My father, Thomas Bob, Esq., stood for many years at the sum- 
mit of his profession, which was that of a merchant-barber, in the 
city of Smug. His warehouse was the resort of all the principal 
people of the place, and especially of the editorial corps — a body 
which inspires all about it with profound veneration and awe 
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For my own part, I regarded them as gods, and drank in with 
avidity the rich wit and wisdom which continuously flowed from 
their august mouths during the process of what is styled " lather." 
My first moment of positive inspiration must be dated from that 
ever-memorable epoch, when the brilliant conductor of the " Gad- 
Fly," in the intervals of the important process just mentioned, 
recited aloud, before a conclave of our apprentices, an inimitable 
poem in honor of the "Only Genuine Oil-of-Bob," (so called^ 
from its talented inventor, my father,) and for which effusion the 
editor of the " Fly" was remunerated with a regal liberality, by 
the firm of Thomas Bob and company, merchai||-barbers. 

The genius of the stanzas to the " Oil-of-Bob" first breathed 
into me, I say, the divine afflattbs, I resolved at once to become 
a great man and to commence by becoming a great poet. That 
very evening I fell upon my knees at the feet of my father. 

" Father," I said, " pardon me ! — ^but I have a soul above 
lather. It is my firm intention to cut the shop. I would be an 
editor — I would be a poet — ^I would pen stanzas to the * Oil-of- 
Bob.' Pardon me and aid me to be great !" 

" My dear Thingum," replied my father, (I had been christ- 
ened Thingum after a wealthy relative so sumamed,) " My dear 
Thingum," he said, raising me from my knees by the ears — 
" Thingum, my boy, you're a trump, and take after your father 
in having a soul. You have an immense head, too, and it must 
hold a great many brains. This I have long seen, and therefore 
had thoughts of making you a lawyer. The business, however, 
has grown ungenteel, and that of a politician don't pay. Upon 
the whole you judge wisely ; — the trade of editor is best : — ^and 
if you can be a poet at the same time, — ^as most of the editors are, 
by the by, — why you will kill two birds with one stone. To 
encourage you in the beginning of things, I will allow you a gar- 
ret ; pen, ink and paper ; a rhyming dictionary ; and a copy of 
the * Gad-Fly.' I suppose you would scarcely demand any 
more." 

"I would be an ungrateful villain if I did," I replied with 
enthusiasm. "Your generosity is boundless. I will repay it 
by making you the father of a genius." 

Thus ended my conference with the best of men, and immedi- 
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atelj upon its tenninationy I betook myself with zeal to my 
poetical labors ; as upon these, chiefly, I founded my hopes of 
ultimate elevation to the editorial chair. 

In my first attempts at composition I found the stanzas to "The 
Oil-of-Bob" rather a draw-back than otherwise. Their splendor 
more dazzled than enlightened me. The conten^)lation of their 
excellence tended, naturally, to discourage me by comparison 
.with my own abortions ; so that for a long time I labored in vain. 
At length there came into my head one of those exquisitely ori- 
ginal ideas which now and then wiU permeate the brain of a man 
of genius. It Sas this : — or, rather, thus was it carried into 
execution. From the rubbish of an old book-stall, in a veiy 
remote comer of the town, I got together several antique and 
altogether unknown or forgotten volumes. The bookseller sold 
them to me fl;)r a song. From one of these, which purported to 
be a translation of one Dante's " Inferno,'* I copied with remark- 
able neatness a long passage about a man named Ugolino, who 
had a parcel of brats. From another which contained a good 
many old plays by some person whose name I forget, I extracted 
in the same manner, and with the same care, a great number of 
lines about " angels" and " ministers saying grace," and " goblins 
damned," and more besides of that sort. From a third, which 
was the composition of some blind man or other, either a Greek 
or a Choctaw — ^I cannot be at the pains of remembering every 
trifle exactly — ^I took about fifty verses beginning with " Achilles' 
wrath," and "grease," and something else. From a fourth, 
which I recollect was also the work of a blind mto, I selected a 
page or two all about " hail" and " holy light ;" and although a 
blind man has no business to write about light, still the verses 
were sufl&ciently good in their way. 

Having made fair copies of these poems I signed every one of 
them " Oppodeldoc," (a fine sonorous name,) and, doing each up 
nicely in a separate envelope, I despatched one to each of the 
four principal Magazines, with a request for speedy insertion and 
prompt pay. The result of this well conceived plan, however, 
(the success of which would have saved me much trouble in after 
life,) served to convince me that some editors are not to be bam- 
boozled, and gave the coujhde-grace (as they say in France,) to 
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my nascent hopes, (as they say in' the city of the transcenden- 
tals.) 

The fact is, that each and every one of the Magazines in ques- 
tion, gave Mr. "Oppodeldoc" a complete using-up, in the 
" Monthly Notices to Correspondents." The " Hum-Drum" gave 
him a dressing after this fashion : 

" • Oppodeldoc,' (whoever he is,) has sent us a long tirade concerning a 
bedlamite whom he styles ♦* Ugolino," who had a great many children that 
should have been all whipped and sent to bed without their suppers. The 
whole affair is exceedingly tame — not to say flat. * Oppodeldoc,' (whoever 
he is,) is entirely devoid of imagination — and imagination, in our humble 
opinion, is not only the soul of Poesy, but also its very heart. * Oppodeldoc,* 
(whoever he is,) has the audacity to demand of us, for his twattle, a * speedy 
insertion and prompt pay.' We neither insert nor purchase any stuff of the 
sort. There can be no doubt,'however, that he would meet with a ready sale 
for all the balderdash he can scribble, at the office of either the ' Rowdy- 
Dow,' the * Lollipop,' or the * Goosetherumfoodle.' " 

All this, it must be acknowledged, was very severe upon 
"Oppodeldoc" — ^but the unkindest cut was putting the word 
Poesy in small caps. In those five pre-eminent letters what a 
world of bitterness is there not involved ! 

But " Oppodeldoc" was punished with equal severity in the 
** Rowdy-Dow," which spoke thus : 

* " We have received a most singular and insolent communication from a 
person, (whoever he is,) signing himself * Oppodeldoc' — ^thus desecrating the 
greatness of the illustrious Roman Emperor so named. Accompanying the 
letter of * Oppodeldoc,' (whoever he is,) we find sundry lines of most dis- 
gusting and unmeaning rant about * angels and ministers of grace') — rant 
such as no madman short of a Nat Lee, or an * Oppodeldoc,' could possibly 
perpetrafe. And for this trash of trash, we are modestly requested to * pay 
promptly.' No sir — no ! We pay for nothing, of that sort. Apply to the 
* Hum-Drum,' the * Lollipop,' or the • Goosetherumfoodle.' These periodicals 
will undoubtedly accept any literary offal you may send them — ^and as un- 
doubtedly promise to pay for it." 

This was bitter indeed upon poor " Oppodeldoc ;" but, in this 
instance, the weight of the satire falls upon the " Humdrum," the 
** Lollipop," and the ** Goosetherumfoodle," who are pungently 
styled '' periodicals'' — ^in Italics, too— a thiftg that must have cut 
them to the heart. 
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Scarcely less savage was the " Lollipop," which thus dis* 
coursed : 

" Some indhidual, who rejoices in the appellation * Oppodeldoc,' (to what 
low uses are the names of the illustrious dead too Often applied !) has 
enclosed us some fifty or sixty verses commencing after this fashion : 

Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumbered, &c., &c., &c., &c. 
" Oppodeldoc.* (whoever he is,) is respectfully informed that there is not a 
printer's devil in our office who is not in the daily habit of composing better 
lines. Those of * Oppodeldoc' will not scan. ' Oppodeldoc' should learn to 
count. But why he should have conceived the idea that we, (of all others, 
we !) would disgrace our pages with his ineffable nonsense, is utterly be- 
yond comprehension; Why, the absurd twattle is scarcely good enough for 
the * Hum-Drum,' the * Rowdy-Dow,' the * Goosetherumfoodle' — things that 
are in the practice of publishing * Mother Goose's Melodies' as original 
lyrics. And * Oppodeldoc' (whoever he is,) has even the assurance to de- 
mand pay for this drivel. Does * Oppodeldoc,' (whoever he is,) know — is he 
aware that we could not be paid to insert it 1" 

As I perused this I felt myself growing gradually smaller and 
smaller, and when I came to the point at which the editor 
sneered at the poem as " verses,*' there was little more than an 
ounce of me left. As for " Oppodeldoc," I began to experience 
compassion for the poor fellow. But the " Goosetherumfoodle" 
showed, if possible, less mercy than the " Lollipop." It was the 
" Goosetherumfoodle" that said : 

*' A wretched poetaster, who signs himself * Oppodeldoc,' is silly enough 
to fancy that we will print and pay for a medley of incoherent and ungram- 
matical bombast which he has transmitted to us, and which commences 
with the following most intelligible line : 

* Hail, Holy Light ! Offspring of Heaven, first bom.' 

" We say, * most intelligible.* ' Oppodeldoc,' (whoever he is,) wiUbe kind 
enough to tell us, perhaps, how * haiV can be ' holy light ' We always re- 
garded it as frozen rain. Will he inform us, also, how frozen rain can be, 
at one and the same time, both * holy light,' (whatever that is,) and an * off- 
spring 1' — which latter term, (if we understand any thing about English,) is 
only employed, with propriety, in reference to small babies of about six 
weeks old. But it is preposterous to descant upon such absurdity t— although 
* Oppodeldoc,' (whoever he is,) has the unparalleled effrontery to suppose 
that we will not only * insert' his ignorant ravings, but (absolutely) pay for 
them ! 

" Now this is fine— it is rich ! — and we have half a mind to punish this 
young scribbler for his egotism, by really publishing his effusion, verbatim 
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et literatim, as he has written it. We could inflict no punishment so severe, 
and we would inflict it, but for the boredom which we should cause our read- 
ers in so doing. 

" Let * Oppodeldoc,* (whoever he is,) send any future composition of like 
character to the * Hum-Drum,' the * Lollipop,' or the * Rowdy-Dow.' Thei/ 
will * insert' it. They * insert' every month just such stuff. Send it to them. 
"WE are not to be ini^lted with impunity." 

This made an end of me ; and as for the " Hum-Drum," the 
" Rowdy-Dow," and the " Lollipop," I never could comprehend 
how they survived it. The putting them in the smallest possible 
mmion, (that was the rub— thereby insinuating their lowness — 
their baseness,) while WE stood looking down upon them in 
gigantic capitals ! — oh it was too bitter ! — it was wormwood — it 
was gall. Had I been either of these periodicals I would have 
spared no pains to have the " Groosetherumfoodle" prosecuted. 
It might have been done under the Act for the " Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals." As for ** Oppodeldoc," (whoever he was,) 
I had by this time lost all patience with the fellow, and sympa- 
thized with him no longer. He was a fool, beyond doubt, (who- 
ever he was,) and got not a kick more than he deserved. 

The result of my experiment with the old books, convinced 
me, in the fii'st place, that " honesty is the best policy," and, in 
the second, that if I could not write better than Mr. Dante, and 
the two blind men, and the rest of the old set, it would, at least, 
be a difficult matter to write worse. I took heart, therefore, and 
determined to prosecute the " entirely original," (as they say on 
the covers of the magazines,) at whatever cost of study and 
pains. I again placed before my eyes, as a model, the brilliant 
stanzas on " The Oil-of-Bob" by the editor of the " Gad-Fly," 
and resolved to construct an Ode on the same sublime theme, in 
rivalry of what had already been done. 

With my first verse I had no material difficulty. It ran thus : 
*' To pen an Ode upon the " Oil-of-Boh.'''* 

Having carefully looked out, however, all the legitimate 
rhymes to " Bob," I found it impossible to proceed. In this 
dilemma I had recourse to paternal aid ; and, after some hours 
of mature thought, my father and myself thus constructed the 
poem: 
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" To pen an Odt upm the " Oil^f-Bob'' 
Js aU sorts of a job. 

, (Signed,) Snob. 

To be sure, this composition was of no very great length — ^but 
I "have yet to leam" as they say in the Edinburgh Review, that 
the mere extent of a literary work has any thing to do with its 
merit. As for the Quarterly cant about " sustained effort," it is 
impossible to see the sense of it. Upon the whole, therefore, I 
was satisfied with the success of my maiden attempt, and now 
the only question regarded the disposal I should make of it. My 
father suggested that I should send it to the " Gad-Fly^ — but 
there were two reasons which operated to prevent me from so 
doing. I dreaded the jealousy of the editor — ^and I had ascer- 
tained that he did not pay for original contributions. I there- 
fore, after due deliberation, consigned the article to the more 
dignified pages of the " Lollipop," and awaited the event in 
anxiety, but with resignation. 

In the very next published number I had the proud satisfac- 
tion of seeing my poem printed at length, as the leading article, 
with the following significant words, prefixed in italics and be- 
tween brackets : 

[ We call the attention of our readers to the suf^omed admirahle stanzas on 
" The Oil of £ob.^^ We need say noth ing of their sublimity ^ or of their pathos : — 
it is vmpossible to peruse them without tears. Those who have been nauseated 
with a sad dose on the same august topic from the goose-quiU of the editor of the 
" Gad-Fly^'' wiU do well to compare the two compositions. 

P, S, We are consumed with, anxiety to probe the mystery whic^ enwlops ths 
evident pseudonym ^* JSnob.^^ Maywehopeforapersonalin>terviewf] 

All this was scarcely more than justice, but it was, I confess, 
rather more than I had expected : — I acknowledged this, be it 
observed, to the everlasting disgrace of my country and of man- 
kind. I lost no time, however, in calling upon the editor of the 
" Lollipop," and had the good fortune to find this gentleman at 
home. He saluted me with an air of profound respect, slightly 
blended with a fatherly and patronizing admiration, wrought in 
him, no doubt, by mj appearance of extreme youth and inexpe- 
rience. Begging me to be seated, he entered at once upon the 
subject of my poem ; — ^but modesty will ever forbid me to repeat 
the thousand compliments which he lavished upon me. The 
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eulogies of Mr. Crab, (such was the editor's name,) were, how- 
ever, by no means fulsomely indiscriminate. He analyzed my 
composition with much freedom and great ability — ^not hesitating 
to point out a few trivial defects — ^a circumstance which elevated 
him highly in my esteem. The " Gad-Fly** was, of course, 
brought upon the tapis^ and I hope never to be subjected to a 
criticism so searching, or to rebukes so withering, as were be- 
stowed by Mr. Crab upon that unhappy effusion. I had been 
accustomed to regard the editor of the " Gad-Fly" as something 
superhuman ; but Mr. Crab soon disabused me of that idea. He 
set the literary as well as the personal character of the Fly (so 
Mr. C. satirically designated the rival editor,) in its true light. 
He, the Fly, was very little better than he should be. He had 
written infamous thuigs. He was a penny-a-liner, and a buffoon. 
He was a villain. He had composed a tragedy which set the 

. whole country in a guffaw, and a farce which deluged the uni- 
verse in tears. Besides all this, he had the impudence to pen 
what he meant for a lampoon upon himself, (Mr. Crab,) and the 
temerity to style him " an ass." Should I at any time wish to 
express my opinion of Mr. Fry, the pages of the " Lollipop," 
Mr. Crab assured me, were at my unlimited disposal. In the 
meantime, as it was very certain that I would be attacked in the 
Fly for my attempt at composing a rival poem on the " Oil-of- 
Bob," he (Mr. Crab,) would take it upon himself to attend, 
pointedly, to my private and personal interests. If I were not 
made a mian of at once, it should not be the fault of himself, (Mr. 
Crab.) 

Mr. Crab having now paused in his discourse, (the latter por- 
tion of which I found it impossible to comprehend,) I ventured 

^to suggest something about the remuneration which I had been 
taught to expect for my poem, by an announcement on the cover 
of the " Lollipop," declaring that it, (the " Lollipop,") " insisted 
upon being permitted to pay exorbitant prices for all accepted 
contributions ; — ^frequently expending more money for a single 
brief poem than the whole annual cost of the * Hum-Drum,' the 
' Rowdy-Dow,' and the * Goosetherumfoodle' combined." 

As I mentioned the word " remuneration," Mr. Crab first 
opened his eyes, and then his mouth, to quite a remarkable ex- 
VoL. IV.— 10 
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tent ; causing his personal appearance to resemble that of a 
highly-agitated elderly duck in the act of quacking ; — ^and in this 
condition he remained, (ever and anon pressing his hands tightly 
to his forehead, as if in a state of desperate bewilderment) until 
I had nearly made an end of what I had to say. 

Upon my conclusion, he sank back into his seat, as if much 
overcome, letting his arms fall lifelessly by his side, but keeping 
his mouth still rigorously open, after the fashion of the duck. 
While I remained in speechless astonishment at behavior so 
alarming, he suddenly leaped to his feet and made a rush at the 
bell-rope; but just as he reached this, he appeared to have 
altered his intention, whatever it was, for he dived under a table 
and immediately re-appeared with a cudgel. This he was in the 
act of uplifting, (for what purpose I am at a lo^ to imagine,) 
when, all at once, there came a benign smile over his features, 
and he sank placidly back in his chair. 

^ Mr. Bob," he said, (for I had sent up my card before as- 
cending myself,) " Mr. Bob, you are a young man, I presume — 
veryf 

I assented ; adding that I had not yet concluded my third 
lustrum. 

** Ah !" he replied, " very good ! I see how it is — say no 
more ! Touching this matter of compensation, what you observe 
is very just : in fact it is excessively so. But ah — ah — ^the Jirsi 
contribution — the Jlrst, I say— it is never the Magazine cust<mi 
to pay for — ^you comprehend, eh ? The truth is, we are usually 
the recipiefiis in such case." [Mr. Crab smiled blandly as he 
emphasized the word " recipients."] " For the most part, we 
are paid for the insertion of a maiden attempt — especially in 
verse. In the second place, Mr. Bob, the Magazine rule is never 
to disburse what we term in France the argent comptcmt ^ — ^I 
have no doubt you undwstand. In a quarter or two after publica- 
tion of the article — or in a year or two— we make no objection 
to giving our note at nine months : — provided always that we can 
60 arrange our affairs as to be quite certain of a ' burst up' in 
six. I really do hope, Mr. Bob, that you will look upon this ex- 
planation as satisfactory." Here Mr. Crab concluded, and the 
tears stood in his eyes. 
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Grieved to the soul at having been, however innocently, the 
cause of pain to so eminent and so sensitive a man, I hastened to 
apologize, fixid to reassure him, by expressing my perfect coinci- 
dence with his views, as well as my entire appreciation of the 
delicacy of his position. Having done all this in a neat speech, 
I took leave. 

One fine morning, very shortly af);erwards, **I awoke and 
found myself famous." The extent of my renown will be best 
estimated by reference to the editorial opinions of the day. These 
opinions, it will be seen, were embodied in critical notices of the 
number of the " Lollipop" containing my poem, and are perfectly 
satisfactory, conclusive and clear with the exception, perhaps, of 
the hieroglyphical marks, " Sep. 15 — 1 1." appended to each of 
the critiques. 

The " OwV a journal of profound sagacity, and well known 
for the deliberate gravity of its literary decisions — ^the " Owl," 
I say, spoke as follows : 

" ' Thb Lollipop !* The October number of this delicious Magazine 
sarpasses its predecessors, and sets competition at defiance. In the beauty 
of its typography and paper — ^in the number and excellence of its steel 
plates — as well as in the literary merit of its contribations — the * LolUpop' 
compares with its slow-paced rivals as H3rperion with a Satyr. The * Hum- 
Drum/ the * Rowdy-Dow,' and the * Goosetherumfoodle,* excel, it is true, 
in braggadocio, but, in all other points, give us the ' Lollipop !' How this 
celebrated journal can sustain its evidently tremendous expeoMs, is more 
than we can understand. To be sure, it has a circulation of 100,000, and 
its subscription-list has increased one-fourth during the last month ; but, on 
the other hand, the sums it disburses constantly for contributions are incon- 
ceivable. It is reported that Mr. Slyass received no less than thirty-seven 
and a half cents for his inimitable paper on * Pigs.' With Mr. Cbab, as 
editor, and with such names upon the list of contributors as Snob and Sly- 
ass, there can be no such word as ' fail' for the * Lollipop.' Go and sub- 
scribe. Sep. 15—1 ty 

I must say that I was gratified with this high-toned notice 
from a paper so respectable as the " Owl." The placing my 
name — ^that is to say, my nom de gtAerre — ^in priority of station 
to that of the great Slyass, was a compliment as happy as I felt 
it to be deserved. 

My attention was next arrested by these paragraphs in the 
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T/iM g»»i»iicmf apfiFir.«katkiii toodbed me to the ] 
MifNedallj M it enonated from a cooroe m anjwedlT — so |mo- 
y^ffWaHj pons « the **Toad-'' The wcwd <-haldadash,* as 
MppVifA Up the ^ (JiUj^'Bc^^ ci the Fir, I considered singular^ 
pim^ti and appropriate. The wcHds "gem" and *^hijau^ 
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Mnff In fiooie degree, feehle. Thej seemed to me to he defi- 
eMi in force* Thej were not snffieientlj pranoncesj (as we 
b»T« It in France). 

I had tiardlj finished reading the "Toad," when a friend 
plaisiMl in my hands a copy of the ** Mole,** a daily, enjoying 
high reputation for the keenness of its perception about matters 
in general, and for the open, honest, aboTe-ground style of its 
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editorials. The " Mole" spoke of the " Lollipop" as fol- 
lows : 

" We have just received the * Lollipop* for October, and must say that 
never before have we perused any single number of any periodical which 
afforded us a felicity so supren^?. "We speak advisedly. The * Hum-Drum/ 
the * Rowdy-Dow' and the * G3osetheruinfoodle* must look well to their 
laurels. These prints, no doubt, surpass every thing in loudness of preten- 
sion, but, in all other points, give us the * Lollipop !' How this celebrated 
Magazine can sustain its evidently tremendous expenses, is more than we 
can comprehend. To be sure, it has a circulation of 300,000 ; and its sub- 
scription-list has increased one-half within the last week, but then the sum 
it disburses, monthly, for contributions, is astoundingly enormous. We 
have it upon good authority, that Mr. Fatquack received no less than sixty- 
two cents and a half for his late Domestic Nouvelette, the * Dish-Clout.* 

" The Contributors to the number before us are Mr Ceab, (the eminent 
editor,) Snob, Mumblethumb, Fatquack, and others ; but, after the inimita- 
ble compositions of the editor himself, we prefer a diamond-like effusion 
from the pen of a rising poet who writes over the signature * Snob' — a 
nom de guerre which we predict will one day extinguish the radiance of 

* Boz.* " Snob,* we learn, is a Mr. Thingum Bob, Esq., sole heir of a 
wealthy merchant of this city, Thomas Bob, Esq., and a near relative of the 
distinguished Mr. Thingum. The title of Mr. B.*s admirable poem is the 

* Oil-of-Bob* — a somewhat unfortunate name, by-the-by, as some contempt- 
ible vagabond connected with the penny press has already disgusted the 
town with a great deal of drivel upon the same topic. There will be no 
danger, however, of confounding the compositions. Sep. 15—1 V 

The generous approbation of so clear-sighted a journal as the 
" Mole" penetrated my soul with delight. The only objection 
which occurred to me was, that the terms " contemptible vaga- 
bond" might have been better written " odious and contemptible, 
wretchy villain and vagabond." This would have sounded more 
gracefully, I think. " Diamond-like," also, was scarcely, it will 
be admitted, of sufficient intensity to express what the " Mole " 
evidently thought of the brilliancy of the " Oil-of-Bob." 

On the same afternoon in which I saw these notices in the 
"Owl," the " Toad," and the ^^Mole" I happened to meet with 
a copy of the " Daddy-Long-Legs," a periodical proverbial for 
the extreme extent of its understandincj. And it was the " Dad- 
dy-Long-Legs" which spoke thus : 

** The * LolBpop* ! ! This gorgeous Magazme is already before the pub- 
lic for October. The question of pre- yaiinence is forever put to rest, and 
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hereafter it will be excessively preposterous in the * Hum-Drum,* the * Row- 
■ dy-Dow,' or the * Goosetherumfoodle,' to make any farther spasmodic 
attempts at competition. These journals may excel the * Lollipop' in out- 
cry, but, in all other points, give us the * Lollipop !' How this celebrated 
Magazine can sustain its evidently tremendous expenses, is past compre- 
hension. To be sure it has a circulation of precisely half a million, and its 
subscription-list has increased seventy-five per cent, within the last couple 
of days ; but then the sums it disburses, monthly, for contributions, are 
scarcely credible ; we are cognizant of the fact, that Mademoiselle Criba- 
little received no less than eighty-seven cents and a half for her late valua- 
ble Revolutionary Tale, entitled ' The York-Town Katy-Did, and the Bun- 
•ker-Hill Katy-Bid'nt' 

** The most able papers in the present number, are, of course,, those fur- 
nished by the editor, (the eminent Mr. Crab,) but there are numerous mag- 
nificent contributions from such names as Snob, Mademoiselle Cribalittle, 
Slyass, Mrs. Fibalittle, Mumblethumb, Mrs. Squibalittle, and kist, though 
not least, Fatquack. The world may well be challenged to produce so rich 
a galaxy of genius. 

" The poem over the signature * Snob' is, we find, attracting universal 
commendation, and, we are constrained to say, deserves, if possible, even 
more applause than it has received. The * Oil-of-Bob' is the title of this 
masterpiece of eloquence and art. One or two of our readers -may have a 
very faint, although sufficiently disgusting recollection of a poem (1) simi- 
larly entitled, the perpetration of a miserable penny-a-liner, mendicant, and 
cut-throat, connected in the capacity of scullion, we believe, with one of 
the indecent prints about the purlieus of the city ; we beg them, for God's 
sake, not to confound the compositions. The author of the * Oil-of-Bob' is, 
we hear, Thingum Bob, Esq., a gentleman of high genius, and a scholar. 
* Snob' is merely a nom^-guerre, Sept. 15 — 1 ^" 

I could scarcely restrain my indignation while I perused the 
concluding portions of this diatribe. It was clear to me that the 
yea-nay manner — ^not to say the gentleness — ^the positive for- 
bearance with which the ** Daddy-Long-JLegs" spoke of that 
pig, the editor of the " Gad-Fly" — ^it was evident to me, I say, 
that this gentleness of speech could proceed from nothing else 
than a partiality for the Fly — whom it was clearly the intention 
of the " Daddy-Long-Legs" to elevate into reputation at my 
expense. Any one, indeed, might perceive, with half an eye, 
that, had the real design of the ** Daddy" been what it wished 
to appear, it, (the " Daddy,") might have expressed itself in 
terms more direct, more pungent, and altogether more to the 
purpose. The words " penny-a-liner,** ^ mendicant," " scullion,'* 
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and "cut-throat," were epithets so intentionally inexpressive 
and equivocal, as to be worse than nothing when applied, to the 
author of the very worst stanzas ever penned by one of the 
human race. We all know what is meant by " damning with 
faint praise," and, on Mie other band, who could fail seeing 
through the covert purpose of the " Daddy " — ^that of glorifying 
with feeble abuse ? 

What the " Daddy " chose to say of the Fly, however, was 
no business of mine. What it said of myself was. After the 
noble manner in which the "Owl," the "Toad," the "Mole," 
had expressed themselves in respect to my ability, it was rather 
too much to be coolly spoken of by a thing like the " Daddy- 
Long-Legs," as merely "a gentleman of high genius and a 
scholar." Grentleman ijideed ! I made up my mind at once, 
either to get a written apology from the " Daddy-Long-Legs," 
or to call it out. 

Full of this purpose, I looked about me to find a friend whom 
I could entrust with a message to his Daddyship, and as the edi- 
tor of the ^ Lollipop" hJkd given me marked tokens of regard, I 
at lengtl^ c^icluded to seek assistance upon the present occasion. 

I have never yet been able to account, in a manner satisfac- 
tory to my own understanding, for the very peculiar countenance 
and demeanor with which Mr. Crab listened to me, as I unfolded 
to him my design. He again went through the scene of the 
bell-rope and cudgel, and did not omit the duck. At one period 
I thought he really intended to quack. His fit, nevertheless, 
finally subsided as before, and he began to act and speak in a 
rational way. He declined bearing the cartel, however, and in 
fact, dissuaded me from sending it at all ; but was candid enough 
to admit that the " Daddy-Long-Legs" had been disgracefully 
in the wrong-^more especially in what related to the epithets 
** gentleman and scholar." 

Towards the end of this interview with Mr. Crab, who really 
appeared to take a paternal interest in my welfare, he suggested 
to me that I might turn an honest penny, and, at the same time, 
advance my reputation, by occasionally playing Thomas Hawk 
for the " Lollipop." 
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I begged Mr. Crab to inform me who was Mr. Thomas Hawk, 
and how it was expected that I should plaj him. 

Here Mr. Crab again ^ made great eyes," (as we saj in Grer- 
many,) bat at length, recovering himself frtaa a i^ofoond attack 
of astonishment, he assured me that he employed the words 
^^ Thomas Hawk" to avdd the colloquialism. Tommy, which 
was low — but that the true idea was Tommy Hawk— or tomar 
hawk — and that by ^ playing tonu^wk^ he referred to scalp- 
ing, brow-beating and otherwise using^up the herd of poor-deTil 
authors. 

I assured my patnm that, if this was all, I was perfectly re- 
signed to the task of playing Thomas Hawk. Hereupon Mr. 
Crab desired me to use-up the editor of the " Gad-Fly*' forth- 
with, in the fiercest style within the scope of my ability, and as 
a specimen of my powers. This I did, upoa the spot, in a re- 
view of the original " Oil-of-Bob," occupying thirty-six pages 
of the " Lollipop." I found playing Thomas Hawk, indeed, a 
far less onerous occupation than poetizing; for X went upoa 
it/stem altogether, and thus it was easy to do the thing thoroughly 
and well. My practice was this. I bought auction copies (cheap) 
of " Lord Brougham's Speeches," " Cobbett's Complete Works," 
the "New Slwig-Syllabus," the "Whole Art of Snubbing,*' 
" Prentice's Billingsgate," (folio edition,) and ^ lie wis G. Clarke 
on Tongue." These works I cut up thoroughly with a curry- 
comb, and then, throwing the shreds into a sieve, sifted oul 
carefully all that might be thought decent, (a mere trifle) ; re- 
serving the hard phrases, which I threw into a large tin pepper- 
castor with longitudinal holes, so that an entire sentence could 
get through without material injury. The mixture was then 
ready for use. When called upon to play Thomas Hawk, I 
anointed a sheet of fools-cap with the white of a gander's egg; 
then, shredding the thing to be reviewed as I had previously 
shredded the books,— only with more x»re, so as to get every 
word separate — ^I threw the latter shreds in with the former, 
screwed on the lid of the castor, gave it a sliake, and so dusted 
out the mixture upon the egg'd foolscap ; where it stuck. The 
effect was beautiful to behold. It was captivating. Lideed, the 
reviews I brought to pass by this simple expedient have never 
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be&a. approached, and were the wonder of the world. At first, 
through bashfuhiess — the result of inexperience — ^I was a little 
put out by a certain inconsistency — a certain air of the bizarre, 
(as we say in France,) worn by the composition as a whole. All 
the phrases did not^ (as we say in the Anglo-Saxon.) Many 
were quite awry. Some, even, were up-side-down ; and there 
were none of them whidi were not, in some measure, injured in 
regard to effect, by this latter species of accident, when it oc- 
curred ; — ^with the exception of Mr. Lewis Clarke's paragraphs, 
whieh were so vigorous, and altogether stout, that they seemed 
not partictdarly disconcerted by any extreme of position, but 
looked equally happy and satisfactory, whether on their heads, 
or -on their heels. 

What became of the editor of the '* Gfad-Fly," after the pub- 
lication of my criticisiii on his " Oil-of-Bob," it is somewhat 
difficult to determine. The most reasonable condusion is, that 
he wept himself to death. At all events he disappeared instan- 
twieously from the face of the earth, and no man has seen even 
the ghost of him since. 

This matter having been properly accomplished, and fhe Fu- 
ries appeased, I grew at <mce into high favor with Mr. Crab* 
He took me into his confidi^ce, gave me a permanent situation 
as Thomas Hawk of the '^ Lollipop," and, as for the presient, he 
could aiford me no salary, allowed me to profit, at discretion, by 
his advice. 

" My dear Thmgum," said he to me one day aftei" dinner, " I 
respect your abilities and love you as a son. You shall be my 
heir. When I die I will bequeath you the * Lollipop." In the 
me^time 1 will make a man of you — I unll — ^provided always 
that you follow my counsel. The first thing to do is to get rid 
d* the old bore." 

" Boar ?" said I inquiringly — ^^ pig, eh ? — aper f (as we say in 
latin) — who ? — where ?" 

" Your father," said he. ^^ 

"Precisely," I replied^—" pig." 

" You have your fortune to make, Thingum," resumed Mr. 
Crab, " and that governor of yours is a millstone about your 
neck. We must cut him at oncQ." [Here I took out my knife.] 

10* 
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** We must cut him," continued Mr. Crab, " decidedly and for- 
ever. He won't do— he wonH. Upon second thoughts, you 
had better kick him, or cane him, or something of that kind." 

" What do you say," I suggested modestly, " to my kicking 
him in the first instance, caning him afterwards, and winding up 
by tweaking his nose?" 

Mr. Crab looked at me musingly for some moments, and dien 
answered : 

^ I thmk, Mr. Bob, tiiat what you pr(^>ose would answer suffi- 
ciently well — ^indeed remarkably well — that is to say, as far as 
it went — ^bnt barbers are exceedingly hard to cut, and I Uiink, 
upon the whole, that, having performed upon Thomas Bob 
the operations you suggest, it would be advisable to blacken, 
with your fists, both his eyes, very (ArefuUy and thorougMy, to 
prevent his ever seeing you again in fashionable promenades. 
After doing this, I really do not perceive that you can do any 
more. However — ^it might be just as well to roU him once or 
twice in the gutter, and then put him in charge of the police. 
Any time the next morning you pan call at the watch-house and 
swear an assault" 

I was much affected by the kindness oi feeling towards me 
personally, which was evinced in this excellent advice of Mr. 
Crab, and I did not fail to profit by it forthwith. The result 
was, that I got rid of the old bore, and began to feel a little in- 
dependent and gentleman-like. The want of money, however, 
was, for a few weeks, a source of some discomfort ; but at length, 
by carefully putting to use my two eyes, and observing how 
matters went just in front of my nose, I perceived how the 
thing was to be brought about. I say " thing"^— be it observed — 
for they tell me the Latin for it is rem. By the way, talking of 
Latin, can any one tell me the meaning of qtLocunqtb^-^OT what 
is the meaning of modo f 

My plan was exceedingly simple. I bought, for a song, a 
sixteenth of the " Snapyhig-Turtle :" — ^that was alL The thing 
was done^ and I put money in my purse. There were some tri- 
vial arrangements afterwards, to be sure ; but these formed no 
portion of the plan. They were a consequence — a result For 
example, I bought pen, ink and paper, and put them into furious 
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activity. Having thus completed a Magazine article, I gave it, 
for appellation, " Fol-Lol, by the Author of ' The Oil-of- 
BoB,' " and enveloped it to the " Goosetherumfoodle." That 
journal, however, having pronounced it "twattle" in the 
"Monthly Notices to Correspondents," I reheaded the paper 
« « Hey-Diddle-Diddle,' by Thingum Bob, Esq., Author of the 
Ode on * The Oil-of-Bob,' and Editor of the " Snapping-Turtle." 
With this amendment, I re-enclosed it to the " Goosetherum- 
foodle," and, while I awaited a reply, published daily, in the 
** Turtle,** six columns of what may be termed philosophical and 
analytical investigation of the literary merits of the " Goose- 
therumfoodle," as well as of the personal character of the editor 
of iht " Goosetherumfoodle." At the end of a week the 
^ Goosethwumfoodle" discovered that it had, by some odd mis- 
take, " confounded a stupid artide, headed * Hey-Diddle-Diddle' 
and composed by some unknown ignoramus, with a gem of re- 
splendent lustre similarly entitled, the work of Thingum Bob, 
Esq., the celebrated author of ' The OU-of-Bob' " The « Goose- 
therumfoodle" deeply "regretted this very natural accident," 
and promised, moreover, an insertion of the genuine " Hey-Did- 
dle-Diddle" in the very next number of the Magazine. 

The fact is, I ^ugkt-^1 really thought — I thought at the 
time — ^I thought then — and have no reason for thinking other- 
wise now — Aat the " Goosetherumfoodle" did make a mistake. 
With the best intentions in the worfd, I never knew any thing 
that made as many singular mistakes as the " Groosetherumfoo- 
dle." From that day I took a liking to the " Goosetherumfoo- 
dle," and the result was I soon saw into th^ very depths of its 
literary merits, and did not fail to expatiate upon them, in the 
** Turtle," whenever a fitting opportunity occurred. And it is 
to be regarded as a very peculiar coincidence — as one of those 
positively remarkable coincidences which set a man to serious 
thinking — ^that just such a total revolution of opinion — just such 
entire houleversement, (as we say in French,) — just such thor- 
ough topsiturvinesSy (if I may be permitted to employ a rather 
forcible term of the Choctaws,) as happened, pro and con, be- 
tween myself on the one part, and the " Groosetherumfoodle" on 
the other, did actually again happen, in a brief period after* 
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wards, and with precisely similar circumstances, in the case of 
myself and the " Rowdy-Dow," and in the case of myself aod 
the "Hum-Drum." 

Thus it was that, by a master-stroke of genius, I at length 
consummated my triumphs by " putting money in my purse,** 
and thus may be said really and fairly to have commenced that 
brilliant and eventful career which rendered me illustrious, wad 
which now enables me to say, with Chateai^riand, *^ X have made 
history" — 'Taifait VhistoireJ^ 

I have indeed " made history." From the bright epoch which 
I now record, my action&»-my works — are the property of man-> 
kind. They are familiar to the world. It is, then, needless for 
me to detail how, soaring rapidly, I fell heir to the " LoUipop"^-^ 
how I merged this journal in the " Hum-Drum"-»-how again I 
made purchase of the " Rowdy-Dow," thus combining the three 
periodicals — ^how, lastly, I effected, a bargain for the sole re- 
making rival, and imited all the literature of the countiy in one 
magnificent Magazine, known everywhere as the 

" Rowdy-Dow, Lollipop, Hum-Drum, . 
and 

aOOSBTHERUMPOODLB." 

Yes ; I have made history. My fame is universal, It extends 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. You cannot take up a com* 
mon newspaper in which youshall not see some allusion to the 
immortsd Thinguh Bob. It is Mr. Thingum Bob said so, and 
Mr. Thingum Bob wrote this, and Mr. Thingum Bob ^d that. 
But I am meek and expire with an humble heart* After all, 
what is it ? — ^this indescribable something which men will persist 
in terming " genius ?" I agree with Buffon — with Hogarth — ^it 
is but diligence after alL 

Look at me ! — ^how I labored — how I toiled^— how I wrote I 
Ye Gods, did I not write ? I knew not the word " ease." By 
day I adhered to my desk, .and at night, a pale student, I con- 
sumed the midnight oil. You should have seen me — ^you should^ 
I leaned to the right. I leaned to the left. I sat forward. I 
sat backward. I sat upon end. I sat tete baissee, (as they have 
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it in the Kickapoo,) bowing mj head close to the alabaster page. 
And, through all, I — wrote. Through joy and through sorrow, 
I — wrote. Through hunger and through thirst, I — wrote. 
Through good report and through ill report, I-— wrote. Through , 
sunshine and through moonshine, I — vn'Ote. What I wrote it is 
unnecessary to say. The stt/le ! — ^that was the thing. I caught 
it from Fatquack — whizz !— fizz ! — and I am giving you a speci- 
men of it now. 
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*' In tht name of the Praphet-^figs ! [^ 

Cry qf TVrkuhJig-ptdler, 



I PBESUME every body has heara of me. My name is the 
Signora Psyche Zenobia. This I know to be a fact No body 
but my enemies ever calls me Suky Snobbs. I have been as- 
sured that Suky is but a vulgar corruption of Psyche, which is 
good Greek, and means " the soul*' (that's me, I'm aU soul) and 
sometimes " a butterfly," which latter meaning undoubtedly al- 
ludes to my appearance in my new crimson satin dress, with the 
sky-blue Arabian mantelet, and the trimmings of green agraffla^ 
and the seven flounces of orange-colored aurictda^. As for 
Snobbs — any person who should look at me would be instantly 
aware that my name wasn't Snobbs. Miss Tabitha Turnip pro- 
pagated that report through sheer envy. Tabitha Turnip indeed ! 
Oh the little wretch ! But what can we expect from a turnip ? 
Wonder if she remembers the old adi^e about ** blood out of a 
turnip, &c" [Mem : put her in mind of it the first opportunity.] 
[Mem again — ^puU her nose.] Where wj^ I ? Ah ! I have 
been assured that Snobbs is ^ a mere corruption of Zenobia, and 
that Zenobia was a queen — (So am L Dr. Moneypenny, always 
calls me the Queen of Hearts )— and that Zenobia, aa well as 
Psyche, is good Greek, and that my father was " a Greek," and 
that consequently I have a right to our patronymic, which is Ze- 
nobia, and not by any means Snobbs. Nobody but Tabitha 
Turnip calls me Suky Snobbs. I am the Signora Psyche 
Zenobia. " 

As I said before, everybody lias heard of me. I am that very 
Signora Psyche Zenobia, so ^istly celebrated as corresponding 
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secretary to the " Philadelphia^ RegtUaTy Exchange, Tea, Totals 
Young, Belles, Lettres, Universal, Experimental, Bibliographic dl 
Association, To, Civilize, Humanity" Dr; Moneypenny made 
the title for us, and says he chose it because it sounded big like 
an empty rum^puncheon. (A vulgar man that sometimes — ^but 
he's deep.) "We all sign the initials of the society after our 
names, in the fashion of the R. S. A., Royal Society of Arts — 
the S. D. U. K, Society for the Difiusion of Useful Knowledge, 
&e. ^c Dr. Moneypenny says that S stands for stale, and that 
D. U. K^ spells duck, (but it don't,) and that S. D. U. K. stands 
for Stale Duck, and not for Lord Brougham's society — ^but then 
Dr, Moneypenny is auch a queer man that I am never sure when 
he is telling me the truth. At any rate we always add to our 
names the initials P. R. E. T. T. Y. B. L. U. E. B. A. T. C. H.— 
that is to say, Philadelphia^ Regular, Exchange, Tea, Total, 
Young, Bellesy Lettres, Universal, Experimental, Bibliographical, 
Asfiodation, To, Civilize, Humanity — one' letter for each word, 
vhichis a decided improvement upon Lord Brougham. Dr. 
Mwieypenny will have it that our initials give our true diarac- 
ter— but for my life I can't see what he jneans. 

Notwithstanding the good offices of the Doctor, and the stren- 
uous exertiona <^f the association to get itself into notice, it met 
with BO very great success until I joined it. The truth is, mem- 
bers indulged in too flippant a ton^ of discussion. . The papers 
read every Saturday evening were characterized less by depth 
than buffoonery. They were all whipped syllabub. There was 
no investigation of first causes, first principles. There was no 
investigation of anything at all. There was no attention paid to 
that great point, the '* fitness of things." Li shoi;t there was no 
fine writing like this. It was all low — ^very I . l^o profundity, 
no readmg, no metaphysics — ^nothing which the^^earned call spir- 
ituality, and which the unlearned choose to stigmatize as cant. 
[Dr. M. says I ought to spell " cant" with a capital K — but I 
know better.] 

When I joined the society it was my endeavor to introduce a 
l)etter style of thinking and writing, and all the world knows how 
well I have succeeded. We get up as good papers now in the 
P. R. E. T. T .Y. B. L. U. E. K A. T. C. H. as any to be found 
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even in Blackwood. I say, Blackwood, because I have been 
assured that the finest writing, upon every subject, is to be dis* 
covered in the pages* of that justly celebrated Magazine.. . We 
now take it for our model upon all. themes, and are getting into 
rapid notice accordingly. Ajid, after aD, it's not so very difficuU 
a matter to compose an article of the genuine Blackwood stampi, 
if one only goes properly about it. Of course I don't speak c^ 
the political articles. Everybody knows how they are managed^ 
since Dr. Moneypenny explained it. Mr. Bl^wood has a pair 
of tailor^s-shears, and three aparentiees who stand by him for or- 
ders. One hands him the "Timea," another the ** Examiner^" 
and a third a ^ Gulley's New Comp«a<Mum of Slang- Whang," 
Mr. B. merely cuts out and intersperses. It is . soon dcme^— 
nothing but Examiner, Slang-Whang, and Times — Uien Timasty 
Slang Whang, and Exaimner— «id then Times, Examiner and 
Slang^Whang. 

But the chief merit of the Magazine lies ui its inkoellaneoos 
articles ; and the best of these coihe under the head of what Dr. 
Moneypenny calls the Uzarreries (whatever that may mean) and 
what everybody else calls the irUmsiti^ This is a spemes of 
writing which I have long known how to aj^reciate^ altiioiigh it 
is (mly sinee my late visit to Mr. Blade wood ("deputed by ^e 
society) that I have been made aware of the exact method of 
c(»nposition. This method is very simple, but not so mueh so as 
the politics. Upon my cidling at Mr. B.'s, and making known 
to him the wishes of the society, he received me with great civil- 
ity, took me into his study, imd gave me a clear explanati<Hi ef 
the whole process. 

^ My dear madam," said he, evidently struck with my mi^es* 
tic appearance, for I had on the crimson satin, with the gre«n 
ctjgraffxu^ and orange-cok>red amicv^^ ^ My dear madam," said 
he, *^ sit down. The matter stands thus. In die first place, 
your writer of intensities must have very bltu^ ink, mid a very 
big pen, with a very blunt nib. And, mark me, Miss Psycbd 
Zenobial'* he continued, after a pause, with the most impressive 
energy and solemnity of manner, ^ mark me X—^kot pen — mu^—^ 
never be mended/ Herein, madam, lies the secret, the soul, of 
intensity. 1 assume upon myself to say, that no lo^viduaL 
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of howevi^ gf^^ genius, erer wrote wkh a good p^i, — zander- 
stand me, — a good artidie. You may ti^e it for granted, that 
when manuscript can be read it is never worth reading. This is 
a leading princif^ in our Mih, to which if you cannot readily 
assent^ onr conference is at an end*" 

He pansed. Bat, of eonrsCi aa I had no wish to pat an aod to 
the con^srencs, I assented to a proposition so very obvious, and 
one, too, c£ whose trudi I had all along been suffidenUy aware. 
He seemed pleased, and w^nt on widi his instnicticMis. 

^' It may appear invidious in me. Miss Psyche Zenobia, to refer 
joii to an article^ or set of articles, in the way of model or study ; 
yet perhaps I may as well call your attention to a few cases. 
Let me see. There was ^ The Dead AUm^ a capital thing I — 
the reocnrd of a gentleman's sensations when entombed before the 
breath wm out of his body^-Ml of taste, terror, sentiment, meta- 
physics, and erudition. You would have sworn that the writer 
had been bom and brought up in a coffin* Then we had the 
^ Oemfemoru of an Opium-eater' — fine, very fine !*--^nous ima* 
ginaticm«-^deep philosophy — acute speculation^-^plenty of fire and 
fury, and a good spicing of the decidedly unintelligible. That 
was M nice bit of fiummery, and went down the throats oi the 
people delightiyiy. They would have it that Coleridge wrote 
tbe pi^r — ^bat not eo. It was composed by my pet baboon. 
Juniper, over a rummer of Hollands and water, ^ hot, without 
sugar/ " [This I ccHiid scarcely have believed had it been any 
body but Mr. Blackwood, who assured me oi it] ^ Then there 
was ^ I%« ifwolwUary MxpennmUaUgtj all about a gentleman 
who got baked in an oven, and came out alive and well, although 
certainly done to a turn. And then there was * The Diary of a 
Late Fiyggidan* where the merit lay m good rant, and indiffer- 
ent Greek — both of them taking things with the public And 
then there was * The Man in the BeU^ a paper by-the-by, Miss 
Zenobia, which I cannot suffici<»itly reeommaid to your attention. 
It iff the history of a young person who goes to sleep under the 
diaper of a dmrdi bell, and is awakened by its tolling for a 
funeral The sound drives him mad, and, acecHrdingly, pulling 
out his tal^ets, he gives a record of his sensations^ Sensations i 
are the great things after idL Should you ever be drowned or ( 
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hung, be sure and make a note of your sensations — thej will be 
worth to you ten gumeas a she^ K you wish to write forcibly, 
Miss Zenobia, pay minute attention to the sensations." 

^ That I certainly will, Mr. Blackwood,' said L 

" Good r he replied. " I see you are a pupU after my own 
heart. But I must pot yon au fait to the details necessary in 
composing what may be denominated a gennine Blackwood arti- 
cle of the sensation stamp— the kind which you will tmderstand 
me to say I consider the best for all purposes. 

^ The first thmg requisite is to get yoursdf into such a scrape 
as no one ever got into before. The oven, fw instance^ — that 
was a good hit. But if you have no oven, or big bdl, at hand, 
asad if you cannot Qcmveniently tutible out of a baUooa, or be 
swallowed np in an earthquake, or get stuck &st in a chimney, 
you will have to be contented with simply imagining «ome simi- 
lar misadventure. I should prefer, however, that you have the 
actual foct to bear you out. Nothing so well assists the &ney, 
as an experimental knowledge ci the matter in hand. ' Truth is 
strange,' you know,^ ' stranger than fiction^— ^lesides- being more 
to the purpose." 

Here I assured him I had ftn excellent pair of gartersi and 
would go and hang myself forthwith. 

^* Good 1" he replied, ^ do so ;— ^although han^g is somewhai 
hackneyed. Perhaps you nught do better. Take a dose of Bran- 
dreth's pills, and then give us your sensaUons. Howev^, my 
instiiicUons will apply equally well to any variety of misadven- 
ture, and in your way home you may easily get knocked in the 
head, or run over by an omnibus, or bitten by a mad dog, or 
drowned in a gutter. But to proceed. 

" Having determined upon your subject, you must next con- 
sider the tone, or manner, of your narratkm. There is the tone 
didactic, the tone enthusiastic, the tone natural^-^-all oommon- 
place enough. But then there is the tone laconic, or curt, which 
has lately come much into use. It consists in short sentences. 
Somehow thus: Can't be too brief. Oant be too snaf^pi^ 
Always a full stop. And never a paragraph. 

*'Then there is the tone elevated, diffusive, «id inteijec^ioDa]. 
Some of our best novelists paftrimize this tone. The woards must 
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be ail in a whirl, Hke a hamming-top, and make a noise yerj 
similar, which answers remarkably well instead of meaning. 
Tliis is the best of all possible styles where the writer is in too 
great a hurry to think. 

"The tone metaphysical is also a good one. If you know any 
big words this is yoor chance for them. Talk of the Ionic and 
Bleatic schools-— of Archytas, Gorgias and Alcmason. Say 
something about objectivity and subjectivity. Be sure and abu se 
a ma n named Locke. Turn up your nose at things in general, 



and when you let slip anything a little too absurd, you need not 
be ^ the trouMe of scratching it out, but just add a foot-note, 
and say that you are indebted for the above profound observation 
to ih^ ^ Kritik der reinem Vemunft,' or to the * Metaphystsche 
Anfangsgrunde der NaturunssenschafiJ This will look erudite 
and — and — and frank. 

"There are various other tones of equal celebrity, but I shall men- 
tion only two more — ^the tone transcendental and the tone heteroge- 
neous. In the former the merit consists in seeing inot the nature 
of affairs a very great 'deal farther than any body else. This 
second sight is very ef&cient when properly managed. A little 
reading of the * Dial' will carry you a great way. Eschew, in 
this case, big words ; get them as small as possible, and write 
them upside down. Look over Channing's poems and quote 
what he says about a ^ hi little man with a delusive show of Can.' 
Ptit in something about the Supernal Oneness. Don't say a 
syllable about the Infernal Twoness. Above all, study inuendo. 
Hint everything — assert nothing. If you feel inclined to say 
* bread and butter,' do not by any means say it outright. You may 
say anything and everything approaching to * bread and butter.' 
You may hint at buck-wheat cake, or you may even go so far as 
to insinuate oat-meal porridge, but if bread and butter be your 
real meaning, be eautious, my dear Miss Psyche, not on any ac- 
count to say 'bread and butter I' " 

I assured him that I should never say it again as long as I 
lived. He kissed me and continued : 

'' As for the tone heterogeneous, it is merely a judicious mix- 
ture, in equal proportions, of all the other tones in the world, 
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ftnd is conseqoently made up o£ everjthii^ deep, great, odd, 
piquant, pertintot, m^d pretty. 

^< Let us suppose now you have determined upon your inci- 
dents and tone. The most important portion — in fact, the soul 
of the whole business, is yet to be attended to-^I allude to the 
fUing up. It is not to be supposed (hat a lady, or gentleman 
either, has been leading the life of tf book-worm^ And yet 
above all things it is nec^sary that your article have an air of 
erudition, or at least aj6S»rd evidence of extensive general read- 
ing. Now rU put you in the way of accomplishing this point. 
See here P (pulling down some three or four ordinary-looking 
volumes, and opening them at random}. . " By casting your eye' 
down almost any page of any book in the world, you will be 
able to periceive at once a host of little scraps of either learning 
or hd-esprit-dsm^ which are the very thing &r the spicing of a 
Blackwood article. You might as well note df]twn a few while 
I read them to you. I shall make two divisions : first, Pigmx^a 
Fac^for ^ Manufeu^re of Sindles ; and second, Piquant Mx* 
pressiom ta he itUrodueed as oeeasion ma^ r^tiire. .Write 
now ! — " and I wrote as he dictated. 

" Piquant Facts bob Similesu • There were originally 
but three Muses — Meletc, Mneme, Aeede — ^meditation, memory, 
and singing.' You may make & great deal pf that little fact if 
properly worked. You see it is not generally known, and looks 
recherehL You milst be careful and giv6 the thing witib a down- 
right improvise air. 

^' Again. 'The river Alpheus passed beneath the sea, and 
emerged without injury to the purity of its waters.' Bather 
stale that, to be sure, but, if properly dressed and dished up, 
will look qttite as fresh as ever. 

" Here is something better. * The Persian Iris appears to 
some persons to possess a sweet and very powerftil perfume, 
while to others it is perfectly scentless.' Fine that, and very 
delicate ! Turn it about a little, and it will do wonders. We'll 
have something else in the botanical line. There's nothing 
goes down so weU, especially with the he^ (^ a Mttle Latin. 
Writel 
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"* The Epidendrum FU>b Aerisy of Java, bears a very beau- 
tiful flower, and will live when pulled up by the roots. The 
natives suspend it by a eord ':&oiu the ceiling, and enjoy its fra- 
grance for years.' That^s cf^ital ! That will do for the stmiles. 
Now for the Piquant Expressions. 

Piquant Expressions. ^ The venerable Chinese novel Ju- 
Kiao-IA,^ Grood I By introducing these few words with dex- 
terity you will evince your intimate acquaintance with the 
language and lit^ature of the Chinese. With the aid of this 
you may possibly get along without either Arabic, or Sanscrit, 
or Chickasaw. There is no passipg muster, however, without 
Spanish, Italian, German, Latin, and Greek. I must look you 
out a little specimen of each. Any scrap will answer, because 
you must depend upon your own ingenuity to make it fit into 
your fuiicle. How write ! 

^^'Aussi tendre que ZaM — ^as tender as Zaire — French. 
Alludes to the frequent repetition of the phrase, la tendre Zairey 
in thQ French tragedy of that name. Properly introduced, will 
show not only your knowledge of the language, but you general 
reading and wit. You can say, for instance, that the chicken 
you were eating (write an artide about being choked to death 
bv a chicken-bone) was not altogether aiLssi tendre que Zaire, 

Write! 

* Van muerte tan etcondida. 
Que no te sienta v&rdr, ' 
Porque el plazer del morir 
^ome iorne a dar la vidaJ* 

That's Spanish-*from Miguel de Cervantes. * Come quickly, O 
death I but be sure and don't let me see you coming, lest the 
pleasure I shall feel at your appearance should unfortunately 
hrmg me back again to life.* This you may slip in quite cc 
propos when you are struggling in the last agonies with the 
chicken-bone. Write! 

* n pwer ^huomo che non ae'n era accorto^ 
Andava combattendo, e era morto.* 

That's Italian, you perceive — irom Ariosto. It means that a 
great hero, in the heat of combat^ not perceiving that he had 
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been fairlj killed, coadaaed to fight TaUantlj, dead as he was. 
The applieati<m of thb to jour own case is obvious — ^for I trust. 
Miss Psyche, that joa will not neglect to kick for «t least an 
hour and a half after you have been eluded to death by that 
chioken-bone. Please to write! 

* Und 9terb*ich dock, no sterb^ich d&nn 
Ihtrch sic^dwrch sie P 

That's Grerman — ^from Schiller. * And if I die, at least I dicf— 
for thee — ^for thee !' Here it is clear that you are apostrophizing 
the cause of your disaster, the chidcen. < Indeed what gentleman 
(or lady either) of sense, wovldrCt £e, I should like to know, 
for a well fattened capon of the right Molucca breed, stuffed 
with capers and mushrooms, and served up in a salad4x>wl, with 
orange-jellies en mosdiquet. Write ! (You can get them that 
way at Tortoni's), — ^Write, if you please I 

" Here is a nice little Latin phrase^ and rare too, ((me cwi't 
be too recherche or brief in one's Latin, it's getting so common), 
^^ffnoratto elenchu He has committed an ignoratioel.nchi — 
that is to say, he has understood the words of your propositicm, 
but not the idea. Th^ man was a fool, you see. Some poor 
fellow whom you address while choking with that chicken-bone, 
and who therefore didn't precisely understand what you were 
talking about. Throw ih^ ignoratio elenehi in his teeth, and, at 
once, you have him annihilated. If he dare to reply, you can 
tell him from Lucan (here it is) that speeches are mere anemanae 
verborum, anemone words. The anemcme, with great brilliancy, 
has no smell. Or, if he begin to bluster, you may be down upon 
him with insomma Jovis^ reveries of Jupiter — a phrase which 
Silius Italicus (see here !) applies to thoughts pompous and in- 
flated. This will be sure and cut him to the heart. He can do 
nothing but rdl over and die» Will you be kind enough to 
write ? 

" In Greek we must have something pretty — from Demos- 
thenes, for example. Avspo (psu^^cov xai ^raXiv [kai.ys<ista.u [Aner 
o pheugon kai palin makesetai]. There is a tolerably good 
tran^tion of it in Hudibras* — 

For he that flies may fight again, 
Which he ean never do Aat's slain. 
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In a Blackwood article nothing makes so fine a show as jour 
Greek. The very letters have an air of profundity about them. 
Only observe, madam, the astute look of that Epsilon ! That 
Phi ought certainly to be a bishop 1 Was ever there a smarter 
fellow than that Omicnm ? Just twig that Tau ! In short, there 
is n(^Bg lika Grreek for a genuine sensation-paper. In the 
present <;a8e your ap|>lieati<»i is thjB most obvious thing in the 
worid. Rap out the sentence, M-ith a huge oaUi, and by way 
of idtimatum at the good-for-4iothing dunder-headed villain who 
OQuldn't understand j6ur plwn English in relation to the chicken- 
bone. He'Uiake tk^ hint and be off, you may depend upon it" 

Xh^se Were sdL the insti'UQtions Mr, B* could afford me upon 
the topie^in ques^n^ but I felt they would be entirely sufficient. 
I was, at length, able to write a g^tiume Bla^wood article, and 
determined to do it forthwith. In taking leave of me, Mr B. 
made a proposition for the purchase of the paper when written ; 
but as he could offer me only fifty guineas a sheet, I thought it 
better to let our society have it, than sacrifice it for so paltry a 
sum. Notwithstanding this niggardly spirit, however, the gentle- 
man showed his consideration for me in all other respects, and 
indeed treated me with the greatest civility. His parting words 
made a deep impression upon my heart, and I hope I shall 
always remember them with gratitude. 

<* My dear Miss Zenobia," he said, while the tears stood in his 
eyes, *^ i* there ow^hing else I can do to promote the success of 
your laudable undertaking? Let me reflect! It is just possible 
that you may not be able, so soon as convenient, to — to— get 
yourself drowned, or— choked with a chicken-bone, or— or hung, 
- — or— ^bitten by a — but stay ! Now I think me of it, there are 
a couple of very excellent bull-dogs in the yard— fine fellows, I 
assure you — savage, and all that — indeed just the thing for your 
money — they'll have you eaten up, auriculas and all, in less than 
five minutes (here's my watch !) — and then only think of the 
sensations! Here! I say — Tom! — Peter! — Dick, you villain! 
^*let out tho3e"*<--but as I was really in a great hurry, and had 
not another mcnnent to Bptirey I was reluctantly forced to expe- 
dite my departure, and accordingly took leave at once — some- 
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what more abruptly, I admit, than strict eomteej would have 
otherwise, allowed. 

It was my primary object upon quitting Mr. Bladcwood, to 
get into some immediate difficulty, pursuant to his advice, and 
with this view I spent the greater part of the day in wandering 
about Edinfourg, seeking fbr desperate adventures — adventures 
adequate to the intensity of my feelings, and adapted to the vast 
character of the artide I intended to wrke. In this excul-sion 
I was attended by one ttegr<^-d«*vant Pompey, and my little lap- 
dog Diana, whom I had broug^ widi me from Philadelphia. It 
was not, however, until late in the afternoon that I folly succeeded 
in my arduous undertaking. An important event tb^ happened 
of which the following Blackwood article^ in the tone hetezoge- 
neous, is the substance and result. 
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i PREDICAMENT. 

, Whftt ohamee) ^ood ]xAjt hiitli ^eft yon tkoc l^CouvB* 

It T^as a qttient and still aftemon when I strolled forth in the 
goodly city of Edina. The eonfiision and bustle in the streets 
were terrible. Men were talking. Women were screaming. 
Children were choking. Pigs were whistling. Carts they 
rattledk Bulls they bellowed. Cows they lowed. Horses they 
neighed. Cats they caterwauled. Dogs they danced. Danced/ 
Could it then be possible ? Danced/ Alas, thought I, mi/ danc- 
ing days are over! Thus it is ever. What a host of gloomy 
recollections will ever and anon be awakened in the mind of 
genius and imaginative contemplation, especially of a genius 
doomed to the everlasting, and etemat, and continual, and, as 
one might say, the — conUmted — ^yes, the continued and continue 
ovsj bitter, harassing, disturbing, and, if I may be allowed the 
expressiwi, the i)ery disturbing influence of the serene, and god- 
like, and heavenly, and exalting, and elevated, and purifying 
eflPect of what may be rightly termed the most ^iviaWe, the 
most truly enviable — nay ! the most benignly beautiful, the most 
deliciously ethereal, and, as it were, the most pretty (if I may 
use so bold ai;i ex|>ression) thing (pardon me^ gentle reader !) in 
the Word— ^but I am always led away by my feelings. In mch 
a mind, I repeat, what a host of recollections are stirred up by a 
trifle! The dogs danced! 7—1 could not! They frisked — ^I 
wept. They capered — ^1 sobbed aloud. Touching circum- 
stances ! which cannot fail to bring to the recollection of the 
classical reader that exquisite passage in relation to the fitness 
of things, which is to be found in the commencement of the 
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third yolmne of that admirable and venerable Chinese novely 
the Jo-Go-Shw, 

In mj solitary walk through the citj I had two humble bat 
fiuthful companions. Diana, my poodle ! sweetest of creatures ! 
She had a quantity of hidr over her cme eye, and a blue riband 
tied fashionably around her neck. Diana was not more than five 
inches in height, but hsx head was somewhat bigger than her body, 
and her tail, being cut oS exceedingly ck)se, gave an air of in- 
jured innocence to the interesting axumal which rendered her a 
&vorite with all. 

And Pompcy, niy negro ! — sweet Pompey t ho^r shall I ever 
f<»rget thee ? I had taken Pompey'& arm. He was three ^t in 
height (I like to be particular) and about seventy, or perhaps 
eighty, years of age. He had bow-legs and was corpulent. His 
mouth £^ould not be called small, nor his ears short. His teeth, 
however, were Bke pearl, and his large full eyes were deliciously 
white. Nature had endowed him with no ne<^ and had placed 
his ankles (as usual with that race) in the, middle, of the upper 
portion of the feet. He was dad with a striking simplicity. 
His sole garments were a stock of nine inches in height, itnd a 
nearly-new drab overcoat whiqh had formerly been in the service 
of the tan, stately, and illustrious Dr. Moneypenny. It was a 
good overcoat It was well cut. It was well made. The coat 
was nearly new. Pompey held it up out of the dirt with both 
hands. 

There were three persons in our party, and two of them have 
already been the subject of remark. There was a third — ^that 
third person was myself. I am the Seignora Psyche Zenobia. 
I am no< Suky Snobbs. My appearance is commanding. On 
the memorable occasion of which I speak I was habited in a 
crimson satin dress, with a sky-blue Arabian mantelet And 
the dress had trimmings of green agrafias, and sev^i graceful 
flounces of the orange colored auricula. I thus formed the third 
of the party. There was the poodle. There was Pompey. 
There was myself. We were three^ Thus it is said there were 
originally but three Furies:— Melty, Nimmy and Hetty — ^Medi- 
tation, Memory and Fiddling. 

Leaning upon the arm of the gallant Pcunpey, and attended 
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at a respectful distance by Diana, I proceeded down one of the 
populous and very pleasant streets of the now deserted Edina. 
On a sudden, there presented itself to view a churcb— a Gothic 
cathedral — ^vast, venerable, and widi a tall steeple, which tower- 
ed into the sisj. What madness now possessed me ? Why did I 
rush upon my fate ? I was seized with an uncontrollable desire 
to ascend die giddy pinnacle, and thence survey the immense 
extent of the city. The door of the cathedral stood invitingly 
opiBQ. My destiny prevailed. I entered the ominous archway. 
Where then was my guardian angel ? — ^if indeed such angels 
there be. If I Distressing monosyllable! what a world of 
mystery, and meaning, and doubt, and uncertainty is there in- 
volved in thy two letters I 1 entered the ominous archway ! I 
entered ; and, without injury to my orange-colored auriculas, I 
passed beneath the portal, and emerged within tiie vestibule . 
Thus it is said the immense river Alfred passed, unscathed, and 
unw^tted, beneath the sea.- 

I thought 1^ stdrcases would never have an end. Bound! 
Yes, they w«it round and up, smd tound and up and round and 
up, until I could not help surmising, with the sagacious Fompey, 
upon whose supporting arm I leaned in all the confidence of early 
affection — I eovld not help surmising that the upper end of the 
continuous spiral ladder had been accidentally, or perhaps de- 
signedly, removed. I paused for breath ; and, in the meantime, 
an incideilt occurred of too mon^ntous a nature in a moral, and 
also in a metaphysical point of view, to be passed over without 
notice. It appeared to me — ^indeed I was quite confident of the 
fbct — I could not be mistaken — ^no ! I had, for some moments, 
carefully and anxiously observed the motions of my Diana — ^I 
say that I could not h^ mistaken — Diana smeU a red! At once I 
called Fon^/s attention to the subject, and he — ^he agreed with 
me. There was then no longer any reasonable room for doubt. 
The rat had been smelled — ^and by Diana. Heavens ! shall I 
ever forget the intense excitement of that moment ? Alas ! . 
what is the boasted intellect of man ? The rat ! — it was there — 
that is to say, it was somewhere* Diana smelled the rat. I — 1 
could not ! Thus it is said the Frussian Xsis has, for some per- 
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BOOB, a sweet aad very powerful per^me, while to others it is 
perfectly soentLess. 

The staircase had been sunnounted, and there were now only 
three or four more upward steps intervening between us and the 
summit. We still ascended, and now only one step remained. 
One step ! One little, Utile step ! Upon one such little step in the 
great staircase of human life how vast a sum of human happiness 
cr misery often depends I I thought of myself, then of Pompey, 
and then of the, mysterious and inexplicable destiny which ^r- 
rounded us* I tlK>ught of Pompey I-x^alas, I thought of love ! I 
thought of the many fi^^e-^^^ which have been taken, and may 
beti^en again. I resolved. to be more cautious, more reserved. 
I abandoned the arm of Pompey, and, wtheut his assistance, 
surmounted the one remioningstep, and gained the chamber qf 
the belfiy. I was followed immediately afterwards by my poo- 
dle. Pompey alone r^ooaifked behind. I stood at the head of 
the staircase, and encouraged him to ascend, Hq stretched forth 
to me his hand, and imlbrtunaiteily in so doing was forced to 
abandon his firm bold upon the overcoat. Will the gods never 
cease their persecution ? The overcoat it. droppecly and^ with one 
of his feet, Pompey stiepped upon the long and trailing skirt pf 
the overcoat. He stumbled and.fell-^'-this ccpseqnence was in- 
evitable* He fell forwards, and, with his accursed head, striking 
me full in the--*in ti^e breast^ precipitated me headlong, together 
with himself upon the hard, ^thy and detestable floor of the 
belfiy. But my revenge was sure, sudden and complete. Seiising 
him furiously by , the wool with both . hands, I tore out a vast 
quantity of Uie bla^ ajid crisp, and curling material, aad tossed 
it &om me with every manifestation of disdain. Itiell among 
the ropes of the belfry and remained. Pompey arose, and st^ 
no word. But he regarded me pU^ously with his lar^ eyes 
and — sighed. Ye gods— ^lat sigh I It sunk into my heart 
And the hair — the wool! Could I have reached that wool I 
would have bathed it with my tears, in tesdm^my of regret. But 
alas ! it was now far beyond my grasp. .As it dangled among 
the cordage of the bell, I fancied it still idive. I fancied that it 
stood <m end with indign^ion. Thus the happydtm^ Flos Aeris 
of Java, bears, it is said, a beautiful flower, which will live when 
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pulled up by the roots. The natives suspend it by a cord from 
the ceiling and enjoy its fragrance for years. 

Our quarrel was now made up, and we lobked about tJie room 
for an aperture through which to surrey the city of Edina. 
"Windows there were none. The sole light acbnitted into the 
gloomy chamber proceed^ from a squall opening, about a foot 
in diamet^, at a hei^t of about seven feet from the floor. Yet 
what will the energy of tarue genius not eflTect? I resolved to 
clamber jap to this hole. A vast quantity oi wheels, pinions, and 
other cabalistic looidng machinery stood opposite the hole, close to 
it ; and through the hole there passed an iron rod from the ma- 
chinery. Between the wheels and the wall where the hole lay, 
there wJts barely room for my body— yet I was desperate, and 
determined to persevere. I <^led Pompey to my side. 

" You perceive that apertu^; Ponlpey. I wish to look through 
it.' You wiH stand h&te just beneath the hole-HSO. Now, hold 
out one of your handd,. Pcttnpejr, and let m6 step upon it — thus. 
Kow, the other iiand, Pompeyj and with its aid I will get upon 
your shonlders." 

He ^d everything I wished, and I found, upon getting up, 
that I could easily pass my head and neck through the aperture. 
The prospect was subKme. Nothing could be more magnificent. 
I merely paused a moment to bid Bimia behave herself, and as- 
sure Pompey that I would be considerate and bear as lightly as 
possible upon his shoulders. I told him I would be tender of 
his feelings— om tender que beefsteak. Having done this justice 
to ray faithful friend, I gave myself up with great zest and en- 
thusiasm to the enjoyment of the scene whidi so obligingly spread 
itself out before my eyes. 

Upon this sutiject, howeverj I shall forbear to dilate. I will 
not describe the city of Edinburgh. Every one has been to 
Edinburgh — ^the classic Edina. I will confine myself to the 
momentous details of my own lamentable adventure. Having, 
in some measui*e, satisfied my curiosity in regard to the extent, 
situation, and general appearance of the city, I had leisure to 
survey the church in which I was, and the deHcate architecture 
of the steeple. I observed that the aperture through which I had 
thrust my head was aif opening in the dial-plate of a gigantic 
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dodc, and most have appeared, from the street^ as a large key- 
hole, such as we see in the £etoe of French watches. No doubt 
the true ob^t was tp admit the arm of an attendant, to ai^ust, 
when necessary, the hands of the dock fr<nn within. I observed 
also, with surprise, the immense size of these hands, the longest 
of which could not have bee^i less than ten feet in length, and, 
where broadest, eight or nme inohes in breadth. They were of 
solid steel apparently, and their edges 4ii^>eared to be sharp. 
Having noticed these particulars, and^ome others, I again turned 
my eyes upon the glorious prospect below, and soon became ab- 
sorbed in cont^aiplation. 

From this, after some minutes, I was aroused by the v(4ce of 
Pompey, who declared he could stand it no longer,^md requested 
that I would be so kind as to come down. This was unreason- 
able, and I told him so in a speech of some lengthl He^ replied 
but with an evident misunderstanding of my ideas upon the sub- 
ject I accordingly grew angry, cmd told him in plain words, 
that he was a fool, t^t he had committed an tgnonunus e^leuch- 
ef/e, that his notions were mere insommary Bovi$^ and hi^ wprdd 
little better than cm ennemytpenybof^em. . With this he appeared 
satisfied, and I resumed my eontemplattons. 

It might have been half an hour after this altercation when, 
as I was deeply absorbed in th» heavenly scenery beneath me, I 
was startled by something very cold which {tressed with a gentle 
pressure upon the back of my neck. It is needless to say that I 
felt inexpressibfy alfomed. I knew that- Pompey was beneath 
my feet, and that Diana was sitting, according to my explicit 
directions, upon her hind legs in the farthest comer of ihe room. 
What could it be ? Alas ! I but too soon discovered. Turning 
my head gently to one side, I peveeived, to my extreme horror, 
that the huge, glittering, scimetar-like minute-hand of the dock, 
had, in the course of its hourly, revdution, descended upon my 
neck. There was, I knew, not a second to be lost. I puUed 
back at once — ^but it was too late. There was no chance of 
forcing my head through the mouth of that terrible trap in which 
it was so fairly caught, and which grew narrower and narrower 
with a nudity too horrible to be conceived. The agony of that 
moment is not to be imagined. I threw up my hands and ende»- 
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vared, with all my streagth, to force upward the ponderous iron 
bar. I might as well have tried to lift the cathedral itself. 
Down, down, down it came, closer and yet closer. I screamed 
to Fompey for aid : but he said that I had hurt his feelings by 
calling him *' an ignorant old squint eye/' I yelled to Diana ; 
but she only said " bow-wow-wow," and that " I had told her on 
no aceount to stir from the corner.^ Thus I had no relief to 
e^^ct from my associates. 

Metotime.the ponderous and terrific Scythe of Time (for I 
vow dfecQvered the Kteral import of that classical phrase) had 
uot stopped, nor was it likely to stop, in its career. Down and 
still down, it came. It had already buried its sharp edge a full 
inch in my flesh, and my sensations grew indistinct and confused. 
At <me time I fancied myself in Philadelphia with the stately 
Dr. Moneypenny, at another in the back parlor of Mr. Black- 
wdod receiving his invaluable instructions. And then again the 
sweet recollection of better and earlier times came over me, 
and I thought of that happy period when the world was not all 
a desert, and Pompey not altogether cruel. 

The ticking of the machinery amused me. Amused me, I 
say, £or my sensations nowrhordered upon perfect happiness, and 
^e most trifiing circun»tanees aiSbrded me pleasure. The eternal 
dtck^tack, diek-slack, cHck-clack, of the clock was the most 
istelodious of music in iny ears, and occasionally even put me in 
mind of the grateftil sermonic harangues of Dr. Ollapod. Then 
there Were the great figures upon the dial-plate — ^how intelligent, 
how intellectui^, they all lo<^ed ! And presently they took to 
dancing the Mazurka, and I think it was the figure V who per- 
formed ^e most to my satisfaction. She was evidently a lady 
of breeding. None of you5r swaggerers, and nothing at all in- 
delicate in her motions. She did the pirouette to admiration — 
whiriing round upon her apex» I made an ^deavor to hand 
her a chair, for I saw that she appeared fatigi^ed with her ex- 
erticms — ^and it was not until then that I fully perceived my 
lamentable situation. Lamentable indeed ! The bar had buried 
itself two inches in my neck. I irag aroused to a sense of ex- 
quisite pain. I prayed Ifor death, and, in the s^<my of the mo* 
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xnemt, could not help repeating those exquisite verses of the 
poet Miguel De Cervantes : 

Vanny Buren, tan eacondidt 

Queiy no te senly vemiy 

Pork and pleasure, delly morry 

Nommy, tomy, darry, widdy ! / 

But now a new horror prea^^ted itself and one indeed sujfli- 
cient to startle the strongest nerves, Mj eyes^ from the cruel 
pressure of the machine were absolutely startiag fircax^ fiieir 
sockets. While I was thinking ham I ^shauld pfMssibly manage 
without them^ one actually tumbled out of my head, aad» ndling 
down the steep side of the steeple, lodged in &e rmn gutter 
which ran along the eaves of the main btiildihg. The loss of 
the eye was not so mudx as the insolent ^air of indep^^ence and 
contempt with which it regarded me aflter it was out. There it 
lay in the gutter just under my nose, and the mrs it gave itself 
would have been ridiculous had they not been disgusting. Sujsk 
a winking and blinking were never before seen. This behavior 
on the part of my eye in the gutter was not only irritajtu:^ 09 
account of its manifest insolence and shameful ingratitude, but 
was also exceedii^ly inconvenient on account of the sympathy 
which always exists between two eyes, (tf the same hea^^how- 
ever far apart. I was forced, in a manner^ to wink and to blink, 
whether I would or not^ in exQCt concert with the soQundrelly 
thing that lay just under my nose. I was presently relieved, 
however, by the dropping out of the other eye. In faUing it took 
the same direction (possibly a c(Mtcerted plot) as its. fellow. 
Both rolled out of the gutter together, and in lanith I was very 
glad to get rid of tl^em. 

The bar was now four inches and a half deep in n^y ned:, 
and there was only a litde bit of skin to eut through. My ae4- 
sations were those of entire happiness, for I felt that in a few 
minutes, at farthest, I should be relieved from my disagreeable 
situation. And in this expectation I was not at aU deceived. At 
twenty-five minutes past five i^ the afternoon precisely, the 
huge minute-)iand had proceeded sufficiently fEur on its terrible 
revolution to sev^r the ^nall remainder of my neck. { was not 
sorry to see the head which had occasioned me so much embar« 
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rassment at length make a final separation from my body. It 
first rolled down the side of the steeple, then lodged, for a few 
seconds^ in the gutter, and then made its way, with a plunge, 
into the middle of the street 

I will candidly oon^s that my feelings were now of the most 
singular — i^&y, of the most mysterious, the most perplexing and 
incomprehensible character. My senses were here and tibere 
at one and the same mmiobeiU. With my head I imagined, at 
one time, that I the head, was the real Signora Psyche Zenobia 
— ^at another I felt convinced that myself, the body, was the 
proper identity. To clear my ideas upon this topic I felt in my 
pocket for my snuff-box, but, upon getting it, and endeavoring 
to apply a pinch of its grateful contents in the ordinary manner, 
I became immediately aware of 'my peculiar deficiency, and 
threw tlie box at once down tc my head. It took a pinch with 
great satisfaction, and smiled me an acknowledgment in return. 
Shortly i^flerwards it made me a speech, which I could hear but 
indistinctly without ears. I gathejred enough, however, to know 
that it was astonished at my mshing to remain alive under such 
drcumstances. Iq the concluding sentences it quoted the noble 
words of Ariosto— 

Ilpbver hommy ehe non sera corty 

And have a combat tenty erry morty ; 

thus comparing me to the hero who, in the heat of the combat, 
not perceiving that he was dead, continued to contest the battle 
with inextinguishable valor. There was nothing now to prevent 
T^J g^^tuig down from my elevation, and I did so. What it was 
that Fompey saw so ifery peculiar in my appearance I have 
never yet been able to find out. The fellow opened his mouth 
from ear to ear, and shut bis two eyes as if he were endeavor- 
ing to crack nuts between the lids. Finally, throwing off his 
overcoat, he made^ne spiing fi>r the staircase and disappeared. 
I hurled after the scoundrel those vehement words of Demos- 
thenes — 

Andrew O'PhUgethxnL, you. reaily make haste tofly^ 

and then turned to the darling of my heart, to the one-eyed I 
the shaggy-haired Diana. Alas ! what a horrible vision affront- 
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ed mj eyes ? Was that a rat I saw skulking into his lK>le ? Are 
these the picked bones of the little angel who has been eiueXty 
deyoored by the monster ? Ye Gods ! and what do I behold — 
is that the departed spirit, the shade, the ghost of mj beloved 
pappj, which I perceive sitting with a grace 00 melancholj, in 
the comer? Haiken ! for she spedss, and, heavens! it is in the 
German of Schiller — 

** Unt stabby duk, so stubby don 
Pukshe! duksfae!" 

Alas I and are not her words too true ? 

And if I died at least I died 
For thee— for thee. 

Sweet creature! she too has sacrificed herself in my behalf 
Dogless, niggerless, headless, whatnots remains for the unhappy 
Signora Psyche Zenobia ? Alas — nothing I Ihavedkme. 
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Slid, if these be your " paasados" aud "raontantes,'- Til have none of them. 

Ned Khowlks. 



The Baron Ritzner von Jung was of a noble Hungarian 
fkmilj, every member of which (at least as far back into anti- 
quity as any certain records extend) was more or less remark- 
j^ble for talent of some description — the majority for that species 
of grotesquerie in conception of which Tieck, a scion of the house, 
has given some vivid, although by no means the most vivid ex- 
emplifications. My acquaintance with Ritzner commenced at the 
magnificent Chateau Jung, into which a train of droll adventures, 
not to be made public, threw me during the summer months of 
the year 18 — . Here it was I obtained a place in his regard, 
and here, with somewhat more difficulty, a partial insight into 
his mental conformation. In later days this insight grew more 
clear, as the intimacy which had at first permitted it became 
more close ; and when, after three years separation, we met at 
G n, I knew all that it was necessary to know of the charac- 
ter of the Baron Ritzner Von Jung. 

I remember the buzz of curiosity which his advent excited 
within the college precincts on the night of the twenty-fifth of 
June. I remember still more distinctly, that while he was pro- 
nounced by all parties at first sight " the most remarkable man 
in the world," no person made any attempt at accounting for this 
opinion. That he was unique appeared so undeniable, that it was 
deemed impertinent to inquire wherein the uniquity consistei 
But, letting this matter pass for the present, I will merely 
serve that, from the first moment of his setting foot with^^® 
limits of the university, he began to exercise over the hab>'^^^^" 
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ners, persons, purses, and propensities of the whole commumtj 
which sun*oiinded him, an influence the most extensiye and des- 
potic, yet at the same time the most indeflnitive and altogether 
unaccountable. Thus the brief period of his residence at the . 
university forms an era in its annals, and is characterized b;^ ^^ 
classes of people appertaining jto it or its dependencies as '' thax 
very extraordinary epoqh forming the dominati<m of the Baron 
Bitzner Von Jung." 

Upon his advent to G ^n, he sought me out in my apuir 

ments. He was then of no particular age, by which I mean that 
it was impossible to form a guess respecting his age 1by slny data 
personally afforded. He might have been dflteen or fifty, and 
was twenty-one years and seven months. He was by no meaiis 
a handsome man — ^perhaps the reverse. Tlie contour of his face 
was somewhat angular and harsli^ His forehead was lofty and 
very fair ; his nose a snub ; his eyeS large, he'ayy^ glassy and 
meanin^ss. About the mouth there was more to be observed. 
The lips were gently protruded, and rested the one up(m the 
other after such &^hioh that it is impossible to conceive any, 
even the most complex, combination of human felatureS; convey- 
ing so entirely, and ,so singly, the id^ of unmitigated gravity, 
solemnity and repose* 

It will be perceived, no doubt, from what I have «jrea^ sidd, 
that the Baron wad one of those, human anomalies now and then 
to be found, who make the science oi mystification the study and 
the business of their lives. For this science a peculiar turn of 
mind gave him instinctively the cue, while his physical appear- 
ance afforded him unusual facilities for carrying his projects into 

effect. I firmly believe that no student at G rn, during that 

renowned epoch so quaintly termed the domination of .the Baron 
Eitzner Von Jung, ever rightly entered into the mystery which 
overshadowed his character. I truly think that no person at the 
university, with the exception of myself, ever suspected him to 
be capable of a joke, verbal or practical :— the old buH-dogtit the 
garden-gate would sooner hav,e been accused, — the ghost of 
Heraclitus,— or the wig of the Emeritus Professor of Theology. 
This, too, when it was eyident that the most egregious and un- 
pi^rdoni^ble qf all conceivable tricks, whimsicalities and buffoon- 
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eries were brought about, if not directly bj him, at least plainly 
through his intermediate agency or connivance. The beauty, if 
I may so call it, of his art mysUfiqm, lay in that consummate 
ability (resulting from an almost intuitive knowledge of human 
nature, and a most wonderful self-^ossessipn,) by means of which 
he never failed to make it appear that the drolleries he was oc- 
cupied in bringing to a point, arose partly in spite, and partly in 
consec^ence of the laudable efforts^he w^ m^ing for their pre- 
vention, and for the preservation of the gdod order and dignity 
of Alw^ Mater. The deep, tie poignant,, the overwhelming 
mortification, which upcm ea<i Buch failure of his praiseworthy 
epdeavors, would sufl&ise ^ very lineament of his countenance, left 
not the slightest room for doubt of his sincerity in the bosoms of 
evon his n^ost skeptical companions. The adix>itness, too, was no 
less worthy of observation 1^ which he conti'ived to shift thd 
sense of the grotesque from the creator to tha (seated — ^from his 
own perscHv to the absurdities to which he had given rise» In 
no instance before tiiat of which I speak, have I known the ha- 
bitiial mystific escape tl^e natural oonsetpience of his ma- 
noeuvres— «n attachment of the ludicrous to his own character 
and person. Ccmlinually enveloped in m atmosphere of whim, 
my ^ejttd appeared to live only for the severities of society; and 
not even his own household have for A moment associated other 
ideas than those of the rigid and august with the memory of the 
B^roA Bitzner V<m Jung^ 

Durmg th^ epoch of bis residence at Cr- — ^n it really ap- 
peared that the deHK>a of the dolcefar nienU lay ^ke an incubus 
wpon the universityw Nothing at least, wa^ done,^^ beyond eating 
and drinking, ^d making merry. ^ The apartments of the stu- 
dexits were cotiverted into so- many potp-houses, and there was no 
pot-house of them all more ^^Ei^noua or more frequented than that 
of the Barooi. Our carousals here were many, and boisterous, 
and Jong, and never unfruitful of events. 

Upon one occasion we had protracted our sitting until nearly 
daybreak, an4 an unusual quantity of wine had been drunk. 
The company consisted of seven or eight individuals besides the 
Baron and myselfc Most of these were young man of wealth, of 
high connection, of great iGsimily pride, and all alive with an 
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exaggerated sense of honor. They abounded in the most ultra 
Grerman opmions respecting the duello. To these ^lixotic 
notions some recent Parisian publications, backed by three or 
four desperate, and fatal rencontres at G — — n, had given new 
vigor and impulse ; and thus the conversation, during the greater 
part of the night, had run wild upcm the aU-^ngrossing topic of 
the times. The Baron, who had been unusuaUy silent and ab- 
stracted in the earlier portion of the evening, at length seemed 
to be aroused i&om his apathy, took a leading part in the dis- 
course, and dwelt upon the benefits, and more especially upon 
the beauties, of the received code of etiquette in passages of abns 
with an ardor, an eloquence, an impresdveness, imd an aflfectioH- 
ateness of manner, which elicited the warmest enthusiasm from 
his hearers in general, and absolutdy staggered eiren mjrself, who 
well knew him to be at heart a ridiculer of those very points for 
which he contended, and especially to hold th^err^ref eenfaroruzde 
of dueling etiquette in the sovereign contempt YrMch it deserves. 
Looking around me during a pause in the Baron's discourse, 
(of which my readers may gather some fiilht idea when I say 
that it bore resemblance to the fervid, chanting, monotonous, yet 
musical, sermonic maniler of Coleridge,) I perceived symptoms of 
even more dian the general interest in the countenance of one of the 
party. This gentleman, whom I shall call Hermann, was an 
original in every respect^— except, periiaps, in the sibgle p^uiicu- 
lar that he was a very great fool. He contrive to bear, iKy^ver, 
among a particular set at the university, a reputation for deep 
metaphysical thinking, and, I believe, for some l<^cal talent. As 

a duelist he had acquired great renown, even at O m. I 

foi^t the precise number of victims who had fallen at his hai^; 
but they were many. He was a man ci courage undoubtedly. 
But it was^^ Upon his minute acquaintance with the etiquette of 
.the duelloy and the nicety of his sense of honor, ih&t he most espe- 
cially prided himself. These things were a hobby which he rode 
to the death. To Bitzner, ever upon the I6dk-K>ut for the gro- 
tesque, his peculiarities had for a 16ng time past affbrded food £or 
mystification. Of this, however, I was not aware; alltough, in 
the present instance, I saw clearly thiit something of a whimsical 
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nature was upon the tapis with mj friend, and that Hermann 
was its especial object. 

As the former proceeded in his discourse, or rather monologue, 
I perceived the excitement of the latter momently increasing. 
At length he spoke ; oflfering some objection to a point insisted 
upon by E., and giving his reasons iti detail. To these the 
Baron replied at length (still maintaining his exaggerated tone 
of sentiment) and concluding, in what I thought very bad taste, 
with a sarcasm and a sneer. The hobby of Hermann now took 
the bit in his teeth. This I could discern by the studied hair- 
splitting farrago of his rejoinder. His last words I distinctly 
renieniber. *' Your opinions, allow me to say. Baron Von Jung, 
ahhough in the main correct, are, in many nice points, discredit- 
able to yourself and to the university of which you are a mem- 
ber. In a few respects they are even unworthy of serious refu- 
tation. I w-ould say more thati this, sir, were it not for the fear 
cf giving you offence (here the speaker smiled blandly,) I would 
6ay, sir, that your opinions are not the opinions to be expected 
ftxwn a gentleman." 

As Hermann completed this equivocal sentence, all eyes were 
turned upon the Baron. He becariae pale, then excessively red ; 
then, dropping his pocket-handkerchief, stooped to recover it, 
trbeti I <^u^t a gimpse of his countenance, while it could be 
seen by no one else at the tabte. It was radiant with the quiz- 
zical expression which was its natural character, but which I 
bad never seen it assume except when we were 9,lone together, 
and when he unbent himSelf freely. In an instant afterward he 
stood erect, confronting Hermann ; and so total an alteration of 
countenance in so short a period I certainly never saw before. 
For A moment I evenfancied thatI had misconceived him, and that 
he was in sober earnest. He appeared to be stifling with pas- 
sion, and his face was ^cadaverously trhjte. For a short time he 
relntoned silent, apparently etriving^ to master his emotion. 
Having at length seemmgly succeeded, he reached a decanter 
which stood near him, saying as he held it firmly clenched — 
"The language you have thought proper to employ. Mynheer 
Hermann, in addressing yourself to me, is objectionable in so many 
. particulars, that I have neither temper nor time for specifica- 
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tion. That my opinions, however, are not the ofHnions to be 
expected from a gentleman, is an observation so directlj 
offensive as to allow me but one line of conduct Some courtesy, 
nevertheless, is due to the presence of this company, and to 
yourself, at this moment, as xny guest. You will pardon me, 
therefore, if, upon this consideration, I deviate slightly from the 
general usage among gentlemen in similar cases of personal a^ 
fix>nt. You will forgive me for the moderate tax I shall make 
upon your imagination, and endeavor to consider, for an instan^ 
the reflection g£ your person hi yonder mirror as the Mv^ Myn^ 
heer Hermimn himself. This being done, tfeere will be no diffi- 
culty whatever. I shall dis^^haj-ge this decanter of wine at your 
image in yonder nurror, and thus fulM all the spirit, if not the 
exact letter, of resentment for your insult, while the necessity of 
physical violence to your reaj person will be obviatec[.*' 

With these words he hurled the decanter, f ujl of wine, against 
the mirror which hung directly opposite Hermann ; str&iog the 
reflection of his person with great precision, an^ of course shat- 
tering the glass into fragments. The whole company at once 
started to their feet, and, with the excepticm of myself and Bit^ 
ner, took their departure. As Heroumn went out, the Baron 
whirred me that I ^outd follow him and make an offer of my 
services. To tMs I agreed ; nol^knowing precisely what to maks 
of «o ridiculous apiece of business. . 

The duelist accepted my aid with bis s^ and ttkra recherdU 
air, and, taking my arm, led me to his apartment I could hanily 
forbear laughiug in his &ce while he proceeded, to diseuss; with 
the profoundest gravity, what he termed '^ the refifiedfy peculiar 
chantcter" of the insult, he had received. After ,a tiresoane 
harangue in his ordinary styfe, he todc down from his bodc- 
shelves a number of mudty vidumes ^n the subject .of the dueUa^ 
and entertained me for a long time with their contents ; reading 
aloud, and commenting earnestly as he read. I can just remem^ 
ber the titles of some of the works. There were the "Ord<«i- 
nance of Philip le Bel on Sio^e G^bat;" the << Theatre of 
Honor,'' by Favyn, and a treatise **On the Permi^sioi^ of I>iieb," 
by Andiguier. He displayed, also^ with much pomposity, Bran* 
tome's ^'Memeii^of Duels," published at Cologne, in 1666, in 
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the types of ElsEevir-^^ precious and unique vellum-paper 
Tolimie, witk a fine margin, and bound by Der6me. But he re- 
quested my attention particularly, and with an air of mysterious 
«s^acity^ to a thick octfivo, writteu in baibarous Latin by one 
Hedelin, ?a Frenchman^ and having the quaint title, '^ DueUi Lex 
ScripfOy et nan; aUterque.^' From this he read me one of the 
drollest. diapters m the world concerning ^^ Injuria per appUca^ 
iianem,per canstrucUonemy et per se,* .about half of which, he 
averred, was strictly applicable to his own ^< refinedly peculiar'' 
case, although, not oae jsyllable of the whole matter could I un- 
derstiuid icir Uie life of me. ,.Having finished the chapter, he 
closed the book, and d^anded what I thought necessary to be 
doi^. I replied that I had entire confidence in his superior deli- 
oa^ of feelii^, «x>d w^ould abide by what he proposed. With 
tius aa^wer he seemed flattered, and sat down to write a note to 
. tiie BaroB. . It ran thus : 

SiB, — ^My fiiend, M. P y will hand you this note. I find 

k incumbent upon me to request, at your earliest convenience, an 
explanation of this evening's occurrences at your chambers. . In 
the event of your declining this request, Mr, P. will be happy to 
arrange, with any friend whom you may appoint, the steps pre- 
Hminary to a meeting. 

With sentiments of perfect respect, 

. Tour most humble servant, 
JoHAN Herkann. 
To the Baron J^itxner Von Jung, 
August iSthy 18—. 

Not Imowing what better to do, I called upon Bitzner with 
this epistle. He bowed as I presented it ; then, with a grave 
countenance, motioned me to a seat. Having perused the cartel, 
he wrote tiie fdlowing i^ly, which I carried to Hermann. 

Sir, 

Through our common friend, "M^* P., I have received your 

Bote ctf this evening. Upon due r^ection I frankly admit the 

prc^riety of the ezplanatioa you su^;e8t. l^is being admitted, 

I still find great difficulty^ (owitig to the r^finedfy peculiar nature 
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of our disagreement, and of the personal affront offered on my 
part,) in so wording what I have to say by way of apology, as to 
meet all the minate exigencies, and all the ^variable shadows of 
the case. I have great reliance, however, on that extreme deli- 
cacy of discrimination, in matters appertaining to the ndes of 
etiquette, for which you have been so long and so pre-eminently 
distinguished. With perfect certainty, therefore, of being com- 
prehended, I beg leave, in lieu of ofi^ring any sentim^ts of my 
own, to refer you to the opinions of the Sieur HedeHn, as set 
forth in the ninth paragraph of the chapter of " Injuria per ap- 
pUcationem, per construcHonemy et per se" in his ^' DuelU Lex 
scripta^ et non ; aliterqtie'' The nicety of yottr disoemment in all 
the matters here treated, wiH be sufficient, I >m assured^ to «m- 
vince you that the mere dreurnistar^ of me referring you to this 
admirable passage^ ought to satisfy your request, as a man of 
houor, for explanation. 

With sentiments of profound respect, 

Your most obedient servant^ 

^VoN Juirs. 
7%fi Herr Jokan Hermanfi. 
August l^Oiyl^^. 

Hermann commenced the perusal of this epistle with a scowl^ 
which, however, was converted into a smile of the most ludicrous 
self-complacency as he came to the rigknarole about Injuria per 
appUcationem^ per constructianem, et per se* Having finished 
reading, he begged me, with the blandest of all possible smiles, 
to be seated, while he made reference to the treatise in question. 
Turning to the passage specified, he read it . with great care to 
himself, then closed ^e book, and desired me, in my cha]:a4ter 
of confidential acquaintance, to express to the Baron Yon Jung 
his exalted sense of his chivalrous behavior, aad^ in that (^ 
second, to assure him that the explanation offered was of the 
fullest, the most honorable, and the most unequivocally aatis&c- 
tory nature. 

Somewhat amazed at aU this, I made my retreat to the Baron* 
He seemed to receive Hermann's amicable- letter as a matter oi 
course, and after a few words of general eonveraa&n, wpai to 
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an inner room and brought out the everlasting treatise " DueUi 
Lex scrtptOy €t non ; cUiterque.*' He handed me the volume and 
asked me to look over some portion of it I did so, but to little 
purpose, not being able to gather the least particle of meaning. 
He then took the book himself, and read me a chapter aloud. 
To my suriHise, what he read proved to be a most horribly ab- 
surd account of a duel between two baboons. He now explained 
the mystery ; showing that the Voliune, as it appeared jmmafcu 
city was written itpon the plan of the nonsense verses of Du 
Baartas ; that is to say, the language was ingeniously framed so 
as to present to the ear aB the outward signs of intelligibility, 
and even of profundity, while ia&ct not a shadow of meaning 
existed; The' key to the whole was found in leaving out every 
second and third word alternately, when there appeared a series 
4>f ludicrous qiuzzes upon a sin^e ccmibat as practised in modem 
tinges. 

The Bavon afterwards kiformed me that' he had purposely 
dtfown the treatise in Hermann's way two or three weeks before 
the adventure^ mid that he. was satiated, from the general tenor 
of his conversation, that he had studied it with the deepest atten- 
tion, and firmly believed it to be a work of unusual merit Upon 
this hint he proceeded. Hermann would have died a thousand 
deaths rather than acknowledge his inability to understuid any- 
thmg and everythiBg in the universe that had ever been written 
about the dueOo. 
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As it is well Imownthat tbe ^M^aemet^" came ** fTom the Eael," 
and as Mr. Tooch-and-go Bullet-head came ih>m t^ East, it 
follows that Mr. Btillet^head was a wise man ; and if coHateral 
proof of the matter be needed, here we have it^— Mr. B. was an 
editor. Irascibility was his sole fbible ; fbr in fiiet Uie obstinacj 
of which men aocused him wn^ anjrthing bat his /o^*^ since he 
justly considered it his forie. It was his strong polDt-*4ii6 vir- 
tne ; and it would have required all the logic of a Brownson 4e 
convince him that it was " anything else.** 

I have shown that Teuch-and-go Bnllet-Head was a wise 
man; and the only occasion on which he did not prove ^n£dl^ 
ble, was when, abimdoning thatl^;itimate horned aH wise men, 
the East, he migrated to the city of Alexander-the-Gi^eat-o-kiopolifly 
or some place of a similar title, out West 

I must do him ihe justice to say, however, that when he made 
up his mind finally to settle in that town, it was under the im- 
pression that no newspaper, and consequently no editor, existed 
in that particular section of the country. In establishing ^ The 
Tea-Pot," he expected to have ihe field all to himself. I fed 
confident he never woidd have dreamed of taking up his resi- 
dence in Alexander-the-GrealHMiopolis, had he been aware that, 
in Alexander-the-Great-o-nopolis, there lived a gentletnan named 
John Smith (if I rightiy remember), who, for many years, had 
there quietly grown fat in editing and publishing the " Alexan- 
der-the-Great-o-nopolis Gazette." It was sdely, therefore, on 
account of having been misinformed, that Mr. Bullet-head found 
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himself in Ale x suppose we call it Nopolis, " for short** — ^but, 

as he did find himself there, he determined to keep up his charac- 
ter for obst-^— for firmness, and remain. So remain he did ; and 
he did more; he unpacked his press, type, etc, etc, rented an 
officb exacdy opposite to that of the " Gazette," and, on the third 
momkig afler his arrival, issued the first number of '' The 
Alexan"-^ that is to say, of « The Nopolis Tea-Pot :"— as nearly 
as I can reooHect, this was the name of the new paper. 

The leading artiMe, I rmst admit, was brilliant — not to say 
severe. It was especially bitter about things in general — and as 
far the ^tor <yf <* The Gazette," he was torn s\l to pieces in 
^aaticular; Soore of Bulfet^head'is remarks were really so fiery 
that I hav^ always, Sii^ that tifiobo, been forced to look upon 
John Smith, who is stiU alive, in the light of a salamander. I 
eating pretend to give ail the Tea-pot's paragraphs verbatim, but 
one of ^m ijin thus : . 

^ Oh, yes ! — Oh we perceive I Ok, no doubt ! The editor 
over the way is a genius— O, my ! Oh, goodness, gracious 1 — 
what^ this worW owning to ? - Ok, tempera / OA, Moses P* 

A pinlippic at once so caustic and so classical, alighted like a 
bombshell among the hitherto peaceful citizens of Nopolis. 
Ghroupa of exreited individuals ^thered at the comers of the 
streets. Every 6ne awaited, with heaxtfelt anxiety, the reply of 
the dignitfed Smith. Next morning it s^ppeared, as foUows : 

" Wetitiote from *The Tea-Pot* of yesterdjty the subjoined 
paragn^h : — ^ Oh, yes ! 04, we perceive ! 04, no doubt ! 04, 
mf I 0^ goodnetes I - Oh, tempom I Oh, Moses V Why, the 
fellow is all O ! That accounts for his reasoning in a circle, and 
explains why there is neither beginning nor end to him, nor to 
an3rthing that he says. We really do re* b^^ve the vagabcmd 
can write a word that hasn't an O in it Wotider if this O-ing is 
a habit of his ? By-the-by, he came away from Down-East in a 
great hurry. Wonder ifhe Osa& mudi there as he does here ? 
<0/ itispitifiiL"' 

The indignation <>f Mr. Bullet-head at these scandablous insin- 
uations, I shall not aUempt to describe* On the eel-skinning 
principle, however, he did not seem to be so muc^ incensed at 
the attack up^i his integrity as one might have imagined. It 
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was the sneer at his style that drove him to desperation. What ! — 
he Touch-and-go-Bullet-head! — notable^to write a word without 
an O in it 1 He would eoon let the jackan£^[>es see that he was 
miftt^ftn^ Yes ! he would let him see how much he was ousta- 
ken, the puppy ! He, Touch-and-go Bullet-head, of Frogpondi- 
um, would let Mr. John Smith perceive that he, Bullet-head, 
could indite, if it so pleased him, a whole paragsaph— ^aj ! a 
whole article — in which that contemp^ble vowel should not 
(mce — not even once — ^make its appearance. But no ;-*4hat wottld . 
be yielding a point to the siud John Smith. Hcj BuQet-head, 
would make no alteration in his style, to suit the cf^uriees of any 
Mr. Smith in Christendom. Perish so vfle a thought ! The O 
jforever ! He would persist in the O. He would be m O-wy as 
0-wy could be. , 

Burning with the chivalry of this determinaticm, the great 
Touch-and-go, in the next '^ Tea-Pot,'' came out merely mth this 
^mple but resolute paragraph, in reference to thk unhi^y 
affiur : 

" The editor of the * Tea-Pot' has the honor of advising the 
editor of 'The Gazette' that he, (the ' Tea-Pot,'^ will t^e an 
opportunity in tormorrow marmn^^ pa>per, of convincing him, 
(the ' Gazette,') that he, (the ' Tea-Pot,^) both ean and will be 
his own mastery as regards style ; — he (the ' Tea-pot') int^iding 
to show him, (the * Gazette,') the supreme, and indeed thA. 
withering conten^>t with which ih& criticism of him, (ibe ' Gor 
zette,') inspires the independent bosom of him, (the ' Tea-Pot,') 
by composing for the especial gratification (?) of him, (tha 
' Gazette,') a leadiAg article, of some extent, in which the beao^ 
tiful vowel — ^the emblem of Eternity — ^yet so inoffensive to the 
hyper-exquisite delicacy of him> (the ' Gazette,') shall most cer- 
ttdnly not he (woided by his (the * Gazette's') most obedient, 
humble servant, the ' Tea-pot' ' Sa much for Buckin^iam ! ' " 

In fulfilment of the awM ihxe^^t thus darkly intimated rather 
than decidedly enunciated, the great Bullet-head, turning a deaf 
ear to all entreaties for " oc^y," and si^^ply requesting^ his fore- 
man to ^ go to the d 1," when he (the £>reman) assured him 

(the '^ Tea-pot!") that it was high time tc ^gp to press:" turning a 
deaf ear to everything, I say, the great Bullet>«head sat up until 
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day-break, eoosuming the midnight oil, and absorbed in the com- 
position of the really unparalleled paragrj^h, which follows : 

" So ho, Jchxi \ how now ? Told you so, you know. Don't 
crow, another time, before you're out of the woods ! Does your 
mother know you're out ? Oh, no, no ! — so go home at once, now, 
John, to your odious old woods of Copcord ! Go home to your 
woods, old owl, — go I You wont? Oh, poh, poh, John, don't do 
sol y<m've goeto go, you know ! So go €kt once, and don't go 
slow ; for nobody owns you here, you know. Ob, John, John, if 
you don't go you're no homo — «o ! You're only a fowl, an owl ; 
a cow, a sow; a ddl, a poD^ a poor, old, good-for-nothing-to- 
nobody, log, dog, hog, or frog, come out of a Ccmcord bog. Cool, 
now — cool ! Do be cool, you fool I Ncwae of your crowing, old 
pock I Don't frown so-.— don't! Don't hollo, nor howl, nor 
growl, nor bow-wow-wow ! Gk)od L(M:d, Jdm, how you do look ! 
Told you so, you know — but stop rollmg your goose of an old 
poll about so, and go and drown your sorrows in a bowl!" 

Exhausted, very naturally, by so stupendous an effort, the 
great T(meh«nd-go could attend to nothing farther that night. 
Firmly, composedly, yet with an air of conscious power, he 
handed his MS. to the devil in waiting, and then, walking leisure- 
ly home, retH*ed, with inefiable dignity, to bed. 

Meantime the devil to whom the copy was entrusted, ran up 
gtairs to his ^< ease," in an ^unutterable hurry, and forthwith made 
a commencement at " settmg" the MS. " up." 

In the first 0aoe, of course, — <bs the opening word was " So" — 
he made a plunge into the capkal S hole and came out in tri- 
umph with a capital S. £lated by l^is success, he immediately 
threw hknself upon the little-o box with a blindfold impetuosi- 
^ — ^but who shaU describe his horror when his fingers came up 
without the anticipated letter in their clutch ? who shall paint hia 
a3tonishment and rage at perceiving, as he rubbed his knuckles, 
that he had been only thumping them to no purpose, against the 
bottom of an empti/ box. Not a nngle little-o was in the little-o 
hole; wid, glancing fiearfuUy at the capital-0 partition, he found 
that, to his extreme terror, in a precisely similar predicament. 
Awe^tticken, his first impuke was to rush to the foreman. 
- " Sir !" 8^ he, gasping for breath, " I can't never set up noth- 
ing without no o*i. " 
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^^ What do joa mean by that P' growled the foreman, who waa 
in a rerj ill-homor at being kept up so late. 

^ Why, sir, there beant an o in the office, neither a; big nn nor 
a little un r 

^ What>-^what the d — 1: has become of all that were in the 
case?" 

^ /don't know, sir,** said the boy, ^ but one of them ere €r^zette 
devils is bin prowling bout here all night, and I spect ke*i goae 
and cabbaged em every^xme." 

^ Dod rot him ! I haven't a doidbt of it," replied the fofipeoE^ui, 
gettmg purple with rage — " but I tetf you what you do, Bob, that's 
a good boy — ^you go over tibe first chance you get afid hook every 
one of their i's and (d-^-n them !) their izzards." 

^ Jist so," replied Bob, with a Wink and a frown— -"jTS be into 
em, TU let em know a thing or two ; but in de Baieantime, that 
ere paragrab ? Mm go in to«night, Jroii know— else there'll be 
the d — ^1 to pay, and—" 

*^ And not a hit of pitdi hot," interrupted the foremaio, with a 
deep sigh and an emphasis on the ^ bit." '^ Is it a V4rif long para* 
graph, Bob?" 

^ Shouldn't call it a vmy long paragrab," said Bob. 

<< Ah, well, then I do the best you can with it ! we mtst g^ to 
press," said the foreman, who was over head midyears in work '• 
^ just stick in some other letter for o, nobody's ^oing to read the 
fellow's trash, any how." \ ' ■ 

« Wery well," replied Bob, " here goes it !" and (^ he hurried to 
his case ; muttering as he went^^'* Considdeble veH, them ere 
expressions, perticcler for a man as doesen't swar. Bo I's to 

gouge out all their eyes, eh ? and d ^n aU their gizzurds ! 

Veil! this here's the chap as is jisttvble jfbr to do it." The £ftet 
is, that although Bob was but twelve years old and fbur feet 
high, he was equal to any amount of %ht, in a siimll way« 

The exigency here described is by no ipeans of rare occur- 
rence in printing-offices ; and I cannot tell how to account ^mt it^ 
but the fact is indisputable, that when the e^gencydoes occur, U 
almost always happens that x is adopted as a substitute for die 
letter deficient. The true reason, peiiiaps, is ihatxu ra&erthe 
most superabundant letter in the eases, or at least wa^ so in old 
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times— long enough to render the substitution, in question an 
habitual thing with prmtenu As for Bob, he would have con- 
sidered it heretical to employ any other character, in a case of 
this kind, than the x to which he had been accustomed. 

^IskeUh&Yetoxiim ere paragriJ[>/' said he to himself, as he read 
it over m astonishment, << but it's jest about the awfnlest o-wy 
paragrs^ I ever did see:" so a; it he did, unfindiingly, and to 
press it went x-ed, 

Next morning the population of Nopolis were taken all aback 
by reading, in ^ Tha Tea-^pot," the following extraordinary 
leader: 

" Sx hx, Jxhn I hiw nxw ! Txld yxn sx, yxu knxw. Dxn't 
crxw, anxther time, befxre yxu're xut xf the wxxds! Dxes 
yxur mxther knxw yxn're xut ? Xh, nx, nx I sx gx hxme at 
xnc^ nxw, Jxhn, tx yxur xdixus xld wxxds xf Cxncxrd! Gx 
hxme ^tx yxur ¥rxxds, xld xwl, — ^gx! Yxu wxnt? Xh, pxh, 
pxh, Jxhn, dxnt dx sx ! YxuVe gxi tx gx, yxu knxw ! sx gx at 
XBce, and dxn't gx slxw ; fitr nxbxdy xwns yxu here, yxu knxw. 
Xh, Jxhn, Jxhn, if yxu docn*t gx yxu're nx hoemx — nx I Yxu're 
xnly a fxwl, an xwl ; a cxw, a sxw ; a dxU, a pxU ; a pxxr xld 
gxxd-fxr-nxthing«^-nxbxdy Ixg, dxg, hxg, xr frxg, cxme xutxf 
a Cxncxrd bxg* Cxxl, nxw — exxll Dx be cxxl, yxufitxl! 
Nxne xf yxur crxwing, xld cxck ! Dxn't frxwn sx— dxn't I 
Dxn't hxUX) nxr hxwl, nxr grxwl, nxr bxw-wxw-wxw I Gxxd 
Lxrd, Jxhn, hxw yxu«2ar Ixxk ! Txld yxu sx, yxu knxw, but 
Stxp rxlling yxur gxxse xf an xld pxll abxut sx, and gx and 
drxwn yxur sxnrxwS in a bxwl ! '* 

The upi?oar occasioned by this mystical and cabalistical article, 
is not to be conceived. The first definite idea entertained by the 
populace was, that some diabolical treason lay concealed in the 
hieroglyphics ; and there was a general rush to Bullet-head's 
residence, for the purpose of riding him on a rail ; but that gen- 
tleman was nowhere to be found. He had vanished, no one 
could tell how ; and not even the ghost of him has ever been seen 
since. 

Unable to discover its legitimate object, the popular fury at 
length subsided ; leaving behind it, by way of sediment, quite a 
medley of opinion about tlus. unhappy affair. 

Vol. IV.— 12 
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One gentleman thought the whole an X-ellent joke. 

Another said that, indeed, Bullet-head had shown mu<;h X-ube- 
ranee of fancy. 

A third admitted him X-entric, but no more. 

A fourth could only suppose it the Yankee's design to X-press, 
in a general way, his X-asperation. 

'^ Say, rather, to set an X-ample to posterity/' su^ested a 
fifth. 

That Bullet-^head had been driven to an extremity, wafl dear 
to all ; and in fact, since that editor could not be found, there was 
6(»ne talk about lynching the other one. 

The more common eondnsion, however, was, that the afiair 
was, simply, X-traordinary and in-X-plicable« Even the town 
mathematidan confessed that he could make nothing oi so darit 
a problem. X, everybody knew, was an unknown quantity ; but 
in this case (as he "properly observed), there was an unknpwn 
quantity of X. 

The opinion of Bob, the devH (who kept dark ^ about his 
having X-ed the paragrab"), did not meet with so much atten- 
tion as I think it deserved, although it was very openly and very 
fearlessly expressed. He said that, for his part, he had no doubt 
about the matter at all, that it was a dear ease, that Mr. Bullet* 
head never covM be persvaded fur to drink like other folksy but 
vas continually arsvigging o' that ere blessed XXX ale, and, as 
a naiteral consekvence, it just puffed him up savage, and made 
him X (cross) in the X-treme ' 
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DIDDLING 

CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES. 



H«r> «iKldie diddle, 
Thf oaandthttfidaift. 



SmoE the worid began there have bc«i two Jeremys. The 
one wrote a Jeremiad about usiny^ and was called Jeremy Ben- 
tham. He has been much admired by Mr. John Neal, and was 
It great man in a small way. The other gave name to the most 
important of the Exact Sciences, and was a great man in a ffrecU 
way — ^I may say, indeed, in the very greatest of ways. 

Diddling^— or the abstract idea conveyed by the verb to diddle 
•*— is sufficiently well understood. Yet the fact, the deed, the thing 
diddltn^j is somewhat difficult to define. W^e may get, however, 
at a tolerably distinct conception of the matter in hand, by de- 
fining — ^not the thing, diddling, in itself — but man, as an animal 
that diddles. Had Plato but hit upon this, he would have been 
qiared the afiront of the picked chicken. 
, Very pertinently it was demanded of Plato, why a picked 
ehicken, whic^ was dearly a ^^ biped without feathers," was not, 
ftoooidk^ to his own definition, a man ? But I am not to be 
bothered by any similar query. Man is an animal that diddles, 
and there is no animal that diddles hu man. It will take an 
entire hen-coop of picked chickens to get over that 

What constitutes the essence, the nare, the pnnciple of did- 
dling iS) in fact, peculiar to the class of creatures that wear coats 
and pantahx»ns. A crow thieves ; a fi>z cheats ; a weasel out- 
wits; a man diddles. To diddle is his destiny. ^'Man was 
made to mourn," says the poet But not so :-^he was made to 
diddle. This is his aim — his oliject — his end. And for this rea- 
•on when a man's diddled wetay he's ^done.** 
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Diddling, rightly considered, is a compound, of which the 
ingredients are minuteness, interest, perseverance, ingenuity, 
audacity, nonchalance, originality, impertinence, and grin. 

Minuteness: — ^Your diddler is minute. His operations are 
upon a small scale. His business is retail, for cash, or approved 
paper at sight. Should he ever be tempted into magnificent 
speculation, he then, at once, loses his distinctive features, and 
becomes what we term "financier." This latt^ word conveys 
the diddling idea in every respect except that of magnitude. A 
diddler may thus be regarded as a banker in petto — a " financial 
operation," as a diddle at Brobdignag. The one is to the other, 
as Homer to " Flaccus" — as a Mastodon to a mouse — as the tail 
of a comet to that of a pig. 

Interest : — Tour diddler is guided by self-interest. He scoyns 
to diddle for the mere sake of the diddle. He has an object in 
view — ^his pocket — ^and yours. He regards always the main 
chance. He looks to Number One. You are Number Two, 
and must look to yourself. 

Perseverance : — ^Your diddler perseveres. H© is not readily 
discouraged. Should even the banks break, he cares nothing 
about it. He steadily pursues his end, and , 

Ut canit a corio nunquam ahsterreintwr uncto^ 

80 he never lets go of his game. 

Ingenuity: — ^Your diddler is ingenious. He haa oooBtmctive- 
ness large. He understands plot. He invents and cirpumvebts. 
Were he not Alexander he would be Diogenes. Were he not a 
diddler, he would be a maker of patent rat-traps or an an^er 
for trout 

Audacity : — Your diddler is audacioas.*— He is a bold man. 
He carries the war into AMca. He conquers all by assault 
He would not fear the daggers of the Frey Herren. With a 
little more prudence Dick Turpin would have made a good didr 
dler ; with a trifle less blarney, Daniel (yConnell; with a pound 
or two more brains, Chades the Twelfth. 

Ifonchalance.'-^Yoar diddler is nonchakmi. He is not at all 
xtervous* He never bad any nerves. He is never seduced into 
a flurry. He is never put <»it^-unle6s put out of doors* He if 
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cool-~cool as a cucumber. He is calm — ^^ calm as a smile from 
Lady Bury/' He is easy — easy as an old glove, or the dam* 
sels of ancient Baiae. 

OriginaUty: — ^Your diddler is original — conscientiously so. 
His thoughts are his own. He would scorn to employ those of 
anotheri^ A stale trick is his aYersion. He would return a 
purse, I am sure, upon discovering that he had obtained it by 
an unoriginal diddle. 

Impertmence .'* — 'Your diddler is impertiaent. He swaggers. 
He sets his arms a-kimbo. He trusts his hands in his trowsers* 
pockets. He sneers in your face. He treads on your corns. 
He eats your dinner^ he dinks your wine, he bonx)ws your 
money, he pulls your nose, he kii^s your poodle, and he kisses 
your wife. 

Grm:--*-Your true diddle winds up all with a grin. But this 
Bobody sees but himself. He gnus when his daily work is done 
— wh^i his alleged labors are accomplished — at night in his own 
doset, and altogether £br his own private entertainment. He 
go^ home. He locks his door. He divests himself of his 
dothes. He puts out his oandle. He gets into bed. He places 
his head upon the pillow. All (his done, and your diddler grim. 
This is no hypothesis. It is a matter of course. I reason 
a prioriytixid a diddle would be no diddle without a grin. 

The origin of the diddle is referriWe to the infancy of the 
Human Baee. Ferh^i^s the first diddler was Adam. At all 
events, we can trace the science back to a very remote period 
of antiquity. The modems, however, have brought it to a per- 
fection never dreamed of by our thick-headed progenitors. 
Without pausing to speak of the " old saws," therefore, I shall 
content myself with a compendious accoimt of some of the more 
** mod^n instances." 

A very good diddle is this. A housekeeper in want of a sofa, 
£br instance, is seen to go in and out of several cabinet ware- 
houses. At length she arrives at (me offering an excellent va- 
riety. She is accosted, a»d invited to enter, by a polite and 
voluble individual at the door. She finds a sofa well adapted 
to her views, and, upon inquiring the price, is surprised and de- 
lighted to hear a sum named at lea»t twenty per cent, lower 
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than her expectations. She hastens to make l^e pordiasey gets a 
bill and receipt, leaves her address, with a request that the ard-* 
ele be sent home as speedily as possible, and retires amid a pro« 
fusion of bows from the shop-keeper. The night arrives and 
no sofa. The next daj passes, and still none. A servant is 
sent to make inquiry about the delay. The whole transaction 
is denied. No sofa has been sold-^no modey received— except 
by the diddler, who played shop-keeper for the nonce. 

Our cabinet warehouses are left entirely unattended, and thus 
afford every facility for a trick of this kind. Visiters enter, 
look at furniture, and depart unheeded and unseen. Should any 
one wish to purchase, or to inquire the price of an article, a bell 
is at hand, and this is considered amply sufficient 

Again, quite a respectable diddle is this. A well-dressed 
individual enters a shop ; makes a purchase to the value of a 
dollar ; finds, much to his vexation, that he has left his po^et- 
book in another coat pocket ; and so says to die shop-keeper — 

" My dear sir, never mind !— -just oblige me, will you, by 
sending the bundle home ? But stay ! I really believe that I 
have nothing less than a five dollar bill, even there. However, 
you can send four dollars in change with the bundle, you kiiow.'' 

" Very good, sir," replies the shop-keeper, who entertains, 4it 
once, a lofty opinion of the high-minde<hies8 of hb customer* 
^ I know fellows," he says to himself, ^' who would just have 
put the goods under their arm, and walked off with a prottne to 
call and pay the dollar as they came by in the afternoon." 

A boy is sent with the parcel and change. On the route, quite 
accidentally, he is met by the purchaser, who exclaims : 

"Ah! this is my bundle, I see — ^I thought you had been 
home with it, long ago. Well, go on ! My wife, Mrs. Trotter, 
will give you the five dollars — I left instructions with her to 
that effect The clumge you might as well give to me — ^I shall 
want some silver for the Post CMSce. Very good ! On<^ two, 
is this a good quarter ? — ^three, four— quite right I Say to Mrs. 
Trotter that you met me, and be sure now and do not loiter on 
the way." 

The boy does't loiter at all — but he is ft very long time in get- 
ting back ft'om his errand — ^Ibr no lady of the prwa% name of 
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Mrs. Trotter is to be discovered* He consoles himself, however, 
that he has not been such a fool as to leave the goods without 
the money, and re-entering his shop with a self-satisfied air, 
feels sensibly hurt and indignant when his master asks him what 
has become of the change. 

A very simple diddle, indeed, is this. The captain of a ship 
which is about to sail, is presented by an official looking person, 
with an unusually moderate bill of city charges. Glad to get off 
so easily, and confused by a hundred duties pressing upon him 
all at once, he discharges the claim forthwith. In about fifteen 
minutes, another and less reasonable bill is handed him by one 
who soon makes it evident that the first collector was a diddler, 
and the original collection a diddle. 

And here, too, is a somewhat similar thing. A steamboat is 
castmg loose from the wharf. A traveller, portmanteau in hand, 
is discovered running towards the wharf at full speed. Suddenly, 
he makes a dead halt, stoops, and picks up something £rom the 
ground in a very agitated manner. It is a po<^et-book, and — 
" Has any gientleman lost a pocket-book P*^ he cries. No one can 
say that he has exactly lost a pocket-book ; but a great excite- 
ment ensues, when the treasure trove is found to be of value. 
The boat however, must not be detained. 

" Thne and tide wait for no man," says the captain. 

^ For Grod's sake, stay only a few minutes," says the finder of 
the book — ^ the true claimant will presently appear." 

" Can't wait !*' replies the man in authority ; ** cast off there, d'ye 
hear?" 

" What OTii I do ?" asks the finder, in great tribulation. " I 
am about to leave the country for some years, and I cannot con- 
scientiously retain this large amount in my possession. I beg 
your pardon, sir," [here he addreses a gentleman on shore,] ** but 
you have the air of an honest man. Will you confer upon me 
the fiivor of taking charge of this pocket-book — ^I knavf 1 can 
trust you — and of advertising it ? The notes, you see, amount 
to a very considerable sum. The owner wrill, no doubt, insist 
upon rewarding you for your trouble—" 

" Me ! — ^no, you ! — ^it was you who found the book." 

** Well, if ytHi mutt have it so—/ will take a small reward- 
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just to satisfy your seniles. Let me see — why these notes aro 
all hundreds — bless my soul I a hundred is too much to take — 
fifty would be quite enough, I am sure — ^^ 

" Cast off there !" says the captain. 

'^ But then I have no change for a hundred, and upon the 
whole, you had better — *' 

*^ Cast off there !" says the captain. 

<< Never mind !" cries the gentlemen on shore, who has been 
examining his own pocket-book for the last minute or so— '^ never 
mind ! /can fix it — here is a fifty on the Bank of North Am^- 
ica — ^throw me the book." 

And the over'<x>nsGientious finder takes the fifty with marked 
reluctance, and throws the gentleman the book, as desired, while 
the steamboat fumes and fizzes on her way. In about half an 
hour after her departure, the ^^ large amount" is seen to be a 
" counterfeit presentment," and the whole thing a capital diddle. 

A bold diddle is this* A camp^meeting, or s<Hnething similar, 
is to be held at a certain spot which is accessible only by means 
of a free bridge. A diddler stations himself upon this bridge, re- 
spectfully informs all passers by of the new county law, which 
establishes a toll of one cent for foot passengers, two for horses 
and donkeys, and so forth, and so forth. Some grumble but all 
submit, and the diddler goes home a wealthier man by some fifty 
or sixty dcdlars well earned. This taking a toll £rom a great 
crowd of people is an excessively troublesome thing. 

A neat diddle is this. A friend holds one of the diddler's 
promises to pay, filled up and signed in due form, upon the ordi- 
nary blanks printed in red ink. The diddler purchases one or 
two dozen of these blanks, and every day dips one of them in his 
soup, makes his dog jump for it, and finally gives it to him as a 
horme houcke. The note arriving at maturity, the diddler, with 
the diddler's dog, calls upon the friend, and the promise to pay is 
made the topic of discussion. The friend produces it from his 
escritoire^ and is in the act of reaching it to the diddler, when up 
jumps the diddler's dog and devours it forthwith. The diddler is 
not only surprised but vexed and incensed at the absurd behavior 
of his dog, and expresses his entire readiness to cancel the obli- 
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gadon at any moment when the evidence of the obligalkm shall 
be forthcoming. 

A very minute diddle is this. A lady is insulted in the street 
by a diddler*8 accomplice. The diddler himself flies to her 
assistance, and, giving his friend a comfortable thrashing, insists 
upon attending the lady to her own door. He bows, with his 
hand upon his heart, and most respectfully Inds her adieu. She 
entreats him, as her deliverer, to walk in and be introduced to 
her big brother and her papa. With a sigh, he declines to do sa 
" Is there no way, then, sir," she murmurs, " in which I may be 
permitted to testify my gratitude ?" 

** Why, yes, madam, there is. Will you be kind enough to 
lend me a couple of shiUings ?'' 

In the first excitement of the moment the lady decides upon 
ffuntiBg outright Upon sec<md thought, however, she opens her 
purse-strings and delivers the specie. Now this, I say, is a did- 
jdle minute — ^for one entire moiety of the sum borrowed has to 
be paid to the gentleman who had the trouble of performing the 
insult, and who had then to stand still and be thrashed £br per- 
forming it. 

Rather a small, but still a scientific diddle is this. The diddler 
approaches the bar of a tavern, and demands a couple of twists 
of tobacco. These are handed to him, when, having slightly 
examined them, he says : 

<' 1 don't much like this tobacco. Here, take it back, and give 
me a glass of brandy and water in its place." 

The brandy and water is furnished and imbibed, and the did- 
<Uer makes his way to the door. But the voice of the tavern- 
keeper airests him. 

^ I believe, sir, you have forgotten to pay for your brandy and 
water." 

" Pay for my brandy and water !— didn't I give you the tobac- 
<jo for the brandy and water ? What more would you have ?" 

^ But sir, if you please, I don't remember that you paid for 
the tobacca" 

" What do you mean by that, you scoundrel? — Didn't I give 
you back your tobacco ? lui't that your tobacco lying there f Do 
you expect me to pay for what I did not take ?" 

12* 
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** But, sir," says the publican, now rather at a loss what to say, 
« but sir—** 

" But me no buts, sir," interrupts the diddler, apparently in 
very high dudgeon, and slamming the door aflber him, as he makes 
his escape. — ^ But me no buts, sir, and none of your tricks upon 
travellers.'' 

Here again is a very ^slsver diddle, of which the simplicity is 
not its least recommendation. A purse, or pocket-book, being 
really lost, the loser inserts in one of the dally papers of a hrge 
city a folly descriptive advertisement 

Whereupon our diddler copies ihe facts of this advertisement, 
with a change of heading, of general phraseology, and (xddress. 
The original, for instance, is long, and verbose, is headed ^^ A 
Pocket-Book Lost P and nequires the treasure, when found, to bo 
left at Na 1 Tom street. The copy is brief, and being headed 
with '^ Lost" only, indicates No. 2 Dick, or No. 3 Harry street, as 
the locality at which the owner may be seen. Moreover, it is 
inserted in at lea^ five or six oi the daQy papers of the day, 
while in point of time, it makes its appearance only a few hours 
after the original. Should it be read by the loser of the purse, 
he would hardly suspect it to have any reference to his own mis- 
fortune. But, of course, the chances are five or six to one, that 
the finder will repair to the address giv«i by the diddler, rather 
than to that pointed out by the rightful proprietor. The former 
pays the reward, pockets the treasure and decamps. 

Quite an analogous diddle is this. A lady of ton has dropped^ 
somewhere in the street, a diamond ring of very unusual value. 
For its recovery, she offers some forty or fifty dollars reward — 
giving, in her advertisement, a very minute description of the 
gem, and of its settings, and declaring that, upon its restoration 
to No. so and so, in such and such Avenue, the reward will be 
paid tnstanier, without a single question being asked. During 
the lady's absence from home, a day or two afterwards, a ring is 
heard at the door of No. so and so, in such and such Avenue ; a 
servant appears ; the lady of the house is asked for and is de- 
clared to be out, at which astounding information, the visitor 
expresses the most poignant regret His business is of import- 
ance and concerns the lady herself. In fact, he had the good 
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fortune to find her diamond ring. But, perhaps it would be as 
well that he should call again. " By no means !" says the ser- 
rant ; and " Bj no means !" says the lady's sister and the lady's 
sister-in-law, yrho are summoned forthwith. The ring is clamor- 
ously identified, the reward is paid, and the finder nearly thrust 
out of doors. The lady returns, and expresses some little 
dissatis&ction with her sister and sister-in-law, because they 
ha{^>en to have paid for^ or fifty dollars for a fac-nnule of her 
diamond ring — a fac-^tmk made out of real pinchbeck and 
unquestionable paste. 

But as there is really no end to diddling, so there would be 
none to this essay, were I even to hint at half the variations, or 
inflections, of which this science is susceptible. I must bring 
this paper, perforce, to a conclusion, and this I cannot do better 
than by a summary notice of a very decent, but rather elaborate 
diddle, of vrhkh our own city was made the theatre, not very long 
ago, and which was subsequently repeated with success, in other 
still more verdant localities of the Union. A middle-aged gen- 
tleman arrives in town from parts unknown. He is remarkably 
precise, cautiousi staid, and deliberate in his demeanor. His 
dress is scrupulously neat, but plain, unostentatious. He wears 
a white cravat, an ample waistcoat, made with an eye to comfort 
alone; thick-soled cosy-looking shoes, and pantaloons without 
straps. He has the whole air, in fact, of your well-to-do, sober- 
sided, exact, and respectable '' man of business," par excellence — 
one of the stem and outwardly hard, internally soft, sort of 
people that we see in the crack high c<Hnedie« — ^eUows whose 
words are so many bonds, and who are noted for giving away 
guineas, in charity, with the one hand, while, in the way of mere 
bargain, they exact the uttermost fraction of a farthing with the 
other. 

He makes much ado before he can get suited with a boarding- 
house. He dislikes children. He has been accustomed to quiet. 
His habits are methodical — and then he would prefer getting into 
a private and respectable small family, piously inclined. Terms, 
however, are no object — only he must insist upon settling his bill 
on the first of every month, (h is now the second) and begs his 
landlady, when he finally obtains one tq his mind^ not on any 
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a bill, oTMf receipt, predselj at ten o'dodE, on the fm daj of 
erery month, and onder no drcumstanees to pot it off to the 
second. 

These arrangements made, oor man of bnsmess rents an office 
in a reputable rather than in a iasMonaUe quarter of the town. 
There is nothing he more despises than pretence. " Where there 
10 much show,** he says, " there is seldom ai^thu^ very solid 
behind*'— an observation which so pn^Mmdfy impresses his land- 
lady's fency, that she makes a pencil memorandum of it forthmth^ 
in her great femily Bible, on the broad margin of the Proverbs 
of Solomon. 

The next step is to advertise, after some such fashion as thia> 
in the principal business sixpennics of this city — the peimtes are 
eschewed as not " respectable" — and asdemandmg paymei^ for ail 
advertisements in advance. Our man of business holds it as a 
point of his faith that wcwt should never be paid for until done. 

Wanted. — ^The advertisers, being about to commence exten* 
sive business operations in this city, will require the services of 
three or four intelligent and competent derks, to whom a liberal 
salary will be paid. The very best recommendations, not so 
much for capacity, as for integrity, will be expected. Indeed, as 
the duties to be performed, involve high responsibilities, and 
large amounts of money must necessarily pass throu^lhe Imnds 
of those engaged, it is deemed advisable to demand a deposit of 
fifty dollars from each clerk employed. No person need af^ly^ 
therefore, who is not prepared to leave this sum in the possession 
of the advertisers, and who cannot furnish the most satisfectory 
testimonials of morality. Young gentlemen piously mclined will 
be preferred. Application should be made between the hours of 
ten and eleven, A. M., and four and five, P. M., of Messrs^ 

Bogs, Hoos, Logs, Fbogs, & Co. 
Na. 110 Dog Street 

By the thirty-first day of the month, this advertisement has 
brought to the office of Messrs. Bogs, Hogs, Logs, Frogs and 
Company, some fifteen or twenty young gentlemen piously in- 
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clined. But our man of business is in no huny to conclude a 
contract with any — ^no man of business is ever precipitate — ^and 
it is not until the most rigid catecliism in respect to the piety of 
each young gentleman's uiclination, that his services are engaged 
and his fifty dollars receipted for, jmt by way of proper precaution, 
on the part of the respectable firm of Bogs, Hogs, Logs, Frogs, 
and Company. On the morning of the first day of the next 
month, the landlady does not present her bill, according to pro- 
mise — a piece of neglect for which the comfortable head of the 
faotuse ending in agt^ would no doubt have chided her severely, 
could he have been prevailed upon to remain in town a day or 
two for that purpose* 

As it is, the constables have had a sad time of it, running 
hither and thither, and all they can do is to declare the man of 
business most emphatically, a ^^ hen knee high'' — ^by which some 
persons .imagine them to imj^y that, in fact, he is n. e. i. — ^by 
which again tl» very classical plirase nan est inventus, is supposed 
to be understood. In the meantime the young gentlemen, one 
and all, are somewhat less piously inclined than before, while the 
landlady purchases a shilHtig's worth of the best Indian rubber, 
and very carefully obliterates the pencil memorandum that some 
fool has made in her great family Bible, on the broad margin of 
the Proverbs of Solomon. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE ODD. 

AK BXTRAYAGAKZA. 

It was a chOIj Novec^Her afternoon. - I had joet amsuHimat* 
ed an unusually hearty dinner, of which the dyspeptic irt^ 
fonned not the least importaat item, and was sitting alone in the 
dining-room, with my feet upon the fender, and at my elbow a 
small table which I had rolled up to the fire, imd upon which 
were some apologies for dessert, with some miscellaneous bottles 
of wine, spirit and Kqueur* In the morning I had been reading 
Glover's " Leonidas,'" Wilkie*s ".Epigoniad," Lamarline's ^Pil- 
grimage," Bartow's " Columbiad," Tuekerman's "Sicily," and 
Griswold's " Curiosities ;" I am willing to confess, therefore, that 
I now felt a little stupid. I made effort to arouse myself by aid 
of frequent Lafitte, and, all failing, I beto<^ myself to a stray 
newspaper in despair. Having carefully perused tiie column g£ 
" houses to let," and the colunm of " dogs lost," and then the two 
columns of " wives and apprentices runaway," I attacked with 
great resolution the editorial matter, and, reading it from begin- 
ning to end without understanding a syllable, tsonceived the pos- 
sibility of its being Chinese, and so re-read it from the end to 
the beginning, but with no more satisfactory result. I was about 
throwing away, in disgust. 

This folio of four pages, happy work 
Which not 6Ten critics criticise, 

when I felt my attention somewhat aroused by the paaragraph 
which follows : 

" The avenues to death are numerous and strange. A London 
paper mentions the decease of a person from a singular cause. 
He was playing at * puff the dart,* which is played with a long 
needle inserted in some worsted, and blown at a target through 
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a tin tube. He placed the neecUe at the wrong end of the tube, 
and drawing his breath strongly to puff the dart forward with 
force, drew the needle into his throat. It entered the lungs, and 
in a few days killed him." 

Upon seeing this I fell into a great rage, without exactly 
knowing why. ** This thing," I exclaimed, " is a contemptibk 
ffdsehood — a poor hoax — the lees of the invention of some pitia- 
ble penny-a-liner — of some wretched concoctor of accidents in 
Cocaighe. These fellows, knowing the extravagant gullibility 
of the age, set their wits to work in the imagination of improba- 
ble possibilities— of odd accidents, as they term them ; but to a 
reflecting intellect (like mine," X added, in parenthesis, putting 
my forefinger unconsciously to the side of my nose,) " to a con- 
templative understanding such as I myself possess, it seems evi- 
d^it at once that the marvellous increase of late in these ' odd 
accidents' is by far the oddest accident of alL For my own 
part, I intend to believe nothing henceforwani that has anything 
of the ^singular' about it." 

" Mein Grott, den, vat a vod ycm bees for dat ! " replied one 
of the most remarkable voices I ever heard. At first I took it 
for a rumbling in my ears — such as a man sometimes experien- 
ces when getting very drunk— -but, upon second thought, I con- 
sidered the aound as more nearly resembling that which proceeds 
from an empty barrel beaten with a big stick ; and, in fact, this 
I should have concluded it to be, but for the articulation of the 
syllables and words. I am by no means naturally nervous, and 
the very few glasses of Lafitte which I had sipped served to 
embolden me no little, so that I felt nothing of trepidation, but 
merely uplifted my eyes with a leisurely movement, and looked 
carefully around the room for the intruder. I could not, how- 
ever, perceive any one at all. 

" Humph 1" resumed the voice, as I continued my survey, 
'' you mu8 pe so dronk as de pig, den, for not zee me as I zit 
here at your zide." 

HereupoQ I bethought me of looking immediately before my 
nose, and there, sure enough, confuting me at the table sat a 
personage nondescript, although not altogether indescribable. 
His body was a wine-pipe, or a rum-puncheon, or something of 
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that character, and had a trolj Falstaffian air. In its nether 
extremity were inserted two kegs, which seemed to answer all 
the purposes of legs. For arms there dangled from the upper 
portion of the carcass two tolerably long bottles, with the nedu 
outward for hands. All the head that I saw the mcmster possessed 
of was one of those Hessian canteens which resemble a large 
snuff-box with a hole in the middle ei the IkL Thk canteen 
(with a ftmnel on its top, like a cavalier eap slouched over the 
eyes) was set on edge upon the puncheon, with the hole toward 
mjself ; and through this hole, which seooied pudkered up like 
the mouth of a very precise old maid, the creature was^ emitting 
certain rumbling and grumbling noises which he evidentty in- 
tended for intelligible talk. 

" I zay," said he, " you mos pe dronk as de pig, vor lat 4xre 
and not zee me zit ere ; and I zay, doo, you iioos pe pigger vocd 
as de goose, vor to dispelief vat iz print in de prmt 'Tiz de 
troof— dat it iz— eberry vord ob it." 

" Who are you, pray?" said I, with much dignity, although 
somewhat puzzled ; ^ how did you get here ? and wimt is it you 
are talking about ?" 

** As vor ow I com'd ere," replied the figure, "dat iz none <rf 
your pizziness ; and as vor vat I be talking ^pont, I be talk apoat 
vat I tink jnroper ; and as vor who I be, vy dat is de very ting I 
com'd here for to let you zee for yourzelf.** 

" You are a drunken vagabond," siud I, ^ and I shall ring the 
bell and order my footman to kick you into the street" 

" He I he 1 he ! " said the fellow, " hu I hu I hu ! dat you can't 
do." 

" Can't do 1" said I, " what do you mean ? — ^I can't do what?" 

'^ BIng de peU ;" he ref^ed, attempting a grin with his little 
villanous mouth. 

Upon this I made an effort to get up, in order to put my threat 
into execution ; but the ruffian just reached across the table very 
deliberately^ and hitting me a tap on the forehead with the neck 
of one of the long bottles, knocked me back into the arm-chair 
from which I had half arisen. I was utt^ly astounded ; and, 
for a moment, was quite at a loss what to do. In the meaatkne, 
he continued his talk. 
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— ! • ; \ ' " ' ■ — 

" You zee," said he, " it iz te bess vor zit still ; and now you 

Bhall know who I pe. Look at me I zee! I am te Angel ov te 

Oddr 

"And odd enough, too,'* I ventured to reply; "but I was 
always under the impressicm that an angel had wings." 
, "Te wing I" he cried, highly ineensed, ** vat I pe do mit te 
wiag? Mein Gott I do you take me vor a shieken ?" 

" No-«-oh no ! " I replied, much alarmed, " you are no chicken 
•r^oertidnly not" 

*^ Well, d^i,.zit still and pehabe yourself, or I'll rap you again 
mid me vist. It iz te shicken ab te wing, und te owl ab te wing, 
und te imp ab te wing, und te head-teuffel ab te wing. Te angel 
ab iMt te wing, and I am te Angd ov te Odd,'^ 

" And your business with me at present is — ^is" — 

"My pizzness!" ejaculated the thing, **vy vat a low bred 
buppy you mos pe vor to ask a gentleman und an angel apout 
his pizziness!" 

This language was rather more than I could bear, even from 
an angel ; so, plucking up courage, I seized a salt-cellar which 
lay within reach, and hurled it at the head of the intruder. 
Either he dodged, however, or my aim was inaccurate ; for all I 
accomplished was the demolition of the crystal which protected 
the dial of the dock upon the mantel-piece. As for the Angel, 
he evinced his sense of my assault by giving me two or three 
hard ccmsecutive raps upon the forehead as before. These reduc- 
ed me at once to submission, and I am almost ashamed to confess 
that either through pain or vexation, there came a few tears into 
my eyes, 

"Mein Gott!" said the Angel of the Odd, apparently much 
softened at my distress ; " mein Gott, te man is eder ferry dronk 
or ferry zorry. You mos not trink it so strong — ^you mos put te 
water in te wine. Here, trink dis, like a goot veller, und don't 
gry no w— don*t I " 

Hereupon the Angel ci the Odd replenished my goblet (which 
was about a third ftill of Port) with a colorless fluid that he 
poured from cme of his hand bottles. I observed that these 
bottles had labels about their necks, and that these labels were 
inseribed " Eirschenwasner." 
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The considerate kindnegs of the Angel mollified me in no little 
measure; and, aided by the water with which he diluted mj 
Port more than once, I at length regained sufficient temper to 
listen to his very extraorc^nary discourse. I camiot pretoid to 
recount all that he told me, but I gleaned from what he said that 
he was the genius who presided over the contretemps of mai^ind, 
and whose business it was to bring abocit t^e odd aecidtnti whieb 
are continually astonishing the skepMc Once or twice, upon my 
venturing to express my total incredulity in respect to his pre- 
tensions, he grew very angry indeed, so that at length 1 consider- 
ed it the wiser policy to say nothing at all, and let him have his 
own way. He talked on, therefore, at great length, while I 
merely leaned back in my chair with my eyes shut, and amused 
myself with munching raisins and filliping the stems about the 
ro(Hn. But, by-and-by, the Angel suddenly construed this beha- 
vior of mine into contempt. He arose in a terrible passicmy 
slouched his funnel down over his eyes, swote a vast oath, utter- 
ed a threat of some character which I did not precisely compre- 
hend, and finally made me a low haw said departed, wishing me, 
in the language the archbishop in Gil-Bias, ^' heaucoup de &t>n-* 
heur et un peu plus de ban sensJ^ 

His departure afforded me relief. The very few gUeses of 
Lafitte that I had sipped had the effect of rendering me drow^, 
and I felt inclined to take a nap of some fifteen or twenty 
minutes, as is my custom after dinner. At six I had an i^point^ 
ment of consequence, which it was quite indispensable that I 
should keep. The policy of insurance for my dwelling house 
had expired the day before ; and, some dispute having arisen, it 
was agreed that, at six, I should meet the board of directors of the 
company and setl^ the terms of a renewal. Glancing upward 
at the clock on the mantel-piece, (for I felt too drowsy to take 
out my watch), I had the pleasure to find that I had still twenty- 
five minutes to spare. It was half past five; I cpuld easily 
walk to the insurance office in five minutes; and my usual 
siestas had never been known to exceed five and twenty. I felt 
sufficiently safe, therefore, and composed myself to my slumbers 
forthwith* ^ , 

Having completed them to my sati6fiicti<»i, I again looked 
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toward the time-piece and was half indined to believe in the 
possibilitj of odd accidents when I found that, in9tead of my 
ordinary fifteen or twenty minutes, I had been dozing only three ; 
for it still wanted seven and twenty of the appointed hour. I 
beto(^ myself again to my nap, and at length a second time 
awoke, when, to my utter amazement, it sHU wanted twenty- 
seven minutes of six. I jumped up to examine the clodc, and 
found that it had ceased running. My watch informed me that 
it was half past seven ; and, of course, having slept two hours, 
I was too late fat my appointment ^ It will make no difference," 
I said r '^I can call at the office in the morning cmd apologize ; 
in the meantime what can be the matter with the clock ?" Upon 
examining it I discovered that one of the raisin stems which I 
been filli^Hng about the room during the disconrete of the Angel 
of the Odd, had flown through the fractured ciystal, and lodging, 
singulariy enough, in the key-hole, with an end projecting out- 
ward, had thus arrested the revolution of the minute hand. 

" Ah ?' said I, " I see how it is. This thing speaks for itself. 
A natiural accident, sudi as wiU happen now and then !" 

I gave the matter do further consideration, ^d at my usual 
hour retired to bed. Here, having placed a candle upon a read- 
ing stand at the bed head, and having made an attempt to peruse 
some pages of the " Omnipresence of the Deity," I unfortunately 
feu asleep in less than twenty seconds, leaving the light burning 
mit was. 

My dreams were terrifically disturbed by visimis of the Angel of 
1^ Odd. Methought he stood at the foot of the couch, drew aside the 
curtains^ and, in the hollow, detestable tones of a mm puncheon, 
menaced me with the bitterest vengeance for the contempt with 
which I had treated him. He coneluded a long harangue by 
taking off his iunnel-cap, inserting the tube into my gullet, and 
thus delu^ng me with an ocean of KirschenwHsser, which he 
poured, in a continuous fiood, from one of the long necked 
bottieB that stood him instead of an arm. My agony was at 
length insuff^^aUe, and I awdke just in time to perceive that a 
rat had run off with the lighted candle from the stand, but not 
in season to prevent his making his escape with it through the 
hde. Very soon, a strong 8uff:>cating odor assailed my nostrils ; 
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the house, I clearly perodved, was on fire. In a few minntes 
the blaze broke forth with violence, and in an incredihlj brief 
period the entire bnilding was wrapped in flames. All ^res» 
firom my cluunb^, exeept through a window, was cot off. The 
erowd, however, qaiddy procured and raised a kmg ladder. By 
means of this I was descending rafndly, and in apparent safety, 
when a huge hog, aboni whose rotund stomadi, and mdeed aboot 
whose whole ah: and physiognomy, there was something ndiich 
reminded me of the Angel ,of the Odd — when t^s hog^ I 
say, which hitherto had been quietly slumbering in the mud, 
took it suddei^y into Ins head that his left shoulder needed 
scratching, and could find no more e(»iveniei^ rubbing-post tfaaa 
that afforded by the feot of the tedder. In an instant I was 
precipitated and had the misfertune to fracture my arm. 

This accident, with the loss of my insurance, aikd wkh the 
more serious loss of my hair, the whole of whidi had been 
singed off by the fire, predisposed me to serious impressions, so 
that, finally, I made up my mind to take a wife. There was a 
rich widow disconsolate for the loss of her seventh husband, and 
to her wounded, spirit I offered the balm of my .vows. She 
yidded a reluctant consent to my prayers. I knelt at hw feet 
in gratitude ai^ adoration. She blushed and bowed her luxu- 
riant tresses into close contact with those su{^)Iied me, tempo* 
rarily, by Grandjeaii. I know not how the ^^aglement took 
place, but so it was. I arose with a shining pate, wiglesi^ ihe 
in disdain and wrath, half buried in alien hair. Thus ended 
my hopes of the widow by an accident which could not have 
been anticipated, to be sure, but which the natural se^pimee 
of events had brought about. 

Without despairing, however, I undiettook the ^ege of a fesa 
implacable heart The fates were again prc^itious fer a brief 
period; but again a trivial inddent interfered. Meeting my 
betrothed in an avenue thronged with the UUe oi the city, I was 
hastening to greet her with one of my best eonmdered bows, 
when a' small particle 6f some foreign matter, lodging in the 
comer of my eye, rendered me, for the moment, ocMnplet^ 
blind. Before I oould recover my sight, the lady of my love 
had disappeared-^irreparaUy affitonted at inrhat ahe dioee to 
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consider mj premeditated rudeness in passing her by ungreeted. 
While I stood bewildered at the suddenness of this accident, 
(which might have happened^nerertheless, to anj one under the 
sun), and while I sUll continued incapable of sight, I was ac- 
costed by the AogeL o£ the Odd, who proffered me his aid with 
a dTility which I had na r^ison to expect. He examined my 
disordered eye with much gentleness and skill, informed me that 
I had a &»p in it, and, (whatever a ** drop" was) todk it out, and 
afforded me relie£ 

X joow coBSJid^^rcd it hi^ time to die, (since fortune had so 
determined to persecute me), and accordingly made my way to 
the nearest. riy^. Hei^ divesting myself of my elothes, (for 
there is no reason why we cannot die, as we were bom), I threw 
i;ny«elf headhmg into the cucxent; the sole witness of my fate 
being a solitary crow that had been seduced into the e^ng of 
1^*andy-saturat^ con^ and 'so had staggered away from his 
fellows. No sooner had I entered the water than this bird took it 
into his head to dy away with the most indispensable portion of 
9iy i^pareL Postponing, there£>re, for the {^resent, my suicidal 
desi^y I just slipped my nether extremities into the sleeves of 
xny coat, and betook myself to a pursuit of the felon with all the 
nimbl^Qess which the case required and its droumstances 
would admit. But my evil destiny attended me still. As I ran 
m^ full speed, with my nose up in the atmosj^re, and intent 
only, upon the purhnoar of my property, I aaddenly perceived 
that my feet rested no longer upon terra-Jirma ; the fact is, I had 
thrown myself over a precipice, and should inevitably have been 
dashed to pieces but for my good fortune in grasping the end of 
a long ^de^rope, which depended from a pasedng balloon. 

As Bocm as I Bufficiently recovered my senses to ccNuprehend 
the terrific pre^cament in which I stood or rather hung, I exert- 
ed all the power of my lungs to make that predicament known 
to the aeronaut overhead. But for a long time I exerted 
myself in vain. Either the fixd could not, or the villain would 
not perceive tsue^ Meantime the machine rapidly soared, while 
my strength even more rapidly failed. I was aood upon the 
p<^ of resi^poing myself to my fate, and dro{^ing qmety into 
the sea, when my spirits were sudd^y revived b^ hearing a 
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hoUow voice from above, which seemed to be lazily humming an 
opera mr. Locking up, I perceived the Angel of the Odd. He 
was leaning with his arms folded, over the rim of the car ; and 
with a pipe in his numth, at which he puffed leisurely, seined to 
be upon excellent terms with himself and llie universe. I was 
too much exhausted to speak, so I merely regard^ hkn with an 
imploring air. 

For several minutes, aldiough he looked me fbll in the face, 
he said nothing. At length removing ciu:efully his meersdmum 
from the right to the left ctmier of hU mosth, he iKmdesoended to 
speak. 

^' Who pe you," he asked, ^ und what der teufiel you pe 60 
dare?" 

To this piece (^ impudence, eruelty and affoetatum, I oooH 
reply only by ejaculating the monosyllable * Help I" ' 

"ElpP edioed the ruffian — "notL Dare iz te pottki — elp 
yourself, und pe tam'd I" 

With these words he let fell a heavy bottle of Kirs(^enwas6er 
which, dropping precisely vapon the crown of my head, caused 
me to imagine that my brains were entirely kno^ed out Im- 
pressed with this idea, I was about to relinquish my bold and 
give up the ghost with a good grace, when I was arrested by the 
cry of the Angel, who bade me hold on.' 

" Old on !" he said j " don't pe in te urry-^-don*t ! WiU yoa 
pe take de odder pottle, or ave you pe got 2ober yet and come to 
your zenzes ?* 

I made haste, hereupon, to nod my head twice — (»K^inthe 
negative, meaning thereby that I would prefer not taking the 
other bottle at present — and once in the affirmative, intending 
thus to imply that I tvas. sober and had^ positively come to my 
senses. By these means I somewhat softened the Angeh 

"Und you pelief, ten," he inquired, "at te last? You pelie^ 
ten, in te possibility of te odd ?" 

I again nodded my head iu aasoit 

" Und you ave pelief in <»«, te Angel of te Odd?" 

I nodded again. 

"Und you acknowledge tat you pe te blind diock \md to 
vool?" 
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I nooded once more. 

" Put your right hand into your left hand preeches pocket, ten, 
in token ov your vull zubmizzion unto te Angel ov te Odd." 

This thing, for very obvious reasons, I found it quite impossi- 
ble to do. In the first place, my left arm had been broken in 
my fall from the ladder, arid, therefore, had I let go my hold 
with the right hand, I must have let go altogether. In the 
seciHid place, I could have no breeches until I came across the 
orow. I was therefore obliged, much to my regret^ to shake my 
head in the negative — ^intending thus to give the Angel to under- 
stand that I found it inconvenient, just at that moment, to comply 
with his very ipeasonable demand ! No sooner, however, had I 
ceased shaking my head than — 

** Go to der teuffel, ten !" roared the Angel of the Odd. 

In pronouncing these words, he drew a sharp knife across the 
guide-rope by which I was suspended, and bs we then happened 
to be precisely over my own house, (whicii, during my peregrin- 
ations> hkd been handsomely rebuilt,) it so occurred that I 
tumbled headloi^ down the amj^e chimney and alit upon the 
dining-room hearth. 

Upon coming to my senses, (for the fall had very thoroughly 
Btunned me,) I found it about four o'clock in the morning. I lay 
outstretched where I had fallen from the balloon. My head 
grovelled in ihe ashes of an extinguished fire, while my feet re- 
posed upon the wreck of a small table, overthrown, and amid the 
fitigments of a miscellaneous dessert, intermingled with a news- 
pf^r, some broken glasses and shattered bottles, and an empty 
jug of the Schiedam Eirschenwasser. Thus revenged himself 
theAi^eloftheOdd., 
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On Board Balloon *' Skylark/' April I, 2848. 

Now, my dear friends— now, for yoar sins, yoH are to soflfer tL^ 
infliction of a loi^ gosaiping letter. I tell joa (MstiBCdj that I 
am going to punish jou for all jOHr impertiBencea hj being as 
tedious as discinrsive, as incoheroit and as uneatidfaotory aa poa- 
sible. Besides, here I am,.oooped up in a dirtj balloon, wiA 
some one or two hundred of the eanatlle^ all bound oa a plda$ur$ 
excursion, (what a funny idea some people have of pleaaore !) 
and I haye no prospect of touching ttrra Jirma for a month at 
least. Nobody to talk to. Nothing to do. When one has 
nothing to do> then is the time to correspond with one's iiiefidfl. 
You perceive, then, why it is ^na^ I write you diis letter — it is 
on account of my ennui and your sins. 

G^t ready your spectacles and make up your mind to be an^ 
noyed. I mean to write at you every day during this odioua 
voyage. 

Heigho ! when will any Invention visit the hmxkan pericranium ? 
Are we forever to be doomed to the thousand inconveniences of 
the balloon ? Will nobody contrive a more expeditious mode of 
progress ? This jog-trot movement, to my thinking, is little less 
than positive torture. Upon my word we have not made more 
than a hundred miles the hour since leaving home ! The very 
birds beat us — ^at least some of them. I assure you that I do 
not exaggerate at alL Our motion, no doubt, seems slower than 
it actually is — ^this on account of our having no objects about us 
by which to estimate our velocity, and on account of our going 
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with the wind. To be sure, whenever we meet a balloon we 
hare a chance of perceiving our rate, and then, I admit, things 
do not appear so very bad. Accustomed as I am to this mode 
of travelling, I cannot get over a kind of giddiness whenever a 
balloon passes us in a current- directly overhead. It always 
seems to me like an immense bird of prey about to pounce upon 
us and carry us off in its claws. One went over us this morning 
about Sunrise, and so nearly overhead that its drag-rope actually 
brushed the net-work suspending our car, and caused us very 
serious apprehension. Our captain said that if the material of 
the bag Jiad been the trumpery varnished ^' silk" of ^ve hundred 
or a thousand years ago, we should inevitably have been damaged. 
This silk, as he explained it to me, was a fabric composed of the 
' entrails of a species of earth-worm. The worm was carefully fed 
on mulbei*ries— a kind of fruit resembling a water-melon — and, 
-when sufficiently fat, was crushed in a mill. The paste thus 
ari^ng was caiHed papyrus in its primary state, and went through 
a variety of processes until it finally became " silk.** Singular to 
relate, it was once much admired as an article of female dress f 
Balloons were also very generally constructed from it A better 
kind of material, it appears, was subsequently found in the down 
surrounding the seed-vessels of a plant vulgarly called euphorbi- 
urn, and at that time botanically termed milk-weed. This latter 
kind of silk was designated as silk-buckingham, on account of its 
superior durability, and was usually prepared for use by being 
varnished with a solution of gum caoutchouc — a substance which 
in some respects must have resembled the giUta percha now in 
common use. This caoutchouc was occasionally called India rub- 
ber or rubber of whist, and was no doubt one of the numerous 
jvfn^. Never tell me again that I am not at heart an anti- 
quarian. 

Talking of drag-ropes— our own, it seems, has this moment 
knocked a man overboard from one of the small magnetic pro- 
pellers that swarm in ocean below us — a boat of about six 
thousand tons, and, from all accounts, shamefully crowded. 
These diminutive barques should be prohibited from carrying 
more than a definite number of passengers. The man, of course, 
was not permitted to get on board again, and was soon out of 

Vol. IV.— 13 
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sight, he and his life-preserver, I rejoice, my dear friend, that 
we live in an age so enlightened that no such a Uiing as an indi- 
vidual is supposed to exist It is the mass for which the true 
Humanity cares. By-the-by, talking of Humanity, do you Ipiow 
that our immortal Wiggins is not so original in his views of the 
Social Condition and so forth, as his cotemporaries are inclined 
to suppose ? Pundit assures me that the same ideas were put, 
nearly in the same way, about a thousand years ago, by an Irish 
philosopher called Furrier, on account of his keeping a retail 
shop for cat peltries and other furs. Pundit knows, you know ; 
there can be no mistake about it. How very wonderfully do w* 
see verified every day, the profound observation of the Hindoo 
Aries Tottle (as quoted by Pundit) — " Thus must we say that, 
not once or twice, or a few times, but with almost infinite repeti- 
tions, the same opinions come round in a circle among men." 

April 2. — Spoke to-day the magnetic cutter in charge of the 
middle section of floating telegraph wires. I learn that when 
this species of telegraph was fir«t put into operation by Hoi^e, it 
was considered quite impossible to convey the wires over sea ; 
but now we are at a loss to comprehend where the difficulty lay I 
So wags the world. Tempora mutcmtur — excuse me for quoting 
the Etruscan. What would we do without the Atlantic tele- 
graph ? (Pundit says Atlantic was the ancient adjective.) We 
lay to a few minutes to ask the cutter some questions, and learned, 
among other glorious news, that civil war is raging in Afrida, 
while the plague is doing its good work beautifully both in Yurope 
and Ayesher. Is it not truly remarkable that, before the magnifi- 
cent light shed upon philosophy by Humanity, the world was 
accustomed to regard War and Pestilence as calamities ? Do 
you know that prayers were actually offered up in the ancient 
temples to the end that these evih (!) might not be visited upon 
mankind ? Is it not reaDy difficult to comprehend upon what 
principle of interest our forefathers acted ? Were they so blind 
as not to perceive that the destruction of a myriad of individuals is 
only 60 much positive advantage to the mass I 

April 3. — ^It is reidly a very fine amusement to ascend the 
rope-ladder leading to the sununit of the balloon-bi^ and thence 
survey the surrounding worid. From the car below, you know, 
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the prospect is not so comprehensive — jou can see little vertically. 
But seated here (where I write this) in the luxuriously-cushioned 
open piazza of the summit, one can see everything that is going 
Oh in all directions* Just now, there is quite a crowd of balloons 
in sight, and they present a very animated appearance, while the 
air is resonant with the hum of so many millions of human voices. 
I have heard it asserted that when Yellow or (as Pundit unU 
have it) Violet, who is supposed to have been the first aeronaut, 
maintained die practicability of traversing the atmosphere in all 
directions, by mcrefy ascending t)r descending until a favorable 
current was attained, be ivas scarcely heai^ened to at all by his 
cotempioraries, who looked upon him as merely an ingenious sort 
of madman, because the philosophers (!) of the day declared the 
thing impossible. Really now it does seein to me quite unac- 
countable how anything so obviously feasible could have escaped 
the sagacity of the ancient savans. But in all ages the great 
obstadeii to advancement in Art have been exposed by the so- 
called men of science. To be sure, our men of science are not 
quite &o bigoted as those of old :^--oh, I have something so queer 
to tdl you <m this topic Do you know that it is not more than 
a thousand years ago since the metaphysicians consented to re- 
lieve the people of the singular iancy tiiat there existed but two 
pomHe roads for the attainment of Truth ! Believe it if you can ! 
It appears that kmg, long ago, in the night of Time, there lived 
a Turkish philosopher (or Hindoo possibly) called Aries Tottle. 
This person introduced, or at all events propagated what was 
termed the deductive or h priori mode of investigation. He 
started with i^hat he m»ntained to be axioms or " self-evident 
truths,'* and thence proceeded ^ logically*' to results. His great- 
est disciples were «ie Neuclid and one Cant. Well, Aries Tottle 
flourished supreme until the advent of one Hog^ sumamed the 
** Ettrick Shepherd," who preached an entirely different system, 
which he called the a posteriori or inductive. His plan referred 
alt<^ther to Sensation. He proceeded by observing, analyzing 
and dassifying facts — instantuB naturie, as they were affectedly 
called— into* general laws. Aries Tottle's mode, in a word- was 
based on noumma; Hog's on phenomena. Well, so great was 
the admiration excited by Uiis latter &y«tem that, at its first intro- 
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duction, Aries Tottle fell into disrepute ; but finallj he reooYered 
ground and was permitted to divide the realm of Truth with hia 
more modem rivaL The s<xvan$ now maihtiuned that the Aris- 
totelian and Baconian roads were the sole possible av^iues to 
knowledge. ^ Baconian," you must know, was an adijective in*- 
vented as equivalent to Hog-^an and more eui^omous and 
dignified. 

Nowy my dear Mend, I do assure you, most positively, that I 
represent this matter fairly, on the soundest authority; and yoa 
can easily understand how a notion ■- so absurd cxx its very face 
must have operated to retard the prepress of all true know- 
ledge — which makes its advances almost invariably by intuitive 
bounds. The ancient idea confined investigation to crawling / 
and fi>r hundreds of years so great was the in&tuafion about Hog 
especially, that a virtual end was put to all thinking properly so 
called. No man dared utter a truth to which he felt himself in- 
debted to his Sotd alone. It mattered not whether the truth was 
even dsmonttraUy a truth, for the bullet-headed^ savam of the 
time regarded only the road by which he had attained it They 
would not even look at the end. >^ Let us see the means," thej 
cried, ^' the means I" If, upon investigation of the means, it was 
found to come neither under the category Aries (that is to say 
Bam) nor under the category Hog, why then the savans went no 
fjButher, but pronounced the "theorist" a fool, and would have 
nothing to do with him or his truth. 

Now, it cannot be maintained, even, that by l^e craii^ing sys- 
tem the greatest amount of truth would be attained in any long 
series of ages, for the repression of imaginaiUon was an evil not 
to be compensated for by any superior certainty in the ancient 
modes of investigation. The error a£ these Jurmains, these 
Yrinoh, these Inglitch and these Amriecans, (the latter, by the 
way, were our own immediate progenitors,) was an errot quite 
analogous with that of the wiseacre who fimde^ that he must ne- 
cessarily see an object the better the more closely he hdds it to 
his eyes. These people blinded themselves by detalk. When 
they proceeded Hoggishly, their «&cts" were by means always 
facts — ^a matter of little consequence had it not been for assum- 
ing that they were &ct8 and must be &ot8 because diey appeared 
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to be such.. When they proceeded on the path of the Ram, theb 
course was scarcelj as straight as a ram's horn, for they never 
had an axiom which was an axiom at all. They must have 
been very blind not to sec this, even in their own day ; for even 
In their own day many of the long '< established" axioms had 
been rejected. For examj^e — ^^ Ex nUiilo, nihil fit f' "a body 
cannot act where it is notf*' "there cannot exist antipodes ;" 
^ darkness cannot come out of light" — ^all these, and a dozen 
other similar propositions, formerly admitted without hesitation 
as axioHis, were, even at the period of which I speak, seen to be 
mitenable. How absurd in these people, then, to persist in 
putting faidi in ^ axioms" as immutable bases c^ Tnith I But 
even out of the mouths of their soundest reasoners it is easy to 
demonstrate the Utility, the impalpability of their axioms in gen- 
end. Who 4MU the soundest of their' logicians ? Let me see ! 

I will ga and ask Pundit and be back in aminute Ah, 

hetae we have it I Here is a book written nearly a thousand 
years ago and lately translated from ihe Inglitch — ^which, by the 
way, appetu*s to have been the rudiment of the Amriccan. Pun*- 
dit^ays it is decidedly the cleverest ancient work <m its topic. 
Logic. The imthor {who was mudi thought of in his day) was 
one Miller, or Mill ; and we find it recorded of him, as a point 
of some importance, that he had a mill-hOTse called Bentham. 
But let us glance at the treatise ! 

Ah 1—" Ability or inability to conceive," says Mr. Mill, 
very properly, " is in no case to be received as a criterion of 
axiomatic truth." What modem in his senses would ever think of 
disputing this truism ? The only wonder with us must be, how it 
happened that Mr. Mill conceived it necesswy even to hint at 
any thing so obvious. So &r good — ^but let us turn over another 
page. What have we here ? — ^^ Contradictories cannot both be 
true — that is, cannot co-exist in nature." Here Mr. Mill means, 
for example, that a tree must be ^ther a tree or not a tree — that 
it cannot be at the same time a tree and not a tree. Very well ; 
but I ask him why. His reply is this — and never pretends to be 
any thing else than this — ^^ Because it is impossible to conceive that 
oontradiet<»4es can both be true.'' But this is no answer at all, by his 
own showing; for has he not just admitted as a truism that 
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^ ability or inabilitj to coDceive iainno ease to be r^ceiyed as a 
criterion of axiomatic truth." 

Now I do not complain of these ancients so mach because their 
logic is, by their own showing, utterly baseless, worthless and 
fantastic altogether, as because <^ their pompous and imbedle 
proscription of all ether roads of Truth, of all other merais for its 
attainment than the two preposterous paths — the one of creeping 
and the one of crawling — to which they have dared to confine the 
Soul that loves noUiing so well as to soar. 

B-the-by, my dear fHend, do you not think it would have puz- 
zled these ancient dogmaticians to have determined by which of 
their two roads it was that the most important and most sublime 
of all their truths was, in effect, attained ? I mean the truth of 
Gravitation. Newton owed it to Kepler. Kepler admitted that 
his three laws were guezHd o^^-these three laws of all laws 
which led the great Inglitch mathematician to his principle, the 
basis of all physical principle — ^to go behind which we must ent^r 
the Kingdom of Metaphysics. Kepler guessed — that is to say 
imagined. He was essentially a " theorist" — that word now of 
60 much sancUty, formerly an epithet of contempt Would it 
not have puzzled these old moles too, to have explained by which 
of the two ** roads" a cryptographist unriddles a cryptogn^ph erf 
more than usual secrecy, or by whidi of the two roads Champol* 
lion directed mankind to those enduring and almost innumerable 
truths which resulted from his deciphering the Hieroglyphics ? 

One word more on this topic and I will be done boring you. 
Is it not j9amn^ strange that, with their eternal, prating about 
roads to Truth, these bigoted people missed what we now so 
clearly perceive to be the great highway— 4hat of Consistency ? 
Does it not seem singular how they should have failed to deduce 
from the works of Grod the vital fact that a perfect consistency 
must be an absolute truth ! How plain has been our progress 
since the late announcement of this proposition! Investigation 
has been taken out of the hands of the ground-moles and given, 
as a task, to the true and only true thinkers, the men (^ ardent 
imagination. These latter theorize. Can you not fancy the 
shout of scorn with which ray words would be received by our 
progenitors were it possible fer ^em to be now lookmg over mj 
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shoulder ? These meiiy I say theorize ; and their theories are 
simply corrected, reduced, systematized— cleared, little by little, 
of their dross of inconsistency— until, finally, a perfect consist- 
ency stands apparent which even the most stolid admit, because, 
it is a consistency, to be an absolute and an unquestionable trutJu 
April 4. — The new gas is doing wonders, in conjunction with 
the new improvement with gutta percha. How very safe, com- 
modious, manageable, and in every respect convenient are our 
modem hs^Uoons ! Here is an immense one approaching us at 
the rate of at least a hundred and fifly miles an hour. It seems 
to be crowded with peoj^e — perhaps there are three or four 
hundred passengers — ^and yet it soars to an elevation of nearly 
a mile, looking down upon poor us with sovereign contempt. 
Stin a hundred or even two hundred miles an hour is slow 
tlravelling, after all. Do you remember our flight on the rail- 
road across the Kanadaw continent ? — fully thi^be hundred miles 
flie hour — ikJat was travelling. Nothing to be seen, though — 
nothing to he done but flirt, feast and dance in the magnificent 
saloons. Do you remember what an odd sensation was experi- 
enced when, by chance, we caught a glimpse of external objects 
while the cars were in full flight? Everything seemed unique 
—in one mass. For my part, I cannot say but that I preferred 
t3ie travelling by the dow train of a hundred miles the hour. 
Here we were permitted to have glass windows — even to have 
them open — and something like a distinct view of the country 

was attainable Pundit says that the route for the 

great Kanadaw railroad must have been in some measure marked 
out about nine hundred years ago ! In feet, he goes so far as to 
assert that actual traces of a road are still discernible- 
traces referable to a period quite as remote as that mentioned. 
The track, it appears, was douUe only ; ours, you know, has 
tiyelve paths ; and three or four new ones are in preparation. 
The ancient rails were very Slight, and placed so close together 
as to be, according to modern notions, quite frivolous, if not dan- 
gerous in the extreme. The present width of track — fifty feet 
— ^is considered, indeed, scarcely secure enough. For my part, 
I make no doubt that a track of some sort must have existed in 
very remote times, as Pundit asserts ; for nothing can be clearei; 
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to my mind, than that, at some period — ^not less than seven cen- 
turies ago, certainly — the Northern and Southern Eanadaw con- 
tinents were tmited; the Kanawdians, then, would have been 
driven, by necessity, to a great railroad across the continent. 

April 5. — ^I am almost devoured by ennui. Pundit is the only 
conversible person on board ; and he, poor soul 1 can speak of 
nothing but antiquities. He has been occupied all the day in 
the attempt to convince me that the ancient Amriccans governed 
themselves ! — did ever anybody hear of such an absurdity ? — ihsX 
they existed in a sort of every-^nan-for-himself confederacy, 
after the fashion of the '' prairie dogs" that we read of in fabk. 
He says that they started with the queerest idea conceivable, 
viz : that all men are bom free and equal — this in the very teeth 
of the laws of gradation so visibly impressed upon ail things 
both in the moral and physical universe. Every ijaan "voted/' 
as they called it — that is to say, meddled w^th public affairs — 
until, at length, it was discovered that what is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody's, and that the " Republic" (so the ^surd thing 
was called) was without a government at all. It is related, how- 
ever, that the first circumstance which disturbed, very parti- 
cularly, the self-complacency of the philosophers who constructed 
this " Republic," was the startling discovery that universal suf- 
frage gave opportunity for fraudulent schemes, by means of 
which any desired number of votes might at any time be polled, 
without the possibility of prevention or even detection, by any 
party which should be merely villanous enough not to be 
ashamed of the fraud. A little reflection upon this discovery 
sufficed to render evident the consequences, which were that 
rascality must predominate — in a word, that a republican govern- 
ment could never be anything but a rascally one* While the 
philosophers, however, were busied in blushing at their stupidity 
in not having foreseen these inevitable evils, and intent upon ^the 
invention of new theories, the matter was put to an abrupt issue by 
a fellow of the name of Moh^ who took everything into hjs own 
hands and set up a despotism, in comparison with which those 
of the fabulous Zeros and Hellofagabaluses were respectable and 
delectable. This Mob (a foreigner, by-the-by), is said to have 
been the most odious of all men that ever encumbered the earth. 
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He was a giant in stature — ^insolent, rapacious, filthj ; had the 
.gall of a buUod^ with the heart of an hyena and the brains of 
a peacock. He died, at length, by dint of his own energies, 
which exhausted him. Nevertheless, he had his uses, as every- 
thing has, however vile, and taught mankind a lesson which to 
this day it is in no danger of forgetting — ^nevei; to run directly 
eonti'aryvto Ihe natural analogies. As £ot Republicanism, no 
analogy could be found £ot it upon the face of the earth — unless 
we except the case of the ^ prairie dogs," an exception which 
seems to demonstrate, if anything, that democracy is a very ad-* 
mirable form of government — for dogs. 

J^mi 6^-^La6t night had a fine view of Alpha Lyrae, whose 
di^, tiirough our captain's spy-glass, subtends an angle of 
half a degree, looking very much a^ our sun does to the naked 
eye on a misty day. Alpha Lyr», although «o very much larger 
than our sun, by^the^by, resemUes him closely as regards its spots, 
ks atmosphere, and in many other particulars. It is only within 
the last century. Pundit tells me, that the binary relation exist- 
mg between these two orbs began even to be suspected. The 
evident motion of our system in the heavens was (strange to 
say I) referred to an orbit about a prodigious star in the centre 
of the galibLy. About this star, or at all events about a centre 
of gravity common to all the globes of the Milky Way and 
supposed to be near Alcyone in the Pleiades, every one of these 
^bee was declared to be revolving, our own performing the 
circuit in a period of 117,000,000 of years I We, with our 
present lights, our vast telescc^c improvements, and so forth, of 
course find it difficult to comprehend the jfround of an idea such 
as this. Its first propogator was one Mudler. He was led, we 
must presume, to this wild hypothesis by mere analogy in the 
first instance ; but, this being the case, he should have at least 
adhered to analogy in its development. A great central orb 
waSy in fieo^t, suggested; so far Mudler was consistent This 
central orb, however, dynamically, should have been greater 
than all its surrounding orbs taken together. The question 
might then have been asked — ^" Why do we not see it?" — we, 
especiaUy, who occupy the mid region of the duster — the very 
loealtty near which, at least, mutt be situated this inconceivable 
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central sun. The astronomer, perhaps, at this pmnt, took 
refuge in the suggestion of non-luminosity ; and here analogy 
was suddenly let falL But even admitting the central orb non- 
luminous, how did he manage to explain its failure to be rendered 
visible by the incalculable host of glorious suns glaring in all, 
directions about it ? No doubt what he finally maintained was 
merely a centre of gravi^ common to all the revolving orbs — 
but here again analogy must have been let fall. Our system 
revolves, it is true, about a cocamon centre of gravity, bat it 
does this in connection with and in consequence of a material 
sun whose mass more than counterbalances the rest of the 
system. The mathematical circle is a curve composed of an 
infinity of straight lines ; but this idea of the circle— this idea of 
it which, in regard to all earthly geometry, we consider as 
merely the mathematical, in contradistinction from the practical, 
idea — is, in sober fact, the practical conception which alone we 
have any right to entertain in respect to those Titanic circles 
with which we have to deal, at least in £uicy, when we suppose 
our system, with its fellows, revolving about a point in the centre 
of the galaxy. Let the most vigorous of human imaginations 
but attempt to take a single step towards the compreh»:ision, of 
a circuit so unutterable! It would scarcely be paradoxical to 
say that a flash of lightning itself, travelling forever upon the 
circumference of this inconceivable circle, would still /ar«t?fr be 
travelling in a sought line. That the path oT our sun along 
such a circumference — that the direction of one system in such 
an orbit — would, to any human perception, deviate in the 
slightest degree from a strai^t line even in a million of years, 
is a proposition not to be entertained; and yet these ancient 
astronomers were absolutely cajoled, it appears, into believing 
that a decisive curvature had become apparent during the brief 
period of their astronomical history — during the mere point — 
during the utter nothingness of two or three thousand years ! 
How incomprehensible, that considerations sueh as this did not 
at once indicate to them the true state of afiairs— that of the 
binary revolution <^ our sun and Alpha Lyne around a commoa 
centre of gravity I 

April 7, — Continued last night our astronomical amus^nenta. 
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Had a fine view of the five Nepturian asteroids, and watched 
with much interest the patting up of a huge impost on a couple 
of tintels in the new temple at Daphnis in the moon. It was 
amusing to think that creatures so diminutive as the lunarians, 
and bearing so Httle resemblance to humanitj, yet evinced a me- 
chanical ingenuity so much superior to our own. One finds it 
difficult, too, to conceive the vast masses which these people handle 
so easily, to be as light as our reason tells us they actually are. 
April 8. — Eureka ! Pundit is in his glory, A balloon from 
Kanadaw spc^e us to-day and threw on board several late papers ; 
they contain some exceedingly carious information relative to 
Kanawdian or rather to Amriccan antiquities. You know, I 
presume, that laborers have for some months been employed in 
preparing the ground for a new fountain at Paradise, the empe- 
ror's principal pleasure garden. Paradise, it appears, has been, 
UteraUy speaking, an island time oc^ of mind — that is to say, its 

. northern boundary was always (as far back as any records ex- 
tend) a rivulet, or rather a very narrow arm of the sea. This 
arm was gradually widened until it attained its present breadth — 

-. a mile. The whole length of the island is nine miles ; the breadth 
varies materially. The entire area (so Pundit says) was, about 
eight hundred years ago, densely packed with houses, some of 
them twenty stories high ; land (for some most unaccountable rea- 
son) being considered as especially precious Justin this vicinity. 
The disastrous earthquake, however, of the year 2050, so totally up- 
rooted and overwhelmed the town (for it was almost too large to 
be called a village) that the most indefatigable of our antiquari- 
ans have never yet been able to obtain from the site any 
sufficient data fin the shape of coins, medals or inscriptions) 
wherewith to build up even the ghost of a theory concerning the 
manners, customs, &c. &c. &c., of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
Nearly all that we have hitherto known of Uiem is, that they 
were a portion of the Knickerbocker tribe of savages infesting 
the continent at its first discovery by Recorder Riker, a knight 
of the Golden Fleece. They were by no means uncivilized, 
however, but cultivated various arts and even sciences afler a 
&shion of their own. It ia related of them that they were acute 
in many respects, but were oddly afflicted with a monomania for 
bniMing what, in the aodent Amricean, was den<Hnin&te<} 
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" churches" — a kind of pagoda instituted for the worship of two 
idols that went by the names of Wealth and Fashion. In the 
end, it is said, the island became, nine-tenths of it, church. The 
women, too, it appears, were oddly deformed by a natural protu- 
berance of the region just below the small of the back — although, 
most unaccountably, this deformity was looked upon altogether 
in the light of a beauty. One or two pictures of these singular 
women have, in fact, been miraculously preserved. They look 
very odd, verf — like something between a turkey-cock and a 
dromedary. 

"Well, these few details are nearly all that have descended to 
us respecting the ancient Knickerbockers. It seems, however^ 
that while digging in the centre of the emperor's garden, (which, 
you know, covers the whole island,) some of the wfiirkmea ua- 
earthed a cubical and evidently chiss^ed block of granite, weigkr 
ing i^everal hundred pounds. It was in good preservation, 
having received, apparently, little injury from the convulsion 
which entombed it. On one of its surfaces was. a marble slab 
with (only think of it!) an inscription — a legiUe inscription. 
Pundit is in ecstasies. Upon detaching the slab, a cavity ap- 
peared, containing a leaden boz filled with various <x>in8, a long ^ 
scrool of names, several documents which appear tp resemble 
newspapers, with other matters of intense interest to the antiqua- 
rian ! There can be no doubt that all these are genuine Amric- 
can relics belonging to the tribe called Knickerbocker. The 
papers thrown on board our balloon are filled with fac-eimiles of 
the coins, MSS., typography, &c. &c. I copy for your amuse* 
ment the Knickerbocker inscription on the marble slab : — 

OOQOQOQQQCX30QQOQOOQOOQOOOOQ03000QC 

This Comer Stone of a Monument to the 

Memory of 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

was laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 

19th day op Octobbk, 1847, 

the anniversary of the surrender of 

Lord Comwallis 

to General Washington at Yorktown, 

A. D. 1781, ^ 

under the auspices of the 

Washington Monument Association of the 

city of New York. 
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This, as I give it, is a verbatim translation done by Pundit 
himself, so there can be no mistake about it. From the few 
wor^s thus preserved, we glean several important items of know- 
ledge, not the least interesting of which is the fact that a thousand 
years ago actual monuments had fallen into disuse — ^as was all 
very proper — the peoj^ contenting themselves, as we do now, 
with a mere indication of the design to erect a monument at some 
ftiture time j a comer-stcme being cautiously laid by itself " soli- 
taary and alone" (excuse me for quoting the great Amriccan 
poet Benton I) as a guarantee of the magnanimous intention. We 
ascertain, too, yery distinctly, &om this admirable inscription, the 
how, as well as the where and the what, of the great surrender 
in question. As to the where^ it was 'Yorktown (wherever that 
was, and as to the t^Ao^, it was General Comwallis (no doubt 
some wealthy dealer in corn). He was surrendered. The in- 
scription commemoi^es the surrender of — ^what?- — ^why, "of 
Lord Comwallis.*' The only question is what could the savages 
wish him surrendered for^ But when we remember that these 
savages were undoubtedly cannibals, we are led to the conclusion 
^«t they inteiided him for sausage. As to the how oi the snr- 
lender, no language can be more explicit. Lord Comwallis was 
surrendered (Jot sa^sage) ** under the auspices of the Washington 
Monument Association" — ^no doubt a charitable institution for 

the depositing of OMiier-stones. But, Heaven bless me ! what 

IS the matter? Ah, I see — the balloon has collapsed, and we 
«hall have a tumUe into the sea. I have, therefore, only time 
enofUgh to add that, from' a hasty inspection of the fac-similes of 
newspapers, &c &c., I find that the great men in those days 
among the Amriecans, were one John, a smith, and one Zacchary, 
a taikH". 

Good bye, until I see you again. Whether you ever get this 
letter or not is a point of little importance, as I write altogether 
for my own amusement. I shall oaA. the MS. up in a bottle, 
however, and throw it Into the sea. 

Yours everlastingly, 

PtJNDITA. 
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LOSS OF BREATH. 

A TALI HBITHIB IH NOft (>|7T or '^ILjiCKWOO*." 

O hraatbe nof, &e.~MooRic*s Mvlomsv. 

The most notonoos ilUfertune mnsf la t&e ^od, yield io tlie 
untiring courage of philosophy — fts the most stubborn dty to the 
ceaseless vigilance of an enemj. Salman^Ber^ as we hftve it ia 
the holj writings, lay three years before Sain;aria^ yet it felL 
Sai^anapalus— -^see Diodorus-^^maiatained hi&self seVen in Nhte- 
veh ; but to no purpose* Troy e^ired at the doee of Uie seoond 
lustrum ; and Azoth, as Aristaeus declares upon his honoi* as a 
gentleman, opened at last her gsU^es to Psammitticus, after 
having barred them for the fifth part of a century. * * * 

" Thou wretch I — thou vixen ! — ^thou shrew !" said I to my 
wife on the morning after our wedding, " thou witch I^--thou 
hag! — thou whipper-snapper! — thou sink of initjuity !— thou 
fiery-faced qutntessenee of all that is abominable ! — thou-^-thou 
— " here standing upon tiptoe^ seising* her by the throaty and 
placing my mouth close to her ear, I was preparing to laondi 
forth a new and more decided epithet oi opprobrium, which 
should not fail, if ejaculated, to convince her of her insignificance, 
when, to my ex^eme horror aud astcmishmenty I discovered that 
I had lost my breath. 

The phrases "I am out of breath," " I have lost my breath," 
&c, are often enough repeated in common omversatipn ; but it 
had never occurred to me that the terrible accident of which I 
speak could bona fide and actually happen ! Imagine — that is if 
you have a fenciful turn — ^imagine, I say, my woadex^— <my con- 
sternation — ^my despair 1 
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There is a good genius, however, which has never entirely de- 
serted me. In my most ungovernable moods I still retain a 
sense of propriety, et le ckemin des pasdoni me conduit — as 
Lord Edouard in the " Julie" says it did him — a la philosopkie 
veritable:, 

AlUiough I could not at first precisely ascertain to what degree 
the occurrence had affected me, I determined at all events to 
conceal the matter from my wife, until further experience should 
discover to me the extent of this my unheard of calamity. Alter- 
ing my countenance, theref^^^, in a moment, from its bepuffed 
and distorted appearance, to an expression of arch and coqeuttish 
benignity, I gave my lady a pat on the one cheek, and a kiss on 
the other, and w ithout sa3dng one syllable, (Furies ! J could not), 
left her astonished at my drollery, as I pirouetted out of the room 
in 9k I^ de Z^l)k^. 

Behold me then safely ensconced in my private boudoir, a 
fearful instance of the ill ccHisequences attending upon irascibility 
— ^divcy with the qualifications of the dead— dead, with the pro- 
pensities of the living — an anomoly on the face of the earth — 
being very calm, yet breathless. 

Yes ! breathless. I am serious in asserting that my breath was 
entirely gone. I could not have stirred with it a feather if my 
Kfe had been at issue, or sullied even the delicacy xy£ a mirror. 
Hard fate! — ^yet there was some alleviation to ihe first over- 
wl^lming paroxysm of my sorrow. I found, upcm trial, that 
the powers of utterance which, upon my inability to proceed in 
the conversation with my wife, I then concluded to be totally 
destroyed, were in fact only partially impeded, and I discovered 
that had I at that interesting crisis, dropped my voice to a sin- 
gularly deep guttural, I might still have continued to her the 
communication of my sentiments ; this pitdi of voice (the gut- 
tural) depen<&g, I find, not upon the current of the breath, but 
upon a certain spasmodic action of the muscles of the throat. 

Throwing myself upon a chair, I remained for some time ab- 
sorbed in meditation. My reflections, be sure, were of no con- 
solatory kind. A thousand vague and lachrymatory fancies 
took possession ~ of my soul — and eventlM idea of suicide fiitted 
across my brain ; but it is a trait in the perversity of human 
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natore to reject tlie obTkms and the ready, fer the far-distant 
and equivocal. Tfaas I shuddered at self-murder as the mosi 
decided of atrocities while the tabhj cat purred strenuouslj upon 
the rug, and the very water-dog wheeaed assiduously under the 
table; each taking to itself much merit ibr the strengdi of its 
lungs, and all obviously dooe in d^^sion of my ownpaknoiiary 
incapacity. 

Oppressed with a tumult of vague hopes and fettrs, I at i^igth 
heard the footsteps of my wife descending the staircase. Bein^ 
now assured of her absaice^ I returned wUh a pi^kating heart 
to the scene of my disaster. 

Carefully locking the door on the inside, I craamenced a vigw* 
ous search. It was possible, I thought that, concealed in some 
obscure comer, or lurking in some closet or drawer, might be 
' found the lost object of my inquiry. It might have a vapory- 
it might even have a tang&le ^orm. Most philosophers, «pon 
many pomts of [diilosopfay, are still very unphDosophicaL Wil- 
li«n Godwin, however, says in his " MandeviHe," that " invisible 
things are the only realities," and this all wiU aUow, is a case m 
point. I would have the judicious reader pause be^M^ accusing 
such asseverations of an undue quantum of s^urdity. Anaxa- 
goras, it will be remembered, maintained that saow is blade, and 
this I have since found-to be the case. 

Long and earnestly did I continue the investigation r but the 
contemptible reward of my industry and perseverance proved to 
be only a set of false teeth, two pair of hips, an eye, and a bun- 
dle of hiHetU-^lmuc from Mr. Wmdenough to my wife. I might 
as well here observe that this omfirmation of my lady's partiiditj 
for Mr. W. occasioned me little uneasiness. That Mrs. Lacko- 
breath should admire anything so dissimilar to myself was a 
natural and necessary eviL I am, it is well known, of a robust 
and corpulent appearance, and at the same time somewhat dim^ 
utive in stature. What wond^ then that the lath-like tenui^ of 
my acquaintance, and. his altitude, which has growti into a prov- 
erb, should have met with all due estimation in the eyes of Mrs. 
Lackobreath. But to return. 

My exertions, as I have be£ire said, proved fruitless. Closet 
after doset-^rawer afler drawer— comer af^er comer— were 
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keratinized to no purpose. At <me time, howeyer, I thought 
myself sure of mj prize, having in rummaging a dressing-case, 
accidentally demolished a bottle of Gran^jean's Oil of Archangels 
, — ^whichy as an agreeable perfume, I here take the liberty of 
recommending. 

With a heavy heart I returned to my houdoir — ^there to ponder 
npon some method of eluding my wife's penetration, until I could 
make arrangements prior to my leaving the country, for to this 
I had already made up my mind. In a foreign climate, being 
unknown^ I might, with s(»ne probability of success, endeaviu: 
to conceal my unhappy calamity-^ calamity calculated, even 
more than beggary, to estrange the affections of tlie multitude, 
and to draw down upon tke wretch the well-merited indignation 
of the virtuous and the happy. I was not long in faesitatipn. Being 
naturally quick, I committed to memory the entire tragedy of 
^ Metamora." I had the good fortune to recollect that in the ac- 
oentuation <>f t^is draoU, or at least of such portion of it as is 
allotted to the hero, the tones qi voice in which I found myself 
deficient were altogoiher unnecessary, and that the deep guttural 
was expected to reign monotonously throughout 

I practised for some time by the borders of a well frequented 
^arsh ;— Therein, however, having no reference to a similar pro- 
ceeding of Demosthenes, but from a design peculiarly and con- 
scientiously my own. Thus armed at all points, I determined to 
make my wife believe that I was suddenly smitten with a pas- 
sion for the stage. In this, I succeeded to a miracle ; and to 
every quesUon or suggestion found my^lf at liberty to reply in 
my most frog-like and sepulchral tones with some passage from 
the tragedy — any portion of which, as I soon took great pleasure 
in observing, would apply equally well to any particular subject. 
It is not \Q be supposed, however, that in the delivery of such 
passages I was found at all deficient in the looking asquint — the 
showing my teeth — ^the working my knees — ^the shufl^g my 
feet-^-or in any of those unmentionable graces whidi are now 
justly oonside^ the characteristics of a popular peribrmer. 
To be sure they spoke of confining me in a straight-jacket-^ 
but, good God ! ti^y nev^l* suspected me of having lost my 
breath. 
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Having at length put my affairs in order, I took my seat very 
early one morning in the mail stage for , giving it to be un- 
derstood, among my acquaintances, that business of the last im- 
portance required my immediate personal att^idance in that 
city. 

The coach was crammed to repletion^ but in the uncert^n 
twilight the features of my companions could not be distmguished. 
Without making any effectual resistance, I suffered myself to be 
placed between two gentlemen of colossal dimensions ; while a 
third, of a size larger, requesting pardon for the liberty he was 
about to tike, threw himself upon my body at full length, satd 
falling asleep in an instant, drowned all my guttural ejaculations . 
for relief, in a snore which would have put to blush the xoarings 
of the bull of PhiJaris. Happily the state of my respiratory 
faculties rendered su£R>cation an accident entirely' out of the 
question. 

As, however, the day broke more distinctiy in bur approach 
to the outskirts of the city, my tormentor arising and Il4justing 
his shirfc-coUar, thanked me in a very friendly manner fat my 
civility. Seeing that I remained motionless, (all my limbs wera 
dislocated and my head twisted on one side,) his apprehensions 
began to be excited ; and arousing the rest of the passengers, be 
communicated in a very decided manner, his opinion that a dead 
man had been palmed upon them during the night for a living 
and responsible fellow-traveller; here giving me a thump on the 
right eye, by way of demonstrating the truth of his suggestion. 

Hereupon all, one after another, (there were nine in company), 
believed it their duty to pull me by the ear. A young practiang 
physician, too, having applied a pocket-mMTor to my mouth, and 
found me without breath, the assertion of my persecutor was 
pronounced a true bill ; and the whole party expressed a deter- 
mination to endure tamely no such impositions for the future, and 
to proceed no farther with any such carcasses for the present 

I was here, accordingly, thrown out at the sign of the ** Crow," 
(by which tavern the coach happened to be passing,) without 
meeting with any farther accident than the breaking oi boUi my 
arms, under the left hind wheel of the vehicle. I must besides 
do the driver the justice to state that he did not forget to throw 
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after me the largest of my trunks, which, unfortunately falling 
<m my head, fnu^ured my skull in a manner at once interesting 
and extraordinary. 

The landlord of the ^< Crow/' who is a hospitable man, finding 
that my trunk contained sufficient to indemnify him for any little 
trouble he naight take in my behalf, sent forthwith for a surgeon 
of hia acquaintance, and delivered me to his care with a bill and 
receipt for ten dcdlars. 

The purchaser took m<e to his apartments and commenced 
Iterations immediately. Having cut off my ears, however, he 
discovered signs of animation. He now rang the bell, and sent 
&»r a neighlx^ng i^pothecary with whom to consult in the emer^ 
gency. In case of his su^icions with regard to my existence 
proving ultimately OHrrect, he, in the meantime, made an incision 
in my 8t(»nadi, and removed several of my viscera for private 
dissection. 

The apothecary had an idea that I was actually dead. This 
idea I ^ideavoved to confute, kidding and phmging with all my 
might, and making the most fiirious ccmtortions — ^for the opera- 
tions of the surgeon had, in a measure, restored me to the posses- 
ion of my faculties. All, however, was attributed to the efl^Bcts 
of a new galvanic battery, wherewith the apothecary, who is 
really a nuin of information, p€r£n*med several curious experi- 
ments, in which, from my personal share in their fulfilment, I 
oould not help feeling deeply interested. It was a source of 
mortification to me nevertheless, that although I made several 
attempts at conversation, my powers of speech were so entirely in 
abeyance, that I could not even open my mouth ; much less then 
make reply to seme ingenious but fanciful theories of which, un- 
der other circumstances, my mmute acquaintance with the Hip- 
pocratian pathology would have a£R>rded me a ready confutation. 

Not being able to arrive at a conclusion, the pract^ioners 
remanded me for farther examination. I was taken i^ into a 
garret ; and the surgeon's lady having accommodated me with 
drawers imd stockings, the surgecm himself &stened my hands, 
and tied up my jaws with a pocket handkerchief— then bolted 
the door on the outdde as he hurried to his dinner, leaving me 
idooe to sileace and to mcdita^n. 
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I sow discovered to my extreme ddi^t that I could have 
spoken had not my mouth been tied up by the pocket haa&«> 
chief. Consoling myself with this reflection, I was m^itally re- 
peating some passages of the ^ Omnipreeence of the Deity ^'^ as 
is my custcMU before resigning mysetf to sleep, whai two cats» of 
a greedy and vituperatiye turn, entering at a hole in the wall, 
leaped up with a flourish a la GcUalaniy and ali^ting opposite 
one another on my visage, betook themselves to iDdecorons oaii^ 
tentioQ for the paltry consideration of my nose. 

But, as the loss of his ears proved the means of eleyatii^ to 
the throne of Cyrus, the Magian of MigchGush of Persia, and as 
the cutting off his nose gave Zopyrus possessicm of BeJt^ion, so 
the loss of a few ounces of my countenance proved the salvailen 
of my body. Afoused by the pain, and burning with, ind^naticm, 
I burst, at a single ^ort, the fastenings and tbe.baadage. — Stalk- 
ing across the room I cast a glance of contempt at th^ beUiger- 
ants, and throwing open the ensh to their ^extreme honor and 
disappointment, precipitated myself, very dexten^;^ &Qm the 
window. ► 

The maiUrobfoer W ^ to whom I bor^ a angular reaem^ 

blance, was at this moment passing fix>m the city jail to the 
ncafMd erected for his execution in the ai:d}uri>8. His- extreme 
infirmity, and long omitinned ill health, had obtained him the 
privilege of remaining unmasacled ; and habited in his gaUoiB 
eostume— -one very shnikyr to my own — ^he lay at fuU l^igth in 
the bottom of the hangman's cart (whidi happened to be und^ 
the windows of the scwgeon at the moment of my precipitation) 
without any other guard than the driver who was asleep, and two 
recruits of the sixth infentry, who were drunk. 

As ill-luck would have it, I aHt upon my feet within the vdii- 

cle. W , who was an acute fellow, pereeived his opportu* 

nity. . Leaping up immediately, he bolted out behind, and 
turning down an alley, was out of sight in the twinkling of. an 
eye. The recruits, aroused by the bustle, could not exactly nomr 
prehend the merits of the transaction. Seeing, however, a man, 
the precise counterpart of the felon, standing upri^ in-the cart 
before their eyes, they were of opmion that the rascal (meaning 
W ) was after makmg his eseape^ (so they eiq[»rea8ed 
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themselves,) and, having communicated this opinion to one 
another, thej took each a dram, and then knocked me down with 
the hutt-ends of their muskets. 

It was not long ere we arrived at the place of destination. Of 
course nothing could he said in my defence. Hanging was my 
inevitahle fate. I resigned myself thereto with a feeling half 
stupid, half acrimonious. Being little of a cynic, I had all the 
sentiments of a dog. The hangman, however, adjusted the noose 
about my neck. The drop felL 

I forbear to depict my sensations upon the gallows ; although 
here, undoubtedly, I could speak to the point, and it is a topio 
upon which nothing has been well said. In ftict, to write upon 
such a theme it is necessary to have been hanged. Every author 
should conftne himself to matters of experience. Thus Mark 
Antony composed a treatise upon getting drunk. 

I may just mention, however, that die 1 did not. My body 
teas, but I had no breath to be suspended ; and but for the knot 
uoder my left ear (which had the feel of a military stock) I dare 
say that I should have experienced yerj little inconvenience. 
As for the jerk given to my neck upon the falling of the drop, it 
merely proved a corrective to the twist aflTorded me by the fat 
gentleman in the coach. 

For good reasons, however, I did my best to give the crowd 
the worth of their trouble. My convulsions were said to be ex- 
traordSnary. My spasms it would have been difficult to beat. 
The populace encored. Several gentlemen swooned ; and a mul- 
titude of ladies were carried home in hysterics. Pinxit availed 
himself of the opportunity to retouch, from a sketch taken upon 
the spot, his admirable painting of the " Marsyas flayed alive." 

> When I had afforded sufficient amusement, it was thought 
proper to remove -my body from the gallows ; — ^this the more 
espedaUy as the real culprit had in the ineantime been retaken 
and recognized; a fact which I was so unlucky as not to know. 

Much sympathy was, of course exercised in my behalf, and as 
no one made claim to my corpse, it was cnrdered that I should be 
ihterred in a public vault. 

Here, after due interval, I was deposited. The sexton depart- 
ed, and I was left alone. A line of Marston's ** Malcontent*' — 
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Death^ii a good fellow arid keeps open hoase — 

struck me at that moment as a palpable lie, 

I knocked off, however, the lid of my coffin, and stepped oat 
The place was dreadfully dreary and damp, and I became troubled 
with ennui. By way of amusement, I felt my way among the 
numerous coffins ranged in order around. I lifted t^hem down, 
one by one. and breaking open their lids, busied myself in ^>ecii- 
lations about the mortality within. 

<< This," I soliloquised, tumbling oyer a c^x»as, pu%, bloatedt 
and rotund — '^ this has been, no doubt, in every sense of the word« 
an unhappy — an unfortunate man. It has been his terrible loC 
not to walk, but to waddle — to pi^ through life not like a human 
being, but like an elephant — ^not like a man, but like a rhino- 
ceros. 

^ His attempts at getting on have been mere^orti<»is, and liia 
circumgyratory proceedings a palpable failure. Taking a step 
forward, it has been his misfortune to take two towards the right, 
and thi*ee towards the lefL His studies have been confined to 
the poetry of Crabbe. He can have had no idea of the wonder 
of a pirouette. To him a pas de papillon has been an abstract 
conception. He has never ascended the sunmiit of a hilL He 
has never viewed from any steeple the gk)ries of a metropolis. 
Heat has been bis mortal enemy. In the dog-days his days have 
been the days of a dog. Therein^ he has dreamed of flames and 
suffocation — of mountains upon mountains— of Pelicm upon Ossa. 
He was short of breath — ^to say all in a word, he was short <^ 
breath. He thought it extravagant to play upon wind instru- 
ments. He was the inventor of self-moving fans, wind-sails, and 
ventilators. He patronized Du Pont the bellows-maker, and 
died miserably in attempting to smoke a cigar. His wa&a case 
in which I feel a deep interest — a lot in which I sincerely sym- 
pathize. 

<* But here," — said I — ^ here" — and I dragged ^itefidly frtmi 
its receptacle a gaunt, tall, and peculiar-looking form, whose re- 
markable appearance struck me with a sense of unwelcome 
familiarity — ^* here is a wretch entitled to no earthly commisera* 
ticm." Thus saying, in order to obtain a more distinct view of 
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mj subject, I applied my thuml^ and fore-finger to its nose, and 
causing it to assume a sitting position upon the ground, held it 
thus, at the length of my arm, while I continued my soliloquy. 

— " Entitled,** I repeated, " to no earthly commiseration. Who 
indeed \NOuld think of compassionating a shadow ? Besides, has 
he not had his full share of the blessings of mortality ? He was 
the originator of tall monuments — shot-towers — ^lightning-rods — 
lombardy poplars. Hia treatise upon ^< Shades and Shadows'* 
has immortalized him. He edited with distinguished ability the 
last edition (^ <^ South on the Bones." He went early to college 
and studied pneumatics. He then came home, talked eternally, 
imd played upon the French-horn. He patronized the bag-pipes. 
Cai^tain Barclay, who walked agsunst Time, w<Hdd not walk 
against him, Windham and Allbreath were his ^vorite writers, 
-—his £&vorite artist. Phiz. Ke^ died gloriously while inhaling 
f^BH^-^-4evique flaiu corrwpitory like the fama pudtdUca in Hiero- 
nymufir.* He was indubitably a " 

<*How can you?-?— how — *a»-T-you ?"— interrupted the object 
of my animadversions, gasping for breath, and tearing off, with a 
desperate exertion, the bandage around its jaws — "• how ccm you, 
Mr. Lackobreath, be so inferaally cruel as to pinch me in that 
mimner by the nose ? Did you not see how they had fastened 
up my mouth-^and you my>st know-^if you knowimything — how 
vast a superfluity of breath I have to dispose of ! K you do rwt 
know, however, sit down and you shall see. — In my situation it 
is re^ly a great relief to be i^le to opep one's mouth — ^to be able 
to ezpatuite — to be able to c^nmunicate with a person like your- 
wM, who do not think yourself caUed upon at every period to 
intefTupt the thread of a gentleman's diseourse, — ^Interruptions 
aare annoying and should undoubtedly be abolished — don't you 
think so?-— no reply, I beg. you,— one person is enough to bo 
speiiking at a time«-^— I shall be done by-and-by, and then you 
may begin* — ^How the devil, sir, did you get into this place ?~^ 
not a word I beseech you — been here some time myself — ^terrible 
aceidemt I^-^eard of it, I suppose— rawful calamity! — walking 

♦ Tenera res in feminis famas pudicitia, et quasi flos pulcherrimtis, cito ad 
Mfoem marc^sit tturamj Utique ftitucorrufitur^ matinUt 6lc, — Hteronymus ad 
SalTinam. 
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mder jov wisdowi — wame tkort wkaHe t%9 abum thel 
were au^e-strock — horrible oeemcnce! — heard cf 
one's hreathf* eh ?-^iokl jour toogve I td job !--I 
MMnebodj die's ! — had ahrsfs too madh of bj own — Bet Blab 
at the eomer of the street — woidd'atgiTeaMadHnieeiirawQrd — 
ooold'nt get in a stable c dge w aj^ a tt a dke d, eooBeqeeDtlj, witk 
epilepfu — Blab made his escape— dnni tSk fsxHsl — thejtook 
me op lor dead, and pot me in tUs plaoe-^»ettj doings d of 
than I — heard aO joa mad about me^-^veij word a lie — bani- 
UeS — wooderfnll— -ootrageoos! — hideonsl — ineomprehe&aible f — 
etcetera— et cetera^— ct cetera et eeterar— ■ 

It is impossible to eoneeive mj astooi^mert at so nnexpeetod 
adiscoorse; or the joy wkhwhidilbecamegradBafiT^oonTmeed 
that the breath so fortanatelj ci»gbt by the gentleman (wbom I 
soon recognized as mj ndgld>or Windenongb) irau, in fiut^ the 
identical expiradon mislaid bj m js^ in the oonyersation with 
my wife. Time, place, and drcamstance rendered it a matter 
b^ond question. I did not, howev^, immediately rdease my 
hold upon Mr. WJa probosds — not at least daring belong period 
in which the inventor of lombardy-^<^lars contmoed to fi^vor met 
with hb explanaticms. 

In this respect I was actoated by that habitual prudent wbid 
has ever been my predominating trak. I reflected that many 
difficulties might still Ke in the path of my preservation 'wt^tk 
only extreme exertion on my part would be able to snrmoiBit. 
Many persons, I ccmsidered, are prone to estimate commoctities 
in their possession — ^however valueless to the then proprietox^-^ 
however troublesome, or disfressing-^in direct ra^ with the ad* 
vantages to be derived by otfaers from their attainmrnit, or by 
themselves from their abandonment. Might not tkoB be the case 
with Mr. Windenoogh ? In displaying fmxiety for the breath of 
which he was at present so wiiltng to get rid, might I Bot lay 
myself open to the exaoti<ms of his avarice ? H^ere are scoun- 
drels in this world, I remembered with a sigh, who will hot scru- 
ple to take unfair opportunities wiUi even a next door neighb(»r, 
and (this remark is from Epictetus) it is precisely at that time 
when men are most anxious to throw off the burden of their own 
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calamitieB that they feel t)^ least desirous of relieying them in 
others. 

UpoQ consideraticms sinular to these, and still retaining my 
grasp upon the nose of Mr. W., I accordingly thought proper to 
model my reply. 

^ Monster I" I began in a tone of the deepest indignation, 
" monster ; and double-winded idiot I— dost thou, whom for thine 
iniquities^ it has pleased heaven to accurse with a two-fold respi- 
ration— d<ost thoUy I say, presume to address me in the familiar 
language of an old acquaintance ? — " I lie," forsooth ! and " hold 
my tongue," to be sure I — ^pretty conversation indeed, to a gen- 
tleman with a single breath I — ^aU this, too, when I have it in my 
power to relieve the calamity imder which thou dost so justly 
ftuffer — to curtail the superfluities of thine unhappy respiration." 

Like Brutus, I paused for a reply—r-with which, like a tornado, 
Mr. Windenough immediately overwhelmed me. Protestation 
followed upon protestation, and apology upon apology. There 
were no terms with which he was unwilling to comply, and there 
were none of which I failed to take the fullest advantage. 

Preliminaries being at length arranged, my acquaintance de 
livered me the respiration ; for which (having carefully exam- 
ined it) I gave him afterwards a receipt 

• I am aware that by many I shall be held to blame for speaking, 
in a manner so cursory, of a transaction so impalpable. It will 
be thought that I should have entered more minutely into the 
details of an occurrence by which — and this is very true — much 
new light might be thrown upon a highly interesting branch of 
physical philosophy. 

To all this I am sorry that I cannot reply. A hint is the only 
answer which I am permitted to make. There were circumstari- 
ces — ^but I think it much safer upon consideration to say as little 
as possible about an affair so delicate — so delicaUj I repeat, and 
and at the time involving the interests of a third party whose 
sulphurous resentment I have not the least desire, at this moment, 
of incurring. 

We were not long after this necessary arrangement in effecting 
an escape from the dungeons of the sepulchre. The united 
strength of our resuscitated voices was soon sufficiently apparent. 
Vol. IV.— U 
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Scissors, the Whig Editor, republished a treatise upon " the na- 
ture and origin of subterranean noises.** A reply — ^rejoin- 
der — confutation — ^and justification — ^followed in the columns of a 
Democratic Gazette. It was not until the opening of the vault to 
decide the controversy, that the appearance of Mr. Windenough 
and myself proved both parties to have been decidedly in the 
wrong. 

I cannot conclude these details of some very singular passages 
in a life at all times sufficiently eventful, without again recalling 
to the attention of the reader the merits of that indiscriminate 
philosophy which is a sure and ready shield agdnst those shafts of 
calamity which can neither be seen, felt, nor fully understood, 
It was in the spirit of this wisdom that, among the Ancient He- 
brews, it was believed the gates of Heaven would be inevitably 
opened to that sinner, or saint, who, with good lungs and implicit 
confidence, should vociferate the word ** Amen /" It was in the 
spirit of this wisdom that, when a great plague raged at Athens, 
and every means had been in vain attempted for its removal, 
Epimenides, as Laertius relates in his second book of that phi- 
losopher, advised the erection of a shrine and temple " to the pro- 
per God." 

Ltttleton Barrt. 
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THE MAN THAT WAS USED UP. 

▲ TJLLX OF THE LATE BUGABOO AND XIOKAPOO CAMPAXOM. 



PUur$t, plturtx, wus ynuc, ttfanitt 90ut •» «a« / 

La mditii de m4 «ie a vua V autrt «« tomiM: Cornbillb. 



1 CANNOT just now remember when or where I first made 
the acquaintance of that truly fine-looking fellow, Brevet 
Brigadi^ General John A. B. C. Smith. Some one did in- 
troduce me to the gentleman, I am sure — at some public meeting, 
I know very well-^held about something of great importance, no 
doubt — at some place or other, I fed convinced, — whose name I 
have unaccountably forgotten. The truth is — ^that the introduc- 
tion was attended, upon my part, with & degree of anxious embar- 
rassment which operated to prevent any definite impressions of 
either time or place. I am ccmstitutionaily nervous — ^this, with 
me, is a family ^Euling, and I can't help it In especial, the 
lightest appearance of mystery— of any point I cannot exactly 
oompreh^id — ^puts me at once into a pitiable state of agitation. 

There was something, as it were, remarkable — ^yes, remarkable, 
although this is but a feeble term to express my full meaning — 
about the entire individuality of the personage in question. He 
was, perhs^s, six feet in height, and oi a presence singularly 
commanding. There was an air distingue pervading the whole 
man, which spoke of high breeding, and hinted at high birth. 
Upcm this topic — ^the topic of Smith's personal appearance — I 
have a kind of melancholy satisfaction in being minute. His 
head of hair would have done honor to a Brutus ; — ^nothing 
could be more richly flowing, or possess a brighter gloss. It 
was of a jetty black; — which was also the color, or more 
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properly the no color, of his unimaginable whiskers. You 
perceive I cannot speak of these latter without enthusiasm ; it ia 
not too much to saj that they were the handsomest pair of 
whiskers under the sun. At aU events, thej encirded, and at 
times partially overshadowed, a mouth utterly unequalled. Here 
were the most entirely even, and the most brilliantly white <^ 
all conceivable teeth. From between them, upon every proper 
occasion, issued a voice of surpasdng clearness, melody^ and 
strength. In the matter of eyes, also, my acquaintance was 
pre-eminently endowed. Either one of such a pair was worth a 
couple of the ordinary ocular organs. They were of a deep 
hazel, exceedingly large and lustrous ; and there was perceptible 
about them, ever and anon, just that amount of interesting 
obliquity which gives pregnancy to expression. 

The bust of the Greneral was unquestionably die finest bust I 
ever saw. For your life you could not have found a fault with 
its wonderful proportion. This rare peculiarity set off to great 
advantage a pair of shoulders which would have called up a 
blush of conscious inferiority into the countenance of the maa^le 
Apollo. I have a passitm for fine shoulders, and may say that I 
never beheld them in perfection before. The atms altogether 
were admirably modelledi Nor were the lower limbs less 
superb. These wwe, indeed, the ne plus ultra of good legs. 
Every connoisseur in such matters admitted the legs to be good. 
There was neither too much fiesh, war too little, — neither rude* 
ness nor fragility. I could nc^ imagine a' more graceful eurre 
than that of the o$ femorisj and there was just that due gentle 
prominence in the rear oHh^fhila whidi goes to the eonforma- 
tion of a properly proportioned calf. I wish to God my young 
and talented friend Chiponchipino, the sculptor had but seen the 
legs of Brevet Brigadier Greneral John A. R C. Smith. 

But although men so absolutely fine^looking are neither as 
plenty as reasons or blackberries, stiU I could not brkig myself 
to believe that the remarkable something to which I alluded just 
now, — ^that the odd air oi je ne saie quoi whidi hung about my 
new acquaintance, — ^lay altogether, or indeed at all, in the 
supreme excellence of his bodily Endowments. Perhaps it might 
be traced to the manner ,' — ^yet here again I could not pretend te 
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be positive. There was a primness, not to say stiffness, in hia 
carriage — a degree of measured, and, if I may so express it, of 
rectangular precision, attending his every movement, which, 
observed in a more diminutive figure, would have had the least 
little savor in the world, of affectation, pomposity or constraint, 
but which noticed in a gentleman of his undoubted dimensions, 
was readily placed to the account of reserve, hauteur— o{ a 
commendable sense, in short, of what is due to the dignity of 
colossal proportion. 

The kind friend who presented me to General Smith whis- 
pered in my ear some few words of comment upon the man. 
He was a remarhaUe man — a very remarkable mati — indeed one 
of the most remarkable men of the age. He was an especial 
favorite, too, with the ladies— chiefly on account of his high 
reputation for courage. 

"In that point he is unrivalled — indeed he is a perfect 
desperado — a down-right fire-eater, and no mistake," said my 
friend, here dropping his voice excessively low, and thrilling me 
with the mystery of his tone. 

" A downright fire-eater, and no mistake. Showed thatj I 
should say, to some purpose, in the late tremendous swamp-fight 
away down South, with the Bugaboo and Kickapoo Indians." 
[Here my friend opened his eyes to some extent] " Bless my 
,scml !— blood and thunder, and all that ! — •prodigies of valor ! — 
heard of him of course? — ^you know he's the man" 

** Man alive, how do you do ? why how are ye T very glad to 
Bee ye, indeed !" here interrupted the General himself, seizing 
my companion by the hand as he drew near, and bowing stiffly, 
but profoundly, as I was presented. I then thought, (and I 
think 80 still,) that I never heard a clearer nor a stronger voice, 
nor beheld a finer set of teeth : but I must say that I was sorry 
for the interruption just at that moment, as, owing to the 
whispers and insinuations aforesaid, my interest had been 
greatly excited in the hero of the Bugaboo and Kickapoo 
campaign. 

However, the delightfully luminous conversation of Brevet 
Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith soon completely dis- 
sipated this chagrin. My friend leaving us immediately, we had 
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quite a long tite-a-titey and I was not onlj pleased but really — 
instructed. I never heard a more fluent talker, or a man of 
greater general information. With becoming modesty, he 
forebore, nevertheless, to touch upon the theme I had just then 
most at heart — ^I mean the mysterious circumstances attending 
the Bugaboo war — and, on my own part, what I conceive to be 
a proper sense of delicacy forbade me to broach the subject ; 
although, in truth, I was exceedingly tempted to do so. I 
perceived, too, that the gallant soldier preferred topics of 
philosophical interest, and that he delighted, especially in comr 
mcnting upon the rapid march of mechanical invention. Indeed, 
lead him where I would, this was a point to which he invariably 
came back. 

" There is nothing at all like it,** he would say ; " we are a 
wonderful people, and live in a wonderful age. Parachutes and 
rail-roads — man-traps and spring-guns! Our steam-boats are 
upon every sea, and the Nassau balloon packet is about to run 
regular trips (fare either way only twenty pounds sterling) 
between London and Timbuctoo. And who shall calculate the 
immense influence upon social life — upon arts — upon commerce 
— ^upon literature — ^which will be the immediate result of the 
great principles of electro magnetics ! Nor, is this all, let me 
assure you ! Thwe is really no end to the march of invention. 
The most wonderful — the most ingenious— and let me add, Mr. 
— ^Mr. — Thompson, I believe, is your name — let me add, I say, 
the most useful — the most truly useful mechanical contrivances, 
are daily springing up like mushrooms, if I may so express 
myself, or, more figuratively, like — ah — ^grasshoppers — ^like 
grasshoppers, Mr. Thompson — about us and ah — ah: — ah — 
around us !" 

Thompson, to be sure, is not my name ; but it is needless to 
say that I left General Smith with a heightened interest in the 
man, with an exalted opinion of his conversational powers, and a 
deep sense of the valuable privileges we enjoy in living in this 
Age of mechanical invention. My curiosity, however, had not 
been altogether satisfied, and I resolved, to prosecute immediate 
inquiry among my acquaintances touching the Brevet Brigadier 
General himself and particularly respecting the tremendous 
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events quorum pars magna faiL, during the Bugaboo and Kicka- 
poo campaign. 

The first opportunity which presented itself, and which (Aor- 
reKO referens) I did not in the least scruple to seize, occurred 
at the Church of the Beverend Doctor Drummunimupp, where 
I found myself established, one Sunday, just at sermon time, not 
only ia the pew, but by the side, of that worthy and oommunica- 
tive little friend of miae. Miss Tabitha T. Thus seated, I con- 
gratulated myself, and with much reason, upon the very flatter- 
ing state of afiairs. If any person knew anything about Brevet 
Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith, that person, it was dear 
to me, was Miss Tabitha T. We telegraphed a few signals, 
and then commenced, sotto voce, a brisk tke-brtke. 

"Smith!" said she, in reply to my very earnest inquiry; 
" Smith ! — why, not General John A. B. C. ? Bless me, I 
thought you knew all about kim ! This is a wonderfully inven- 
tive age I Horrid affair that ! — ^a bloody set of wretches, those 
Kickapoos ! — fought like a hero — ^prodigies of valors-immortal 
renown* Smi^! — Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C! 
— why, you know he's the man"^ — 

" Man,'* here broke in Doctor Drunimummupp, at the top of 
his voice, and with a tbump that came near knocking the pulpit 
about our ears ; '^ man that is bom of a woman hath but a short 
time to live ; he cometh up and is cut down like a flower !" I 
started to the extremity of the pew, and perceived by the ani- 
mated looks of the divine, that the wrath which had nearly 
proved fatal to the pulpit had been excited by the whispers of 
the lady and myself. There was no help for it ; so I submitted 
with a good grace, and listened, in all the martyrdom of dignified 
silence, to the balance of that very capital discourse. 

Next evening found me a somewhat late visitor at the Ranti- 
pole theatre, where I felt sure of satisfying my curiosity at once, 
by merely stepping into the box of those exquisite specimens of 
affability and omniscience, thQ Misses Arabelli and Miranda 
Cogno^centL That fine tragedian^ Climax, was doing lago to a 
very crowded house, and I experienced some little diflBiculty in 
making my wishes understood ; especially, as our box was next 
the slips, and completely overlooked the stage. 
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^Smith?" said Miss Aiabelk, «8 she at kngtli oompr^ieDded 
the purport of m j qoerj ; ** Smith ? — why, not GeDeral John 

A.B. a?" 

^ Smith ?" isquired Miranda, masiii^. ^ God hkflB me, did 
joa erer behc^ a finer figore ?** 

"^ Nerer, madam, baXdoieXk me" 

^Or so immitable grace?" 

** Never, upon my word! — hot pmj ii^rm me" 

^ Or so just an appredattoo. of stage efieet ?" 

^Madaml" 

^ Or a more delieate sense of the tme headties of Shakes- 
peare? Be so good as to look at that kg !" 

^ The devil !" and I tamed again to her sister. 

^ Smith?" said she, ""why, not General Jdm A. R C. ? 
Horrid affiur that, wasn't it ? — great wretches, those Bngaboois — 
savage and so on — bat we five in a wonderfoUy inventive age I 
— Smith! — O yes! great man! — ^perfect desperado — immortai 
renown — ^prodigies of valor! Nether heard/'* [This was ^vea 
in a scream.] ^ Bless my soul ! — ^why, lie's the man" 

'* *— mandragora 
Nor an the drowsy ^rupa of the world 
Shall erer medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thoa owd'st yesterday !*' 

here roared out Qimax just in my ear, and shaking his fist in 
my face all the tune, in a way that I couldn't stand, and I wouldn't 
I left the Misses Cognoscenti immediately, went behind the 
scenes forthwith, wid gave the beggarly scoundrel such a thrash- 
ing as I trust he will remember to the day of his death. 

At the soirie of the lovely widow, Mrs. Kathleen O'Trump, I 
was confident that I should meet with no similar disappointment 
Accordingly, I was no sooner seated at the card-table, with my 
pretty hostess for a rtV-^-m, than I propounded those questions 
the solution of which had become a matter so essential to my 
peace. 

"Smith?" said my partner, " why, not GeneralJohn A. B. C. ? 
Horrid affiur that, wasn't it ?— diamonds, did you say ? — ^terrible 
wretches those Kickapoos I — we are playing whist, if you please, 
Mr. Tattle-— however, this is the age of invention, most certainly 
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e^e age, one may say — the age par excellence — epeak French ? — 
oh, quite a hero— perfect desperado ! — no hearts, Mr. Tattle ? I 
don't believe it I — immortal renown and all that — prodigies of 

valor ! -^?er heard! I — why, bless me, he's the man" 

. ^^Mann?— 6%i^a»n Mann?" here screamed some little i^Bmi- 
©ine interloper from Uie fistrthest comer of the room. " Are you 
talking about Captain Mann and the duel?-— oh, I nrnA hear---do 
tell — ^go on, Mrs. OTrump !— do now go on ! *' And go on Mrs. 
O'Trump did — ^all about a certain Captain Mann, who was either 
lihot or hunga or should have been both shot and hung. Tes I 
Blrs. OTrump, she went on, and I — I went (^. There was no 
chance <^ hearing anything farther that evening in regard to 
Brevet Brigadier €reneral John A. B. C Smith. 

Still I consoled myself with the reflection that the tide of ill 
luck would not run against me forever, and so determined to 
make a bold push for information at the rout of that bewitching 
little angel, the graceful Mrs. Pirouette. 

^ Smith ?" said Mrs. P., as we twirled about together in a j9c» 
de tephyr, " Smith ? — why not General John A. B. C. ? Dread- 
ful business that of the Bugaboos, wasn't it ? — ^terrible creatures, 
those Indians ! — do turn oift your toes I I really am ashamed 
of you— man of great coun^e, poor fellow ! — ^but this is a won- 
deiiul age for invention — O dear me, Tm out of breath— quite a 
desperado— prodigies of valor — never heard! /—can't believe it 
—I shaU have to sit down and enlighten you — Smith I why, he's 
the man" 

" Man-JVccf, I tell you I" h»e bawled out Miss Bas-Bleu, as 
I led Mrs. Pirouette to a seat *' Did ever anybody hear the 
like ? It's Mjon-Fredj I say, and not at all by any means Man- 
FridayJ' Here Miss Bas-Bleu beckoned to me in a very per- 
emptory manner ; and I was oMiged, will I nill I, to leave Mrs. 
P. for the purpose of deciding a dispute touching the title of a 
certain poetical drama (^ Lord Byron's. Although I pronounced, 
with great promptness, that the true title was Man-i^ncfoy, and 
not by any means Man-jFVec?, yet when I returned to seek Mrs. 
Pirouette she was not to be discovered, and I made my retreat 
from the house in a very bitter spirit of animosity against the 
whole race of the Bas-Keus. 

14* 
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liatten had now assumed a leaDj serioaB a;^>eet, and I rescu- 
ed to call at once upon mj porticalar frigid, Mr. Tlieod<»« Sini- 
rate ; for I knew that here at least I ahould get something like 
definite infonnation. 

^ Smith ? " said he, in his weU-known pecoHar waj of drawl- 
ing oat his syllables ; ^ Smith ? — ^whj, not Creneral J<^m A. B. 
C? Savage affiur that with the Kickapo-o-o-os, wasn't it? 
Saj! don't 700 think so? — perfect despera-a-ado — great pitj, 
'pon mj honor 1 — wcmderfbUj inventiTe age I — pro-o-od^ies of 
valor! Bytfaehy, didjoaeverhearabootd^tainMa-a-a-a-n?" 

^ Ci^^in Mann be d— d !" said I, ^please to go on with your 
•tory." 

"Hem!— oh well! — quite la nUme c^io-^hose, as we say in 
France. Smith, eh ? Brigadier General John A — ^B — CL ? I 
say'' — [here Mr. S. thought proper to put his finger to the side 
of his nose] — ^^ I say, you don't mean to insinuate now, really 
and truly, and conscientiously, that you don't know all about thi^ 
affair ai Smith's, as well as I do, eh ? Smith ? John A— B — C. ? 
Why, bless me, he's the ma-a-an" 

"J/r. Sinivate," said I, imploringly, ^is he the man in the 
mask?" 

" No-0-0 1 " said he, looking wise, " nor the man in the mo-o-on.** 

This reply I considered a pointed and positive insult, and so 
left the house at once in high dudgeon, with a firm resolve to call 
my friend, Mr. Sinivate, to a speedy account for his ungentle- 
manly conduct and ill-breeding. 

In the meantime, however, I had no notion of being thwarted 
touching the information I desired. There was one resource left 
me yet. I would go to the fountain-head. I would call forth- 
with upon the General himself, and demand, in explicit terms, a 
solution of this abominable piece of mystery. Here, at least, 
there should be no chance for equivocation. I would be plain, 
positive, peremptory — as short as pie-crust — as concise as Tad- 
tus or Montesquieu. 

It was early when I called, and the Greneral was dressing ; 
but I pleaded urgent business, and was shown at once into his 
bed-room by an old negro valet, who remained in attendance 
during my visit As I en'.^red the chamber, I looked about, of 
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course, for the occupant, but did not immediatelj perceive him. 
There was a large and exceedingly odd-looking bundle of some- 
thing which lay close by my feet on the floor, and, as I was not 
in the best humor in the world, I gave it a kick out of the way. 

** Hem ! ahem ! rather civil that, I should say !* said the bun- 
dle, in one of the smallest, and altogether the funniest little 
voices, between a squeak and a whistle, that I ever heard in all 
the days of my existence, 

" Ahem ! rather civil that, I should observe." 

I fairly shouted with terror, and made off, at a tangent, into 
the farthest extremity of the room. 

** Grod bless me ! my dear fellow," here again whistled the 
bundle, " what — what — what — why, what is the matter ? I 
really believe jon don't know me at all." 

What could I say to all this — what could I ? I staggered into 
an arm-chair, and, with staring eyes and open mouth, awaited 
the solution of the wonder, 

** Strange you shouldn't know me though, isn't it ?" presently 
re-squeaked the nondescript, which I now perceived was per- 
perfbrming, upon the floor, some inexplicable evolution, very 
analagous to the drawing on of a stocking. There was only a 
single leg, however, apparent. 

* •* Strange you shouldn't know me, though, isn't it ? Pompey, 
bring me that leg !" Here Pompey handed the bundle, a very 
capital cork leg, already dressed, which it screwed on in a trice ; 
and then it stood up before my eyes. 

** And a bloody action it trow," continued the thing, as if in a 
soliloquy ; " but then one musn't fight with the Bugaboos and 
Ejckapoos, and think of coming off with a mere scratch. Pom- 
pey, I'll thank you now for that arm. Thomas' [turning to me] 
*' is decidedly the best hand at a cork leg ; but if you should 
ever want an arm, my dear fellow, you must really let me 
recommend you to Bishop." Here Pompey screwed on an arm. 

** We had rather hot work of it, that you may say. Now, you 
dog, slip on my shoulders and bosom ! Pettitt makes the best 
shoulders, but for a bosom you will have to go to Ducrow," 

« Bosom 1" said I. 

*♦ Pompey, will you never be ready with that wig? Scalping 
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is a rough process after all ; but then you can procure such a 
capital scratch at De L'Orme's." 

" Scratch !" 

" Now, you nigger, my teeth ! For a good set of these you 
had better go to Family's at once ; high prices, but excellent 
work. I swallowed some very capital articles, though, when 
the big Bugaboo rammed me down with the but end of his 
rifle/' 

" Butt end ! ram down ! ! my eye ! ! " 

" O yes, by-the-by, my eye — ^here, JPompey, you scamp, screw- 
it in ! Those Kickapoos are not so very slow at a gouge ; but 
he's a belied man, that Dr. Williams, after all ; you can*t im- 
agine how well I see with the eyes of his make." 

I now began very clearly to perceive that the object before me 
was nothing more nor less than my new acquaintance, Brevet 
Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. The manipulaticHis oi 
Pompey had made, I must confess, a very striking difference in 
the appearance of the personal man. The voice, however, still 
puzzled me no little ; but even this apparent mystery was speed- 
ily cleared up. 

" Pompey, you black rascal," squeaked the General, " I reidly 
do believe you would let me go out without my palate." 

Hereupon the negro, grumbling out an apology, went up to his 
master, opened his mouth with the knowing air of a horse-jockey, 
and adjusted therein a somewhat singular-looking machine, in a 
very dexterous manner, that I could not altogether comprehend. 
The alteration, however, in the entire expression of the Greneral's 
countenance was instantaneous and surprising. When he again 
spoke, his voice had resumed all that rich melody and strength 
which I had noticed upon our original introduction. 

" D — ^n the vagabonds I" said he, in so clear a tone that I posi- 
tively started at the change, " D-r-n the vagabonds 1 they not 
only knocked in the roof of my mouth, but took the trouble to 
cut off at least seven-eighths of my tongue. There is'nt Bon- 
fanti's equal, however, in America, for really good articles of this 
description. I can recoipmend you to him with confidence,'* 
[here the Greneral bowed,] and assure you that 1 have the great- 
est pleasure in so doing." 
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I acknowledged his kindness in my best manner, and took leave 
of him at once, with a perfect understanding of the true state 
of affairs-^with a full comprehension of the mystery which had 
troubled me so long. It was evident. It was a clear case. Brevet 

Brigadier General John A. B. C. Rmith was the man was 

the man that was used v/p* 
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THE BUSINESS MM. 



IMlMd n tk« lool ofNuiMM.-Oi^ Si^TOM. 



I AM a bosiBess man. I am a methodical man. Method is 
the thing, after alL Bat there are no people I more heardlj 
despise, than your eccentric fools who prate about method with- 
out understanding it ; attend^g strictly to its letter, and violating 
its spirit. These fellows are always doing the most out-of-the- 
way things in what they adl an orderly manner. Now here — ^I 
conceive — is a positive paradox. True method appertains to the 
ordinary and the obvious alone, and cannot be applied to the 
otUrS. What definite idea can a body attach to such expressions 
as " methodical Jack o' Dandy," or " a systematical Will o' the 
Wispr 

My notions upon this head might not have been so dear as they 
are, but for a fortunate accident which happened to me when I 
was a very little boy. A good-hearted old Irish nurse (whom I 
shall not forget in my will) took me up one day by the heels, 
when I was making more noise than was necessary, and, swing- 
ing me round two or three times, d— d my eyes for " a skreek- 
ing little spalpeen," and then knocked my head into a cocked hat 
against the bed-post This, I say, decided my fate, and made my 
fortune. A bump arose at once on my sinciput, and turned out 
to be as pretty an organ of order as one shall see on a summer's 
day. Hence that positive appetite for system and regularity 
which has made me the distinguished man of business that I am. 

If there is any thing on earth I hate, it is a genius. Tour 
geniuses are all arrant asses — ^the greater the genius the greats 
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the ass — ^and to this rule there is no exception whatever. Espe- 
cially, you cannot make a man of business out of a genius, any 
more than money out of a Jew, or the best nutmegs out of pine- 
knots. The creatures are always goilig off at a tangent into some 
fantastic employment, or ridiculous speculation, entirely at vari- 
ance with the '' fitness of things," and having no business what- 
ever to be considered as a business at all. Thus you may tell 
these characters immediately by the nature of their occupations. 
If you ever perceive a man setting up as a merchant or a manu- 
facturer ; or going into the cotton or tobacco trade, or any of 
those eccentric pursuits ; or getting to be a dry-goods dealer, or 
soap-boiler, or something of that kind ; or pretending to be a 
lawyer, or a blacksmith, or a physician — anything out of the 
usual way — ^you may set him doMm at once as a genius, and then^ 
according to the rule-of-three, he's an ass. 

Now I am not in any respect a genius, but a regular business 
man. My Day-book and Ledger will evince this in a minute. 
They are well kept, though I say it myself; and, in my general 
habits of accuracy and punctuality, I am not to be beat by a 
dock. Moreover, my occupations have been always made to 
chime in with the ordinary habitudes of my fellow-men. Not 
that I feel the least indebted, upon this score, to my exceedingly 
weak-minded parents, who, beyond doubt, would have made an 
arrant genius of me at last, if my guardian angel had not come, 
in good time, to the rescue. In biography the truth is every- 
thing, and in auto-biography it is especially so — ^yet I scarcely 
hope to be believed when I state, however solemnly, that my 
poor father put me, when I was about fifteen years of age, into 
the counting-house of what he termed " a respectable hardware 
and conmiission merchant doing a capital bit of business !" A 
capital bit of fiddlestick I However, the consequence of this 
folly was, that in two or three days, I had to be sent home to 
my button-headed family in a high state of fever, and with a most 
violent and dangerous pain in the sinciput, all round about my 
organ of order. It was nearly a gone case with me then — just 
touch-and-go for six weeks — the physicians giving me up and all 
that sort of thing. But, although I suffered much, I was a 
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thankful boj in the main. I was saved from being a ^respecta- 
ble hardware and commission merchant, doing a capital bit of 
business," and I felt grateful to the protuberance which had been 
the means of my salvation, as well as to the kind-hearted female 
who had originally put these means within my reach. 

The most of boys run away from home at ten or twelve years 
of age, but I waited till I was sixteen. I don't know that I 
should have gone, even then, if I had not happened to hear my 
old mother talk about setting me up on my own hook in the 
grocery way. The grocery way !— only think of that ! I resolved 
to be off forthidth, and try and establish myself in some decent oc- 
cupation, without dancing attendance any longer upon the capri- 
ces of these eccentric old people, and running the risk of being 
made a genius of in the end. In this project I succeeded per- 
fectly well at the first effort, and by the time I was fairly eigh- 
teen, found myself doing an extensive and profitable business in 
the Tailor's Walking- Advertisement line. 

I was enabled to discharge the onerous duties of this profession^ 
only by that rigid adherence to system which formed the leading 
feature of my mind. A scrupulous method characterized my 
actions as well as my accounts. In my case, it was method — 
not money — which made the man : at least all of him that was 
not made by the tailor whom I served. At nine, every morning, 
1 called upon that individual for the clothes of the day. Ten 
o'clock found me in some fashionable promenade or other place 
of public amusement The precise regularity with which I turned 
my handsome person about, so as to bring successively into view 
every portion of the suit upon my back, was the admiration of 
all the knowing men in the trade. Noon never passed without 
my bringing home a customer to the house of my employers, 
Messrs. Cut and Comeagain. I say this proudly, but with tears 
in my eyes — for the firm proved themselves the basest of ingrates. 
The little account about which we quarrelled and finally parted, 
cannot, in any item, be thought overcharged, by gentleman really 
conversant with the nature of the business. Upon this point, 
however, I feel a degree of proud satisfaction in permitting the 
reader to judge for himself. My bill ran thus : 
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Messrs. (ha and Comeagam^ Merchant Tailors. 

To Peter Profit, Walking Advertiser^ Dri. 

July 10. To promenade, as usual; and eustomer brought home, $00 25 

July 11. To do do d(f 25 

July 12. To one lie, second class ; damaged black cloth sold foi 

invisible green, 26 

July 13. To one lie, first class, extra quality and size ; recom- 
mending milled sattinet as l)roadcloth, 75 

Jtily 20. To purchasing bran new paper shirt collar or dickey, 

to set off gray Petersham, 2 

Aug. 1^ To wearing doi^le^added bobtail frock, (thermome- 
ter 706 in the shade,) 25 

Aug. 10. Standing on one le^ three hours, to show off new- 
style strapped pants at 12^^ cents per leg per hourf 37^ 

Aug. 17. To promenade, as usual, and large customer brought 

(fiit man,) , 60 

Aug, 18. To do do (medium size,) 25 

Aug. 19. To do do (smaU man and bad pay,) 6 

82 96i 

The itran clueflj disputed in this bill was the very moderate 
cluffge of two pennies for the dickey. Upon my word of honor, 
this wets not an unreasonable price for that dickey. It was one 
of the deanest and prettiest little dickeys I ever saw ; and I 
have good reason to believe that it effected the sale of three Pe- 
tershams. The elder partner of the firm, however, would allow 
me only one penny of the charge, and took it upon himself to 
show in what manner four of the same sized conveniences could 
be got out of a sheet of foolscap. But it is needless to say that 
I fitood upon the principle of the thing. Business is business, 
and should be done in a business way. There was no system 
whatever in swindling me out of a p>enny — a clear fraud of fifty 
per cent — no method in any respect I left at once the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Cut and Comeagain, and set up in the Eye-Sore 
line by myself-^one of the most lucrative, respectable and inde- 
pendent of the ordinary occupations. 

My strict integrity, economy, and rigorous business habits, here 
again came into play. I found myself driving a flourishing trade, 
and socm became a nuu^ed man upon ' Change.' The truth is, I 
never dabbled in flashy matters, but jogged cm in the good old 
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sober routine of the calling- — a calling in which I should, no 
doubt, have remained to the present hour, but for a little accident 
which happened to me in the prosecution of one of the usual busi- 
ness operations of the profession. Whenever a rich old hunks, 
or prodigal heir, or bankrupt corporation, gets into the notion of 
putting up a palace, there is no such thing in the world as stop- 
ping either of them, and this every intelligent person knows. The 
fact in question is indeed the basis of the Eye-Sore trade. Aabogo, 
therefore, as a building project is fairly afoot bj^one of these par- 
ties, we merchants secure a nice comer of the lot in cont^apla* 
tion, or a prime little situation just adjoining or right in front. 
This done, we wait until the palace is half-way up, and then we 
pay some tasty architect to run us up an ornamental mud hovel, 
right against it ; or a Down-East or Dutch Pagoda, or a pig-sty, 
or an ingenious little bit of fancy w6rk, either Esquimau, Kicka- 
poo, or Hottentot. Of course, we can't afford to take these 
structures down under a bonus of five hundred per cent upon 
the prime cost of our lot and plaster. Can we ? I ask the 
question. I ask it of business men. It would be irrational to 
suppose that we can. And yet there was a rascally corporation 
which asked me to do this very thing — this very iMn§ I I did 
not reply to their absurd proposition, of course ; but I felt it a 
duty to go that same night, and lamp;-black the whole of their 
palace. For this, the unreasonable villains dapped me into jail ; 
and the gentlemen of the Eye-Sore trade oould not well avoid 
cutting my connection when I came out. 

The Assault and Battery business, into which I wasnow forced 
to adventure for a livelihood, was somewhat ill-adapted to the 
delicate nature of my constitution ; but I went to work in it with 
a good^ heart, and found my account, here as heretofore, in those 
stem habits of methodical accuracy which had been thumped 
into me by that delightful old nurse — I would indeed be the 
basest of men not to remember her well in my will. By observ- 
ing, as 1 say, the strictest system in all my dealings, and keeping 
a well-regulated set of books, I was enabled to get over many 
serious difficulties, and, in the end, to establish myself very 
decently in the profession. The truth is, that few individuals, in 
any line, did a snugger little business than J. I will just oopy a 
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page or so out of my Day-Book; and this will save me the 
necessity of blowing my own trumpet — a contemptible practice, 
of which no high-minded man will be guilty. Now, the Day- 
Book is a thing that don't lie. 

"Jan. 1. — New Year's day. Met Snap in the street, groggy. 
Mem — hell do. Met Gruff shortly afterwards, blind drunk. 
Mem — ^he'U answer too. Entered both gentlemen in my Ledger, 
and opened a running account with each. 

" Jan 2. — Saw Snap at the Exchange, and went up and trod on 
his toe. Doubled his fist and knocked me down. Good ! — ^got 
up again. Some trifling difficulty with Bag, my attorney. I 
want the damages at a thousand, but he says that, for so simple 
a knock-down, we can't lay them at more than five, hundred. 
Mem — ^must get rid of Bag— no system at alL 

" Jan. 3. — Went to the theatre, to look for Gruff. Saw him 
sitting in a side box, in the second tier, between a fat lady and a 
lean one. Quizzed the whole party through an opera-glass, till 
I saw the fat lady blush and whisper to G. Went round, then, 
into the box, and put my nose within reach of his hand. Wouldn't 
pull it — ^no go. Blew it, and tried again — ^no go. Sat down 
then, and winked at the lean lady, when I had the high satisfac- 
tion of finding him lift; me up by the nape of the neck, and fling 
me over into the pit. Neck dislocated, and right leg capitally 
splintered. Went home in high glee, drank a bottle of cham- 
pagne, and booked the young man for five thousand. Bag says 
it'll do. 

" Feb. 15. — Compromised the case of Mr. Snap. Amount 
entered in Joumal-^fifty cents — which see, 

" Feb. 16. — Cast by that villain, Gruff, who made me a present 
of five dollars. Costs of suit, four dollars and twenty-five cents. 
Nett profit — see Journal — seventy-five cents." 

Now, here is a clear gain, in a very brief period, of no less 
than one dollar and twenty five cents — ^this is in the mere cases 
of Snap and Gruff; and I solemnly assure the reader that these 
extracts are taken at random from my Day-Book. 

It's an old saying, and a true one, however, that money is 
nothing in comparison with health. I found the exactions of 
the profession somewhat too much for my delicate state of body ; 
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and, discovering, at last, that I was knocked all out of shi^, so 
tbat I did't know Terj well what to make of the matter, and so 
that my friends, when they met me in the street, conld'nt tell 
that I was Peter Profit at all, it occurred to me that the best 
expedient I could adopt, was to alter my line of business. I 
turned mj attention, therefore, to Mud-Dabbling, and ccmtinued 
it for some years. 

The worst of this occupation, is, that too many people take a 
fancy to it, and the competition is in consequence excessive. 
Every ignoramus of a fellow who finds that he hasn't brains in 
sufficient quantity to make his way as a walking advertiser, or 
an eye-sore-prig, or a salt and batter man, thinks, of course, that 
hell answer very well as a dabbler of mud. But there never 
was entertained a. more erroneous idea than that it requires no 
brains to mud-dabble. Especially, there is nothing to be made ia 
this way without method. I did only a retsul business myself, 
but my old habits of system carried me swinmiingly along. I 
selected my street-crossing, in the first place, with great 
deliberation, and I never put down a broom in any part of the 
town but that. I took care, too, to have a nice little puddle at 
hand, which I could get at in a minute. By these means I got 
to be well known as a man to be trusted ; and this is one-half 
the battle, let me tell you, in trade. Nobody ever ftuled to 
pitch me a copper, and got over uty crossing with a dean pair of 
pantaloons. And, as my business habits, in this respect, w^ere 
sufficiently understood, I never met with any attempt at imposi- 
tion. I would'nt have put up with it, if I had. Never imposing 
upon any one myself, I suffered no one to play the possum with 
me. The frauds of the banks of course I could'nt help. Their 
suspension put me to ruinous inconvenience. These, however, 
are not individuals, but corporations ; and corporations, it is very 
well known, have neither bodies to be kicked, nor souls to be 
damned. 

I was making money at this business, when, in an evil mo- 
ment, I was induced to merge in the Cur-Spattering — a some- 
what analogous, but, by no means, so respectable a profession. 
My location, to be sure, was an excellent one, being central, and 
I had capital blacking and brushes. My little dog, too, was 
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quite fat and up to dl varieties of snuff. He had been in the 
trade a l>ng time, and, I may say, understood it Our general 
routine was this ; — Pompey, having rolled himself well in the 
mud, sat upon end at the shop door, until he observed a dandy 
approaching in bright boots. He then proceeded to meet him, 
and gave the Wellingtons a rub or two with his wool. Then 
the dandy swore very much, and looked about for a boot-black. 
There 1 was, full in his view, with blacking and brushes. It 
was only a minute's work, and then came a sixpence. This did 
moderately well for a time ; — ^in feet, I was not avaricious, but 
B^y dog was. I allowed him a third of the profit, but he was 
advised to insist upon half. This I could'nt stand — so we 
quarrelled and parted. 

I next tried my hand at the Organ-grinding for a while, and 
may say that I m^de out pretty well. It is a plain, straight- 
forward business, and requires no particular abilities. You can 
get a musio-mill for a mere song, and, to put it in order, you 
have but to open the works, and give them three or four smart 
raps with a hammer. It improves the tone of the thing, for 
business purposes, more than you can imagine. This done, you 
have only to stroll along, with the mill on your back, until you 
see tan-bark in the street, and a knocker wrapped up in buck- 
skin. Th^n you stop and grind ; looking as if you meant to stop 
and grind till doomsday. Presently a window opens, and scnne- 
body pitches you a sixpence, with a request to ^^ Hush up and 
go on," &c. I am aware that some grinders have actually 
afforded to " go on*' for this sum ; but for my part, I found the 
necessary outlay of capital too great, to permit of my "going on" 
under a shilling. 

At this occupation I did a good deal ; but, somehow, I was 
not quite satisfied, and so finally abandoned it. The truth is, I 
labored under the disadvantage of having no monkey — and 
American streets are io muddy, and a Democratic rabble is so 
obtrusive, and so full of demnition mischievous little boys. 

I was now out of employment for some months, but at length 
succeeded, by dint of great interest, in procuring a situation in 
the Sham-Post. The duties, here, are simple, and not altogether 
unprofitable. For example :«— very early in the morning I had 
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to make up my packet of sham letters. Upon the inside of each 
of these I had to scrawl a few lines — on any subject which 
occurred to me as sufficiently mysterious — signing all the epistles 
Tom Dobson, or Bobby Tompkins, or anything in that way. 
Haying folded and sealed all, and stamped them with sham post- 
marks — ^New Orieans, Bengal, Botany Bay, or any other place 
a great way off— I set out, forthwith, upon my daily route, as if 
in a very great hurry. I always called at the big houses to 
deliver the letters, and receive the postage. Nobody hesitates 
at paying for a letter — especially for a double one^ — ^people are 
such fools — and it was no trouble to get round a comer before 
there was time to open the epistles. The wol^t of this pro- 
fession was, that I had to walk so much and so fast ; and so 
frequently to vary my route. Besides, I had serious scruples 
of conscience. I can't bear to hear innocent individuals abused 
— and the way the whole town took to cursing Tom Dobson and 
Bobby Tompkins, was really awful to hear. I washed my hands 
of the matter in disgust. 

My eighth and last speculation has been in the Cat-Growing 
way. I have found this a most pleasant and lucrative business, 
and, really, no trouble at all. The country, it is well known, 
has become infested with cats — ^so much so of late, that a petition 
for relief, most numerously and respectably signed, was brought 
before the legislature at its late memorable session. The 
assembly, at this epoch, was unusually well-informed, and, 
having passed many other wise and wholesome enactments, it 
crowned all with the Cat-Act In its original form, this Jaw 
offered a premium for cat-Aeo^, (fourpence a-piece) but the 
Senate succeeded in amending the main clause, so as to substi- 
tute the word "to*&" for "heads." This amendment was so 
obviously proper, that the house concurred in it nem. c<nu 

As soon as the Governor had signed the bill, I invested my 
whole estate in the purchase of Toms and Tabbies. At first, I could 
only afford to feed them upon mice (which are cheap), but they 
fulfilled the Scriptural injunction at so marvellous a rate, that I 
at length considered it my best policy to be liberal, and so indulged 
them in oysters and turtle. Their tails, at a legislative price, now 
bring me in a good income ; for I have discovered a way, in 
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which, by means of Macassar oil, I can force three crops in a 
year. It delights me to find, too, that the animals soon get 
accustomed to the thing, and would rather have the appendages 
cut off than otherwise. I consider, myself, therefore, a made 
man, and am bargaining for a country seat on the Hudson. 
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THE LANDSCAPE GARDEN- 



The |:aTdeii like a ladj fair wu cut, 

That lay as if she slnmbered in delight, 
And to the open skies her eyes did shot ; 

The BEQre fields of heaven were 'semhled rif ht 

In a large round set -with the flo-w'rs of light : 
The flowers de luce and the round sparks of dew 
That hung upon their azure leaves, did show 
Like twinkling stars that sparkle in the evening hlne. 

GxLBs Flxtchcb. 



No more remarkable man ever lived than my friend, the yomig 
Ellison. He was remarkable in the entire and continuous pro- 
fusion of good gifts ever lavished upon him by fortune. From 
his cradle to his grave, a gale of the blandest prosperity bore 
him along. Nor do I use the word Prosperity in its mere 
worldly or external sense, I mean it as synonymous with hap- 
piness. The person of whom I speak, seemed bom for the par- 
pose of foreshadowing the wild doctrines of Turgofc, Price, 
Priestly, and Condorcet— of exemplifying, by individual instance, 
what has been deemed the mere chimera of the perfectionists. 
In the brief existence of Ellison, I fancy that I have seen refuted 
the dogma — that in man's physical and spiritual nature, lies some 
hidden principle, the antagonist of Bliss. An intimate and 
anxious examination of his career, has taught me to understand 
that, in general, from the violation of a few stmple laws of 
Humanity, arises the Wretchedness of mankind; that, as a 
species, we have in our possession the as yet unwrought elements 
of Content ; and that, even now, in the present blindness and 
darkness of all idea on the great question of the Social Condi- 
tion, it is not impossible that Man, the individual, under certain 
unusual and highly fortuitous conditions, may be happy. 
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With opinions such as these was my young friend inlly im- 
bued ; and thus is it especially worthy of observation that the 
uninterrupted enjoyment which distinguished his life was in great 
part the result of preconcert. It is, indeed, evident, that with 
less of the instinctive philosophy which, now and then, stands so 
well in the stead of experience, Mr. Elliscm would have found 
himself predpitated, by the very extraordinary successes of his 
life, into the common vortex of Unhappiness which yawns for 
^ose 0£ pre-eminent endowments. But it is by no means my 
present object to peo an ^say on Happiness. The ideas of my 
friend may be hummed up in a few words. He admitted but 
ibar unvarying laws, or rather , elementary principles, of Bliss. 
That whieh he eomadered chief, was (strange to say !) the simple 
and purely physi<^ one of free exercise in the <^n air. " The 
healU^** he said, ** attainable by other means than this is scarcely 
worth the name." He pointed to the tillers of the earth — the 
only pec^e who, as a class, are proverbially more happy than 
o^ers: — aad then he instanced tke high ecstacies of the fox- 
hunter. His second principle was the love of woman. His third 
was the contempt of ambition. His fourth was an object of 
unceaaing pursuit ; and he held that, other things being equal, 
the extent oi happiness was proportioned to the spirituality of 
this ot^ec^ 

I ha^e said that Ellison wa& remarkable in the continuous 
prolusioQ of good gifts lavished upon him by Fortune. In per- 
sonal, grace and beaiity he exceeded all men. His intellect 
was of that order to whieh the sUtainment of knowledge is less a 
l^bor than a necessity and an intuition. His family was one of 
the most illustrious of the empire. His bride was the loveliest 
and most devoted of women. His possessipns had been always 
maple ; but, upon the attainment of his erne and twentieth year, 
it was discovered that one of those extraordinary freaks of Fate 
had been played in his behalf, which startle the whole social 
world amid which they occur, and seldom feil radically to alter 
tJie entire moral constitution of those who are their objects. It 
appears that about one hundred years prior to Mr. Ellison's 
attainment of his majority, there had died, in a remote province, 
one Mr. Seabright Ellison. This gentlema,n had amassed a 
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princelj fortune, and, having no very immediate connectimiSy 
conceived the whim of suffering his wealth to accumulate for a 
century after his decease. Minutely and sagaciously directing 
the various modes of investment, he bequeathed the aggregate 
amount to the nearest of blood, bearing the name Ellison, who 
should be alive at the end of the hundred years. Manj futile 
attempts had been made to set aside this singular bequest ; their 
ex post fado c^BTBder rendered them abortive; but the atten- 
tion of a jealous government was aroused, and a decree finally 
obtained, forbidding all similar accumulations. This act did not 
prevent young Ellison, upon his twenty-first birth-day, from 
entering into possession, as the heir of his ancestor Seabright, of 
a fortune of four hundred and fifty rmllions of dollars.* 

When it had become definitely known that such was the enor- 
mous wealth inherited, there were, of course, many speculations 
as to the mode of its disposal. The gigantic magnitude and the 
immediately available nature of the sum, dazzled and bewilder- 
ed all who thought upon the topic. The possessor of any appre^ 
ctable amount of money might have been imagined to perform 
any one of. a thousand things. With riches merely surpassing 
those of any citizen, it would have been easy to suppose him 
engaging to supreme excess in the fashionable extravagances <^ 
his time ; or busying himself with political intrigues ; or aiming 
at ministerial power ; or purchasing increase of nobility ; or 
devising gorgeous architectural piles ; or collecting large sped- 
mens of Virtu ; or playing the munificent patron of Letters and 
Art ; or endowing and bestowing his name upon extensive insti- 
tutions of charity. But, for the inconceivable wealth in the 
actual possession of the young heir, these objects and all ordi- 
nary objects were felt to be inadequate. Recourse was had to 
figures ; and figures but sufficed to confound. It was seen, that 

* An incident similaT in outline to the one here imagined, occurred, not 
very long ago. in England. The name of the fortunate heir (who still Hren,) 
is Thelluson. I first saw an account of this matter in the ** Tour** of Prince 
Puckler Muskau. He makes the sum received ninety millioiis of pounds, 
and observes, with much force, that " in the contemplation of so vast a sum, 
and of the services to which it might be applied, there is something even of 
the sublime.** To suit the views of this article, I have followed the Prince*8 
statement — a grossly exaggerated one, no doubt. 
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even at three per cent^ the annual income of the inheritance 
amounted to no less than thirteen millions and five hundred 
thousand doUars ; which was one million and one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand per month ; or thirty-six thousand, nine 
hundred and eighty-six per day ; or one thousand five hundred 
and forty-one pw hour; or six and twenty dollars for every 
minute that fiew. Thus, the usual track of supposition was 
thoroughly brt^en up. Men knew not what to imagine. There 
were some who even conceived that Mr. Ellison would divest 
himself forthwith of at least two-thirds of his fortune as of 
utterly superfluous ppul^ice ; enriching whole troops of his rela- 
tives by division of his superabundance. 

I was not surprised, however, to perceive that he had long 
made up his nund upon a topic which had occasioned so much 
of discussion to his friends. Nor was I greatly astonished at 
the nature of his decision. In the widest and noblest sense, he 
was a poet. He comprehended, moreover, the true character, 
the august aims, the supreme majesty and dignity of the poetic 
sentiment. The proper gratificaticm of the sentiment he iu- 
stinctively felt to lie in the creation of novel forms of Beauty. 
Some peculiarities, either in his early education, or in the nature 
of his intellect, had tinged with what is termed materialism the 
whole cast of his ethical speculations ; and it was this bias, per- 
haps, which imperceptibly led him to perceive that the most 
advants^eous, if not the sole legitimate field for the exercise of 
the poetic sentiment, was to be found in the creaticm of novel 
moods of purely physical loveliness. Thus it happened that he 
became neither musician nor poet; if we use this latter term in 
its every-day acceptation. Or it might have been that he be- 
came neither the one nor the other, in pursuance of an idea of 
his which I have already mentioned — ^the idea, that in the con- 
tempt of ambition lay one of the essential principles of happi- 
ness on earth. Is it not, indeed, possible that while a high order 
of genius is necessarily ambitious, the highest is invariably above 
that which is termed ambition ? And may it not thus happen 
that many far greater than Milton, have contentedly remained 
** mute and inglorious ?" I believe that the world has never yet 
seen, and that, unless through some series of accidents goading 
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the noblest order of mind into distast^l exertion, the world 
will never behold that full extent of triumphant execution, in the 
richer productions of Art, of which the human nature is abso- 
lutely capable. 

Mr. £llison became neither musician nor poet; although no 
man lived more profoundly enamored both of Music and the 
Muse. Under other drcumstances than those which invested 
him, it is not impossible that he would have become a painter. 
The field of sculpture, although in its nature rigidly poettcid, 
was too limited in its extent and in its consequences, to have 
occupied, at any time, much of his attention. And I have now 
mentioned all the provinces in which even the most liberal un- 
derstanding of the poetic sentiment has declared this sentiment 
capable of expatiating. I mean the most liberc^ public or recog^ 
nized conception of the idea involved in the phrase ^ poetic sen- 
timent" But Mr. £llison imagined that the richest, and alto- 
gether the most natural and most suitable province, had been 
blindly neglected. No definition had spoken c^ the Landscape* 
Gardener^ as of the poet ; yet my friend could not fail to per- 
ceive that the creation of the Landscape-^Garden offered to the 
true muse the most magnificent of opportunities. Here was, 
indeed, the fairest field for the display of invendon, or imagina- 
tion, in the endless combining of forms of novel Beauty; the 
elements which should enter into combination being, at all times^ 
and by a vast superiority, the most glorious which the e«rth 
could afford. In the multiform of the tree, and in the multicok^ 
of the flower, he recognized the most direct and the most 
energetic efforts oi Nature at physical loveliness. And in the 
direction or concentration of this effort, or, still more prqjerly, 
in its adaptation to the ^es which were to behold it upon emrth, 
he perceived that he should be employing the best means — 
laboring to the greatest advantage — ^in the« fulfilment of his 
destiny as Poet 

'^ Its adaptation to the eyes which were to behold it upon 
earth." In his explanation of this phraseology, Mr. Ellison did 
mudi towards solving what has always seemed to me an enigma* 
I mean the fact (which none but the ignorant dispute), that no 
such c(»nbinations of scenery exist in Nature as the painter of 
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genins has in his power to produoe. No such Paradises are to 
be found in reality as have glowed upon the canvass of Claude. 
In the most enchanting of natural landscapes, there tirill alwaji 
be found a defect or an excess — ^manj excesses and defects. 
While the component parts may exceed, indiridually, the highest 
skill of ths artist, the mrangement of the parts will always be 
susceptible of improvement In short, no position can be at- 
tained, £rom which an artistical eye, looking steadify, will not 
find matter of offence, in what is technically termed the composi- 
tion of a natural landscape. And yet how unmtelligible is this ! 
In all other matters we are jdstly instructed to regard Nature as 
supreme. With her details we shrink from competition. Who 
shall presume to imitate the colors of the tulip, or to improve 
the proportions of the lily of the valley ? The criticism which 
says, of sculpture or of pcwrtraiture, that " Nature is to be ex- 
alted rather than imitated^'' is in error. No pictorial or sculp- 
tural combinations of points of human loveliness, do more than 
approach the living and breathing human beauty as it gladdens 
our daibjT pi^. Byron, who ofien erred, erred not in saying, 

Fve seen more living beauty, ripe and real. 
Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal. 

In landscape alone is the principle of the critic true ; and, hav- 
ing felt its truth here, it is but the headlong spirit of generaliza- 
tion which has induced him to pronounce it true throughout aU 
the domains of Art. Having, I say, fdt its truth here. For 
the feeling is no affectation or chimera. The mathematics 
afford no more absolute demonstrations, than the sentiment of his 
Art yields to the artist. He not only believes, but positively 
hnmas^ that such and such apparently arbitrary arrangements of 
matter, or form, constitute, and alone constitute, the true Beauty. 
Yet his reasons have not yet been matured into expression. It 
remains for a more profound analysis than the world has yet 
seen, fully to investigate and express them. Nevertheless is he 
confirmed in his instinctive opinions, by the concurrence of all 
his compeers. Let a composition be defective ; let an emenda- 
tion be wrought in its mere arrangement of fojm ; let this emen- 
daticm be submitted to every artist in the worid ; by each will 
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its necessity be admitted. And even far more than this; in 
remedy of the defective composition, each insulated member of 
the fraternity will suggest the identical emendation. 

I repeat that in landscape arrangements, or collocations alone, 
k the phydccH Nature susceptible of ^ exaltation/' and that» 
therefore, her susceptibility of improvement at this <me point, 
was a mystery which, hitherto I had been unable to solve. It 
was Mr. Ellison who first suggested the idea that what we 
regarded as improvement or exaltation of the natural beauty, 
was really such, as respected only the mcNrtal or hiunan poitU of 
view ; that each alteration or disturbance of the primitive scenery 
might possibly ^ect a blemish in the picture, if we could sup- 
pose this picture viewed <xt large from some remote point in the 
heavens. *' It is easily understood," sa)rs Mr. Ellison, " that 
what might improve a closely scrutinized detail, might, at the 
same time, injure a general and more distantly-observed effect." 
He spoke upon this topic with warmth : regarding not so much 
its immediate or obvious importance, (which is little,) as the 
character of the conclusions to which it might lead, or of the 
collateral propositions which it might serve to corroborate or 
sustain. There might he a class of beings, human once, but now 
to humanity invisible, for whose scrutiny, and for whose refined 
appreciation of the beautiful, mwe especially than for our own, 
had been set in order by God the great landscape-garden of the 
whole earth. 

In the course of our discussion, my young friend took occasion 
to quote some passages from a writer who has been supposed to 
have well treated this theme. 

" There are, properly," he writes, " but two styles of landscape- 
gardening, the natural and the artificial. One seeks to recall 
the original beauty of the country, by adapting its means to the 
surrounding scenery; cultivating trees in harmony with the 
hills or plain of the neighboring land ; detecting and bringing 
into practice those nice relations of size, proportion, and color 
which, hid from the common observer, are revealed everywhere 
to the experienced student of nature. The result of the natural 
style of gardening, is seen rather in the absence of all defects 
and ineongruities — ^in the prevalence of a beauti^ hf^rmxmj and 
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order, than in the creation of any special wonders or miracles. 
The artificial style has as many varieties as there are different 
tastes to gratify. It has a certain general relation to the various 
styles of building. There are the stately avenues and retire- 
ments of Versailles ; Italian terraces ; and a various mixed old 
English style, which bears some relation to the domestic Grothic 
or English Elizabethan architecture. Whatever may be said 
against the abuses of the artificial landscape-gardening, a mix- 
ture of pure art in a garden scene, adds to it a great beauty. 
This is pitftly pleasing to the eye, by the show of order and 
design, and partly moral. A terrace, with an old moss-covered 
balustrade, calls up at once to the eye, the fair forms that have 
passed there in other days. The slightest exhibition of art is an 
evidence of care and human interest.*' 

" From what I have already observed,*' said Mr. Ellison, 
''you will understand that I reject the idea, here expressed, of 
•recalling the original beauty of the country.' The original 
beauty is never so great as that which may be introduced. Of 
course, much depends upon the selection of a spot with capaUlu 
Hes,^ What is said in respect to the ' detecting and bringing 
into practice those nice relations of size, proportion, and color,' 
is a mere vagueness of speech, which may mean much, or little, 
or nothing, and which guides in no degree. That the true ' result 
of the natural style of gardening is seen rather in the absence 
of all defects and incongruities, than in the creation of any 
special wonders or miracles,' is a proposition better suited to the 
grovelling apprehension of the herd, than to the fervid dreams 
of the man of genius. The merit suggested is, at best, negative, 
and appertains to that hobbling criticism which, in letters, would 
elevate Addison into apotheosis. In truth, while that merit which 
consists in the mere avoiding demerit, appeals directly to the 
understanding, and can thus be foreshadowed in Evle, the loftier 
merit, which breathes and fiames in invention or creation, can 
be apprehended solely in its results. Rule applies but to the 
excellences of avoidance — to the virtues which deny or refrain. 
Beyond these the critical art can but suggest. We may be in- 
structed to build an Odyssey, but it is in vain that we are told 
how to conceive a * Tempest,' an * Inferno/ a * Prometheus Bounds' 
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a * Nightingale,' such as that of Keats, or the ' Sensitive Plant' 
of Shelley. But, the thing done, the wonder accomplished, and 
the capacity for apprehension becomes universaL The sophists 
of the negativfi school, who through inability to create, have 
scofied at creation, are now found the loudest in applause. What, 
in its chrysaUs condition of principle, affircmted their demure 
reason, never fails, in its maturity of accomplishment, to ex- 
tort admiration from their instinct of the beautiful or of the 
sublime. 

" Our author's observations on the artificial style of garden- 
ing," continued Mr. Ellison, "are less objectionable. ^A mix- 
ture of pure art in a garden scene, adds to it a great beauty.' 
This is just ; and the reference to the sense of human interest is 
equally so. I repeat that the principle here expressed, is incon- 
trovertible ; but there may he something even beyond it There 
may be an object in full keeping with the principle suggested — 
an object unattainable by the means ordinarily in possession of 
mankind, yet which, if attained, would lend a charm to the land- 
scape-garden immeasurably surpassing that which a merely 
human interest could bestow. The true poet possessed of v^rj 
unusual pecuniary resources^ might possibly^ while retaining the 
necessary idea of art or interest or cidture, so imbue his designs 
at once with extent and novelty of Beauty, as to convey the 
sentiment of spiritual interference. It will be seen that, in 
bringing about such result, he secures all the advantages of 
{Merest or design^ while relieving his work of all the harshness 
and technicality of Art. In the most rugged of wildernesses — 
in the most savage of the scenes of pure Nature — there is appa- 
rent the art of a Creator ; yet is this art apparent only to reflec- 
tion ; in no respect has it the obvious force of a feeling. Now, 
if we imagine this sense of the Almighty Design to be harmon" 
ized in a measurable degree ; if we suppose a landscape whose 
combined strangeness, vastness, definitiveness, and magnificence, 
shall inspire the idea of culture, or care, or superintendence, on 
the part of intelligences superior yet akin to humanity — then 
the sentiment of interest is preserved, while the Art is made to 
assume the air of an intermediate or secondary Nature — a Nature 
which is not Grod, nor an emanation of God, but which still is 
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Nature, in the sense that it is the handi-work of the angels that 
hover between man and Grod." 

It was in devoting his gigantic wealth to the practical embodi- 
ment of a vision such as this — in the free exercise in the open 
air, which resulted from personal direction of his plans — ^in the 
continuous and unceasing object which these plans afforded 
— ^in the higji spiritualEty of the object itself — ^in the con- 
tempt of ambition whicH it enabled him more to feel than 
to affect — and, lastly, it was in the companionship and sympathy 
of a devoted wife, that Ellison thought to find, and foundj an 
exemption from the ordinary cares of Humanity, with a far 
greater amount of positive happiness than ever glowed in the 
rapt day-dreams of De Stael. 
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Peshaps no exhibition of the kind has ever elidted so 
general attention as the Chess-Player of MaelzeL Wherever 
seen it has been an object of intense curiosity, to aU persons who 
think. Yet the question of its modiu opercmdi is still undeter- 
mined. Nothing has been written on this topic which can be 
considered as decisive — and accordingly we find everywhere 
men of mechanical genius, of great general acuteness, and dis- 
criminative understanding, who make no scruple in pronouncing 
the Automaton a pure machine^ unconnected with human agenc j 
in its movements, and coni^quently, beyond all comparison, the 
most astonishing of the inventions of mankind. And such it 
would undoubtedly be, were they right in their supposition. 
Assuming this hypothesis, it would be grossly absurd to compare 
with the Chess-Player, any similar thing of either modern or 
ancient days. Yet there have been many and wonderful auto- 
mata. In Brewster's Letters on Natural Mi^c, we have an 
account of the most remarkable. Among these may be mention- 
ed, as having beyond doubt existed, firstly, the coach invented 
by M. Camus for the amusement of Louis XIV. when a diikL 
A table, about four feet square, was introduced into the room 
appropriated for the exhibition. Upon this table was placed a 
carriage six inches in length, made of wood, and drawn by two 
horses of the same material. One window being down, a lady 
was seen on the back seat. A coachman held the reins on the 
box, and a footman and page were in their places behind. M. 
Pamus now touched a spring; whereupon the coachman smacked 
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his whip, and the horses proceeded in a natural manner, along 
the edge of the table, drawing after them the carriage. Having 
gone as far as possible in this direction, a sudden turn was made 
to the left, and the vehicle was driven at right angles to its 
former course, and still closely along the edge of the table. In 
this way the coach proceeded until it arrived opposite the chair 
of the yoirag prince. It then stopped, the page descended and 
opened the door, the lady alighted, and presented a petition to 
her sovereign. She then re-entered. The page put up the 
steps, closed the door, and resumed his station. The coachman 
whipped his horses, and the carriage was driven back to its 
original position. 

The magician of M. Maillardet is also worthy of notice. We 
copy the following account of it from the Letters before mentioned 
of Dr. B., who derived his information principally from the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. 

^ One of the most popular pieces of mechanism which we 
have seen, is the Magician constructed by M. Maillardet, for the 
purpose of answering certain given questions. A figure, dressed 
like a magician, appears seated at the bottom of a wall, holding 
a wand in one hand, and a book in the other. A number of 
questions, ready prepared, are inscribed on oval medallions, and 
the spectator takes any of these he chooses, and to which he 
wishes an answer, and having placed it in a drawer ready to 
receive it, the drawer shuts with a spring till the answer is re- 
turned. The magician then arises from his seat, bows his head, 
describes circles with his wand, and consulting the book as if in 
deep thought, he lifts it towards his face. Having thus appeared 
to ponder over the proposed question, he raises his wand, and 
striking with it the wall above his head, two folding doors fly 
open, and display an appropriate answer to the question. The 
doors again close, the magician resumes his original position, 
and the drawer opens to return the medalHon. There are twenty 
of these medallions, all containing different questions, to which 
the magician returns the most suitable and striking answers. 
The medallions are thin plates of brass, of an elliptical form, 
exactly resembling each other. Some of the medallions have a 
question inscribed on each side, both of which the magidaa 
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answers in succession. If the drawer is sbut witlumt a medal- 
lion being put in it, the magician rises, consults his book, shakes 
his head, and resumes his seat. The folding doors remain shnt, 
and the drawer is returned empty. J£ two medallions are put 
into the drawer together, an answer is returned cmly to the lower 
one. When the machinery is wound up, the movements con- 
tinue about an hour, during which time about ^fly questicnis tobj 
be answered. The inventor stated that the means by which the 
different medallions acted upon the machinery, so as to produce 
the proper answers to the questions which they contained, were 
extremely simple." 

The duck of Yaucanson was still more remarkaUe. It was 
of the size of life, and so perfect an imitation of the Uving 
animal that all the spectators were deceived. It executed, says 
Brewster, all the natural movements and gestures, it eat and 
drank with avidity, performed all the quick motions of the h^bd 
and throat which are peculiar to the duck, and like it muddled 
the water which it drank with its bill. It produced also the 
sound of quacking in the most natural manner. la the anato- 
mical structure the artists exhibited the highest skill. Every 
bone in the real duck had its representative in the autcuni^n, 
and its wings were anatomically exact. Every cavity, i^physi% 
and curvature was imitated, and each bone executed its proper 
movements. When corn was thrown down before it, the duck 
stretched out its neck to pick it up, swallowed, and digested it.* 

But if these machines were ingenious, what shall we think of 
the calculating machine of Mr. Babbage ? What shall we think 
of an engine of wood and metal which can not only compute as- 
tronomical and navigation tables to any given extent, but render 
the exactitude of its operations mathematically certain through 
its power of correcting its possible errors ? What shall we think 
of a machine which can not only accomphsh all this, but actually 
print off its elaborate results, when obtained, without the slight- 
est intervention of the intellect of man ? It will, perhaps, be 
said, in reply, that a machine such as we have described is alto- 

♦ Under the head Androides in the Edinburgh Encyclopsdia maybe 
found a full account of the principal automata of ancient and modem 
times. 
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gether aboTe comparison with Ihe Chess-Player of Maelzel. By 
no zoeans — it is altogether beneath it — that is to say provided we 
assume (what should never for a moment be assumed) that the 
Cbess-Player is a j»wre machine^ and performs it operations with- 
out any immediate human agency. Arithmetical or algebraical 
calculations are, from their very nature, fixed and determinate. 
Certain d(da being given, certain results necessarily and inevita- 
bly follow. These results have dependence upon nothing, and 
are influenced by nothing but the dcUa originally given. And 
the question to be solved proceeds, or should proceed, to its final 
determination, by a succest^ion of unerring steps liable to no 
change, aad subject to no modification. This being the case, we 
eaaiwitiiout difficulty conceive the po$8ihility of so arranging a 
piece of mechanism, that upon starting it in accordance with the 
daid of the question to be solved, it should continue its move- 
ments, regularly, progressively, and undeviatingly towards the 
required solution, since these movements, however complex, are 
never imagined to be c^herwise than finite and determinate. But 
tiie case ia widely different with the Chess-Player. With him 
there is no determinate progression. No one move in chess ne- 
cessarily foUows upoai any one other. From no particular dis- 
position of the men at one period of a game can we predicate 
their disposition at a different period. Let us place ihe first move 
m a game of chess, in juxta-position with the data of an algebra- 
ical question, and their great difference will be immediately per- 
ceived. From the latter — ^from the data — the second step of the 
question, dependent thereupon, inevitably follows. It is modeled 
by the data. It must be thus and not otherwise. But from the 
first move in the game of chess no especial second move follows 
of necessity. In the algebraical question, as it proceeds towards 
solution, the certainty of its operations remains altogether unim- 
paired. The second step having been a consequence of the data^ 
the third step is equally a consequence of the second, the fourth of 
the third, the fifth of the fourth, and so on, and not possibly other- 
wise, to the end. But in proportion to the progress made in a 
game of chess, is the uncertainty of each ensuing move. A few 
moves having been made, no step is certain. Different spectators 
of the game would advise different moves. All is then dependent 
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upon tbe variable judgment of the players. Now even granting 
(what should not be granted) that the movements of the Auto- 
maton Chess-Player were m themselves determinate, they would 
be necessarily interrupted and disarranged by the indeterminate 
will of his antagonist. There is then no analogy whatever be- 
tween the operations of the Chess-Player, and those of the cal- 
culating machine of Mr. Babbage, and if we choose to call the 
former a pure machine we must be prepared to admit that it is, 
beyond all comparison, the most wonderful of the inv^iticms of 
mankind. Its original projector, however. Baron Kempelen^ 
had no scruple in declaring it to be a " very ordinary piece of 
mechanism — a bagatelle whose effects appeared so marvellona 
only from the boldness of the conception, and the fortunate 
choice of the methods adopted for promoting the illusion." But 
it is. needless to dwell upon this point. It is quite certain that 
the operations of the Automaton are regukted by mindy and by 
nothing else. Indeed this matter is susceptible of a mathemati- 
cal demonstration, a priori. The only question then is of the 
manner in which human agency is brought to bear. Before en- 
tering upon this subject it would be as weU to give a brief his- 
tory and description of the Chess-Player for the benefit of such 
of our readers as may never have had an opportunity of witness- 
ing Mr. Maelzel's exhibition. 




000 



The Automaton Chess-Player was invented m 1769, by Baron 
Kempelen, a nobleman of Presburg, in Hungary, who afterwards 
disposed of it, together with the secret of its operations, to its 
present possess^H*.* Soon after its completion it was exhibited 

* Thiif was written in 1835, when Mr. Maelzel, recently deceased, waf 
exhibiting the Chess-Player in the United Sutes. It is now (1856) we be- 
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in Presburgh, Paris, Vienna, and other continental cities. In 
1783 and 1784, it was taken to London by Mr. Maelzel. Of 
late years it has visited the principal towns in the United States. 
Wherever seen, the most intense curiosity was excited by its 
appearance, and numerous have been the attempts, by men of all 
classes, to fathom the mystery of its evolutions. The cut above 
gives a tolerable representation of the figure as seen by the citi- 
zens of Richmond a few weeks ago. The right arm, however, 
should lie more at length upon the box, a chess-board should 
appear upcm it, and the cushion should not be seen while the 
pipe is held. Some immaterial alterations have been made in 
the costume of the player since it came into the possession of 
Maelzel — ^the plume, for example, was not originally worn. 

At the hour appointed for exhibition, a curtain is withdrawn, 
or folding-doors are thrown open, and the machine rolled to 
within about twelve feet of the nearest of the spectators, between 
whom and it (^the machine) a rope is stretched. A figure is seen 
habited as a Turk, and seated, with its legs crossed, at a large 
box apparently of maple wood, which serves it as a table. The 
exhibiter will, if requested, roll the machine to any portion of 
the room, suffer it to remain altogether on any designated spot, 
or even shift its location repeatedly during the progress of a 
game. The bottom of the box is elevated con^derably above 
the floor by means of the castors or brazen rollers on which it 
moves, a clear view of the surface immediately beneath the Au- 
tomaton being thus afforded to the spectators. The chair on 
which the figure sits is a£Gixed permanently to the box. On the 
top of this latter is a chess-board, also permanently affixed. The 
right arm of the Chess-Player is extended at full length before 
him, at right angles with his body, and lying, in an apparent- 
ly careless position, by the side of the board. The back 
of the hand is upwards. The board itself is eighteen inches 
square. The left arm of the figure is bent at the elbow, and in 
the left hand is a pipe. A green drapery conceals the back of 
the Turk, and falls partially over the front of both shoulders. 
To judge from the external appearance of the box, it is divided 

Heve, in the possesiion of Prof. J. K. Mitchell, M. D., of Philadelphia — 
Editor, 
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into five compartments — three cupboards of equal dimensions^ 
and two drawers occupying that portion of the chest Ijing be- 
neath the cupboards. The foregoing observations applj to the 
appearance of the Automaton upon its first introducticHi into the 
presence of the spectators. 

Maelzel now informs the o<Hnpany that he will disdose ta 
their view the .mechanism of the madiine. Taking frona his 
pocket a bunch of keys he unlocks with one of them, door marked 
1 in the cut above, and throws the cupboard fuHy open to the 
inspection of all present. Its whole interior is apparently filled 
with wheels, pini<HEis, levers, and other machinery, crowded very 
closely together, so that the eye can penetrate but a little dis- 
tance into the mass. Leaving this door open to its full extent^ 
he goes now round to the back of the box, and raising the dra- 
pery of the figure, opens another door situated precisely in the 
rear of the one first opened. Holding a lighted candle at this 
door, and shifting the position of the whole machine repeatedly 
at the same time, a bright light is thrown entirely through the 
cupboard, which is now cleady seen to be full, completely 
full, of machinery. The spectators being satisfied of this fact, 
Maelzel closes the back door, locks it, takes the key from the 
lock, lets fall the drapery of the figure, and comes round to the 
front The door marked 1, it will be remembered, is still c^n. 
The exhibiter now proceeds to open the drawer which lies be- 
neath the cupboards at the bottom of the box — ^for although there 
are apparently two drawers, there is really only one — the two 
handles and two key holes being intended merely for ornament. 
Having opened this drawer to its full extent, a small cushion, 
and a set of chessmen, fixed in a frame work made to support 
them perpendicularly, are discovered. Leaving this drawer, as 
well fiCs cupboard No. 1 open, Maelzel now unlocks door No. 2, 
and door No. 3, which are discovered to be folding doors, open- 
ing into one and the same compartment. To the right of this 
compartment, however, (that is to say the spectators' right,) a 
small division, six inches wide, and filled with machinery, is 
partitioned ofif. The main compartment itself (in speaking of 
that portion of the box visible upon opening doors 2 and 3, we 
shall always call it the main compartment) is lined with dark 
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cloth and contains no machinery whatever beyond two pieces of 
steel, quadrant-shaped, and situated one in each of the rear top 
corners of the compartment A small protuberance about eight 
inches square, and also covered with dark cloth, lies on the floor 
of the CvHnpartment near the rear comer on the spectators' left 
band. Leaving doors No, 2 and No. 3 open as well as the 
drawer, and door No. 1, the exhibiter now goes round to the 
back of the main compartment, and, unlocking another door 
there, displays clearly all the interior of the main compartment, 
by introducing a candle behind it and within it. The whole box 
being thus apparently disclosed to the scrutiny of the company, 
Maelzel, still leaving the doors and drawer open, rolls the Auto- 
maton entirely round, and exposes the back of the Turk by lifi> 
ing up the drapery. A door about ten inches square is thrown 
open in the loins q£ the figure, and a smaller one also in the left 
thigh. The interior of the figure, as seen through these aper- 
tures, appears to be crowded with machinery. In general, every 
Apectator is now thoroughly satisfied of having beheld and com- 
pletely scrutinized, at one and the same time, every individual 
p<»rti<m of the Automaton, and the idea of any person being con- 
cealed in the interior, during so complete an exhibition of that 
i&temr, if ever entertained, is immediately dismissed as prepos- 
terous in the extreme. 

M. Maelzel, having rolled the machine back into its original 
position, now informs the company that the Axitomaton will play 
a gaine of chess with any one disposed to encounter him. This 
ehaUenge being accepted, a small table is prepared for the anta- 
gonist, and placed close by the rope, but on the spectators' side of 
k, and so situated as not to prevent the company from obtaining 
a fall view of the Automaton. From a drawer in this table is 
taken a set of chess-men, and Ma^el arranges them generally, 
but not always, with his own hands, on the chess board, which 
consists merely of the usual number of squares painted upon the 
table. The antagonist having taken his seat, the exhibiter ap- 
proaches the drawer of the box, and takes therefrom the cushion, 
which after removing the pipe from the hand of the Automaton, 
he {daces under its left arm as a support. Then taking also 
fyota the drawer the Aotomaton's set of diess-mea, he arranges 
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them upon the chess-board before the figure. He now proceeds 
to close the doors and to lock them — ^leaving the buoch of keys 
in door No. 1. He also closes the drawer, and, finally, winds 
up the machine, by applying a key to an aperture in the left eod 
(the spectator's left) of the box. The game now conunencee — 
the Automaton taking the first move. The duration of the eon- 
test is usually limited to half an hour, but if it be not finished at 
the expiration of this period, and the ants^nist still o(mtend that 
he can beat the Automaton, M. Maelzel has seldom any objec- 
tion to continue it. Not to weary the compcmy, is the ostensible, 
and no doubt the real object of the limitation. It will of coarse 
be understood that when a move is made at his own table, by 
the antagonist, the corl^sponding move is made at the box of the 
Automaton, by Maelzel himself, who then acts as the repreaoiit- 
ative of the antagonist On the other hand, when the Turk 
moves, the corresponding move is made at the table of the anta- 
gonist, also by M. Maelzel, who then acts as the representatrve 
of the Automaton. In this manner it is necessary that the ex- 
hibiter should often pass from one table to the other. He also 
frequently goes in the rear of the figure to remove the chessHttoi 
which it has taken, and which it deposits when taken, on the box 
to the left (to its own left) of the board. When the Automaton 
hesitates in relation to its move, the exhibiteris occasionally seen 
to place himself very near its right side, and to lay his hand now 
and then, in a careless manner upon the box. He has idso a 
peculiar shuffle with^his feet, calculated to induce suspicion of 
collusion with the machine in minds which are more cunning than 
sagacious. These peculiarities, are, no doubt, mere mannerisms 
of M. Maelzel, or, if he is aware of them at all, he puts them in 
practice with a view of exciting in the spectators a false idea of 
the pure mechanism in the Automaton. 

The Turk plays with his left hand. All the movements of the 
arm are at right angles. In this manner, the hand (which is 
gloved and bent in a natural way), being brought direc^y above 
the piece to be moved, descends finally upon it, the fingers re- 
ceiving it, in most cases, without difficulty. Occasionally, how- 
ever, when the piece is not precisely in its proper situation, the 
Automaton fisdls in his attempt at seizing it. When this ooeuri, 
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no second effort is made, but the arm continues its movement in 
the direction originally intended, precisely as if the piece were 
in the fingers. Having thus designated the spot whither the 
move should have been made, the arm returns to its cushion, and 
Maelzei performs the evolution which the Automaton pointed 
oat. At every movement of the figure machinery is heard in 
motion. During the progress of the game, the figure now and 
tken rolls its eyes, as if surveying the board, moves its head, 
And pronounces the word echee (check) when necessary.* If a 
felse move be made by his antagonist, he raps briskly on the 
box twth the fingers of his right hand, shakes his head roughly, 
and replacing the pieces falsely moved, in its former situation, 
iwsumes the next move himself. Upon beating the game, he 
waves his head with an air of triumph, looks around complacently 
upon the spectators, and drawing his left arm farther back than 
usual, suffers his fingers alone to rest upon the cushion. In 
general, the Turk is victorious— -once or twice he has been 
beaten. The game being ended, Maelzei will again, if desired, 
exhibit the mechanism of the box, in the same manner as before. 
The marline is then rolled back, and a curtain hides it from the 
vkrw of the company. 

There have been many attempts at solving the mystery 
of 1i^ Automaton. The most general opinion in relation to it, 
an opinion too not un£requently adopted by men who should have 
known better, was, as we have before said, that no immediate 
human agency was employed — in other words, that the machine 
was purely a machine and nothing else. Many, however, main- 
tained that the exhibitor himself regulated the movements of 
the figure by me<*.hmiical means operatmg through the feet of 
ik^ box. Others, again spoke confidently of a magnet. Of the 
first of these opinions we shall say nothing at present more than we 
have already said. In relation to the second it is only necessary 
to repeat what we have before stated, that the machine is 
rolled about on castors, and will, at the request of a spectator, 

♦ The making the Turk pronounce the word echee, is an improvement by 
M. Maelzei. When in poesession of Baron Kempelen, the figure indicated 
s 4h€ck by tvgipn^ on the box with \a» right band. 
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be moved to and fix> to anj portion of the nxmi, even ^i"rf«tg the 
progress of the game. The suppositimi of the magnet is also 
untenable — ^for if a magnet were the agent, anj other magnet in 
the pod^et of a spectator would disarrange iht aiitire mechani^n. 
The exhibitor, however, will suffer the most powerful loadato&e 
to remain even upon the box during the whole of the exhihi- 
tion. 

The first attempt at a written explanation of the secret, at 
least the first attempt of which we ourselves have anj koowledgi^ 
was made in a large pamphlet printed at Faris in 1785^ The 
author's hypothesis amounted to this — that a dwarf actuated the 
machine. This dwarf he supposed to conceal himself dnrii^ tfas 
opening of the box by thrusting his legs into two hollow c jliiider% 
which were represented to be (but which are not) among the 
machinery in the cupboard No. 1, while his body was oat of the 
box entirely, and covered by the drapery of the Tark« When 
the doors were shut, the dwarf was enabled to bring hia body 
within the box — the noise produced by some pordrai <^ the 
machinery allowing him to do so unheard, and also to close. the 
door by which he entered. The interior of ^ automaton b^ng 
then exhibited, and no person discovered, the speetatos, says the 
author of this pamphlet, are satisfied that no one is within any 
portion pf the machine. The whole hypothesis was too obviooslj 
absurd to require comment, or refutation, and aoeordii^y we 
find that it attracted very little attention. 

In 1789 a book was publislied at Dresden by M. I. F. Frey^ 
here in which another endeavor was made to unravel tht my»^ 
tery. Mr. Freyhere's book was a pretty large one, and copioi^ 
illustrated by colored engravings. His supposition was that '<a 
well-taught boy very thin and tall of his age (sufficiently so that 
he could be concealed in a drawer almost immediately under the 
chess-board'') played the game of diess and efiec^ all the 
evolutions of the Automaton. This idea, although even more 
silly than that <^ the Parisian autho^ met with a better recep- 
tion, and was in some measure believed to be the true soludon 
of the wonder, until the inventor put an end to the discussion by 
suffering a close examination of the top of the box. 

These bizarre attempts at explanation were foQowed by otiiezt 
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equally bizarre. Of late years, however, an anonymous writer, 
by a course of reasoning exceedingly unphilosophical, has con- 
trived to blunder upon a plausible solution — although we cannot 
consider it altogether the true one. His Essay was first pub- 
Hehed in a Baltimore weekly paper, was illustrated by cuts, and 
was entitled ** An attempt to analyze the Automaton Chess-Player 
of M. MaelzeL*' This Essay we suppose to have been the ori- 
ginal of the pcmvphkt to which Sir David Brewster alludes in 
bis letters on Natural Magic, and which he has no hesitation in 
dedaring a thorough and satisfactory explanation. The results 
of. the analysis are undoubtedly, in the main, just ; but we can 
<»dy account for Brewster's pronouncing the Essay a thorough 
and satisfactory explanation, by supposing him to have bestowed 
upon it a very cursory and inattentive perusal. In the compen- 
dium of the Essay, made use of in the Letters on Natural Magic, 
k is quite impossible to arrive at any distinct conclusion in regard 
to the adequacy or inadequacy of the analysis, on account of the 
gross misarrangement and deficiency of the letters of reference 
employed. The same fault is to be found in the '' Attempt," &c, 
as we originally saw it The solution consists in a series of mi- 
nute explanatiims, (accompanied by wood-cuts, the whole occu- 
pying many pages) in which the object is to show the pombiUty 
oi 80 Mfiing the partitions of the box, as to allow a human being, 
concealed in the interior, to move portions of his body &om one 
part of the box to another, during the exhibition of the mecha- 
nism — thus eludii^ the scrutiny of the spectators. There can be 
no doubt, as we have before observed, and as we will presently 
endeavor to show, that the principle, or rather the result of this 
solution is the true one. Some person is concealed in the box 
during the whole time <rf exhibiting the interior. We obje<^ 
however, to the whole verbose description of the manner mythic^ 
the partitions are shifted, to accommodate the movements of the 
p«*9<m concealed. We object to it as a mere theory assumed 
in the first place, and to which circumstances are afterwards made 
to adapt themselves. It was not, and could not have been, arrived 
at by any inductive reasoning. In whatever way the shifting is 
managed, it is of course concealed at eveiy step from observation. 
To show that certain movements might, possibly be effected in a 
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certain way, is very far from showing that they are actnallj so 
effected. There may be an infinity of other methods bj which 
the same results may be obtained. The probability of the one 
assumed proving the correct one is then as unity to infinity. Bat, 
in reality, this particular point, the shilling of the partitions, is 
of no consequence whatever. It was altogether unnecessary to 
devote seven or eight pages for the purpose of proving what no 
one in his senses would deny — ^viz : that the wonderful mechani- 
cal genius of Baron Kempelen could invent the necessary means 
for shutting a door or slipping aside a panel, with a human agent 
too at his service in actual contact with the panel or the doM', 
and the whole operations carried on, as the author of the Sssay 
himself shows, and as we shall attempt to show more fuUy here- 
after, entirely out of reach of the observation of the spectators. 

In attempting ourselves an explanation of the Automaton, we 
will, in the first place, endeavor to show how its operations are 
effected, and afterwards describe, as briefiy as possible, the na- 
ture of the observations from which we have deduced our result. 

It will be necessary for a proper understanding of the subject, 
that we repeat here in a few words, the routine adopted by the 
exhibiter in disclosing the interior of the box — a routine from 
which he never deviates in any material particular. In the first 
place he opens the door No. 1. Leaving this open, he goes round 
to the rear of the box, and opens a door precisely at the back of 
door No. 1. To this back door he holds a lighted candle. He 
then closes the hack door, locks it, and, coming round to the front, 
opens the drawer to its full extent. This done, he opens the 
doors No. 2 and No. 3, (the folding doors) and displays the iil- 
terior of the main compartment. Leaving open the main com- 
partment, the drawer, and the front door of cupboard No. 1, he 
now goes to the rear again, and throws open the back door of 
the main compartment. In shutting up the box no particular 
order is observed, except that the foldmg doors are always closed 
before the drawer. 

Now, let us suppose that when the machine is first rdled into 
the presence of the spectators, a man is already witfaiQ it. His 
body is situated behind the dense machinery in cupboard No. 1, 
(the rear portion of which machinery is so contrived as to shp 
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en masse, from the main compartment to the cupboard No, 1, as 
occasion may require,) and his legs lie at full length in the main 
compartment. When Maelzel opens the door No. 1, the man 
within is not in any danger of discovery, for the keenest eye 
cannot penetrate more than about two inches into the darkness 
within. But the case is otherwise when ' the back door of the 
cupboard No. 1, is opened. A bright light then pervades the 
cupboard, and the body of the man would be discovered if it 
were there. But it is not. The putting the key in the lock of 
the back door was a signal on hearing which the person con- 
cealed brought his body forward to an angle as acute as possible 
—-throwing it altogether, or nearly so, into the main compartment* 
This, however, is a painful position, and cannot be long main- 
tiuned. Accordingly we find that Maelzel closes the hack door. 
This being done, there is no reason why the body of the man 
may not resume its former situation — for the cupboard is again 
80 dark as to defy scrutiny. The drawer is now opened, and the 
legs of the person within drop down behind it in the space it 
formerly occupied.* There is, consequently, now no longer any 
part of the man in the main compartment — his body being be- 
hind the machinery in cupboard No. 1, and his legs in the space 
oc(»ipied by the drawer. The exhibiter, therefore, finds himself 
%t liberty to display the main compartment. This he does — • 
opening both its back and front doors — and no person is discov- 
ered. The spectators are now satisfied that the whole of the 
box is exposed to view — and exposed too, all portions of it at 
one and the same time. But of course this is not the case. They 
neither see the space behind the drawer, nor the interior of cup- 
board No. 1 — the front door of which latter the exhibiter virtu- 
ally shuts in shutting its back door. Maelzel, having now rolled 
the machine around, lifted up the drapery of the Turk, opened 
the doors in his back and thigh, and shown his trunk to be full 
of machinery, brings the whole back into its original position, and 

* Sir David Brewster luppoaes that there is always a large space behind 
this drawer even when shut — in other words that the drawer is a *' false 
drawer," and does not extend to the back of the box. But the idea is alto- 
gether untenable. So common-place a trick would be immediately discov- 
ered — especially as the drawer is always opened to its full extent, and an 
opportunity thus ofiered of ccunparing its depth with that of the box. 
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closes the doors. The man within is now at liberty to move 
about He gets up into the body of the Turk just so high as to 
bring his eyes above the level of the chess-board. It is very 
probable that he seats himself upon the little square block or 
protuberance which is seen in a comer of the main compartment 
when the doors are open. In this position he sees the chess- 
board through the bosom of the Turft which is of gauze. Bring- 
ing his right arm across his breast he actuates the little aiachi- 
ner J necessary to guide the left arm and the fingers of the figore. 
This machinery is situated just beneath the left shoulder of the 
Turk, and is consequently easily reached by the right hand <rf 
the man concealed, if we suppose his right arm brou^t across 
the breast The motions of the head and eyes, and of the riglrt 
arm of the figure, aS well as the sound echec are produced by- 
other mechanism in the interior, and actuated at will by the man 
within. The whole of this mechanism — ^that is to say all the 
mechanism essential to the machine — is most probi^ly contained 
within the little cupboard (of about six inches in breadth) parti- 
tioned off at the right (the spectators' right) of the main ccmipart- 
ment 

In this analysis of the operations of the Automaton, we have 
purposely avoided any allusion to the manner in which the par- 
titions are shifted, and it will now be readily comprehended that 
this point is a matter of no importance, since, by mechanism 
within the ability of any conmion carpenter, it might be efiected 
in an infinity of difierent ways, and since we have shown thal^ 
however perfooned, it is performed out of the view of the spec- 
tators. Our result is foimded upon the following obsenxttiam 
taken during fi^quent visjts to the exhibition of MaelzeL* 

1. The moves of the Turk are not made at regukor intervals 
of time, but accommodate themselves to the moves of the an- 
tagonist — although this point, (of regularity) so important in all 
kinds of mechanical contrivance, might have be^i r^ulily brou^ 

* Some of these observoHon* are intended merely to prove that the ma- 
chine must be regulated by mind, and it may be thought a work of supere- 
rogation to advance farther arguments in support of what has been already 
fully decided. But our object is to convince, in especial, eertaiB of our 
friends upon whom a tradn of suggestive reasoning will have more influenee 
than the most positive a priori demonstfatlon. 
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about bj limiting the time allowed for the moves of the aiUii- 
gonist. For example, if this limit were three minutes, the 
moves of the Automaton might be made at any given intervals 
longer than three minutes. The fact then of irregularity, when 
regularity might have been so easily attained, goes to prove that 
regularity is unimportant to the action of the Automaton — in 
other words, that the Automaton is not a jpure machine. 

2. When the Automaton is about to move a piece, a distinct 
motion is observable just beneath the left shoulder, and which 
motion agitates in a slight degree, the drapery covering the front 
of the left shoulder. This motion invariably precedes, by about 
two seconds, the movement of the arm itself — ^and the arm 
never, in any instance, moves without this preparatory motion 
in the shoulder. Now let the antagonist move a piece, and let 
the corresponding move be made by Maelzel, as usual, upon the 
board of the Automaton. Then let the antagonist narrowly 
watch the Automaton, until he detect the preparatory motion in 
the shoulder. Immediately upon detecting this motion, and be- 
fore the arm itself begins to move, let him withdraw his piece, 
as if perceiving an error in his manoeuvre. It will then be seen 
that the movement of the arm, which, in all other cases, imme- 
diately succeeds the motion in the shoulder, is withheld — is not 
made — ^although Maelzel has not yet performed, on the board of 
the Automaton, any move corresponding to the withdrawal of 
the antagonist In this case, that the Automaton was about to 
move is evident — ^and that he did not move, was an effect plainly 
produced by the withdrawal of the antagonist, and without any 
intervention of Maelzel. 

This fact fully proves, 1 — that the intervention of Maelzel, in 
performing the moves o^ the antagonist on the board of the 
Automaton, is not essential to the movements of the Automaton, 
2 — that its movements are regulated by mind — ^by some person 
who sees the board of the antagonist, 3 — ^that its movements are 
not regulated by the mind of Maelzel, whose back was turned 
towards the antagonist at the withdrawal of his move. 

3. The Automaton does not invariably win the game. Were 
the machine a pure machine this would not be the case — it would 
always win. The principle being discovered by which a ma- 
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chine can be made to play a game of chess, an extension of the 
same principle would enable it to vnn a game- — ^a farther exten- 
sion would enable it to vnn aU games — that is, to beat any pos- 
sible game of an antagonist A little consideration will conTince 
any one that the difficulty of making a machine beat all games, 
is not in the least degree greater, as regards the principle of the 
operations necessary, than that of making it beat a single game. 
If then we regard the Chess-Player as a machine, we must sop- 
pose, (what is highly improbable) that its inventor preferred 
leaving it incomplete to perfecting it — a supposition rendered 
still more absurd, when we reflect that the leaving it incomplete 
would afford an argument against the possibility of its being a 
pure machine — the very argument we now adduce. 

4. When the situation of the game is difficult or complex, we 
never perceive the Turk either shake his head or roll his eyes. 
It is only when his next move is obvious, or when the game is 
so circumstanced that to a man in the Automaton's place there 
would be no necessity for reflection. Now these peculiar move- 
ments of the head and eyes are movements customary with 
persons engaged in meditation, and the ingenious Baron Kempe- 
len would have adapted these movements (were the machine a 
pure machine) to occasions proper for their display — ^that is, to 
occasions of complexity. But the reverse is seen to be the case, 
and this reverse applies precisely to our supposition of a man in 
the interior. When engaged in meditation about the game he 
has no time to think of setting in motion the mechanism of the 
Automaton by which are moved the head and the eyes. Whea 
the game, however, is obvious, he has time to look about him, 
and, accordingly, we see the head shake and the eyes roll. 

5. When the machine is rolled round to allow the spectators 
an examination of the back of the Turk, and when his drapciy 
is lifled up and the doors in the trunk and thigh thrown open, 
the interior of the trunk is seen to be crowded with machineiy. j 
In scrutinizing this machinery while the Automaton was in 
motion, that is to say, while the whole machine was moving on I 
the castors, it appeared to us that certain portions of the me- 
chanism changed their shape and position in a degree too great 
to be accounted for by the siipple laws of perspective ; and sub- 
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sequent examinations convinced us that these undue alterations 
were attributable to mirrors in the interior of the trunk. The 
introduction of mirrors among the machinery could not have 
been intended to influence, in any degree, the machinery itself. 
Their operation, whatever that operation should prove to be, 
must necessarily have reference to the eye of the spectator. We 
at once concluded that these mirrors were so placed to multiply 
to the vision some few pieces of machinery within the trunk so 
as to give it the appearance of being crowded with mechanism. 
Now the direct inference from this is that the machine is not a 
pure machine. For if it were, the. inventor, so far from wishing 
its mechanism to appear complex, and using deception for the 
purpose of giving it this appearance, would have been especially 
desirous of convincing those who witnessed his exhibition, of 
the simplicity of the means by which results so wonderful were 
brought about. 

6. The external appearance, and, especially, the deportment 
of the Turk, are, when we consider them as imitations of life, 
"but very indifferent imitations. The countenance evinces no 
ingenuity, and is surpassed, in its resemblance to the human 
face, by the very commonest of wax-works. The eyes roll 
unnaturally in the head, without any corresponding motions of 
the lids or brows. The arm, particularly, performs its opera- 
ti(ms in an exceedingly stiff, awkward, jerking, and rectangular 
manner. Now, all this is the result either of inability in 
Maelzel to do better, or g£ intentional neglect — accidental ne- 
glect being out of ihe question, when we consider that the whole 
time of the ingenious proprietor is occupied in the improvement 
of his machines. Most assuredly we must not refer the unlife- 
like appearances to inability — ^for all the rest of MaelzeFs auto- 
mata are evidence of his full ability to copy the motions and 
peculiarities of life with the most w<mderfol exactitude. The 
rope-dancers, for example, are inimitable. When the clown 
laughs, his lips, his eyes, his eye-brows, and eye-lids — ^indeed, 
all the features of his countenance — are imbued with their appro- 
priate expressions. In both him and his companion, every 
gesture is so entirely easy, and free from the semblance of arti^ 
ficiality, that, were it not fi»r the diminutiveness of their size. 
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and the &ct of their being passed from one spectator to another 
previous to their exhibition on the rope, it would be difficult to 
convince anj assemblage of persons that these wooden automata 
were not living creatures. We cannot, therefore, doubt Mr. 
MaelzeFs ability, and we must necessarily suppose that he intea- 
tionally suffered his Chess-Player to remain the same artificial 
and unnatural figure which Baron Kempelen (no doubt also 
through design) originally made it What this design was it is 
not difficult to conceive. Were the Automaton life-like in its 
motions, the spectator would be more apt to attribute its opera- 
tions to their true cause, (that b, to human agency within) than 
he is now, when the awkward and rectangular manoeuvres con- 
vey the idea of pure and unaided mechani^Dn. 

7. When, a short time previous to the commencement of the 
game, the Automaton is wound up by the exhibiter as usual, an 
ear in any degree accustomed to the sounds produced in winding 
up a system of machinery, will not &il to discover, instanta- 
neously, that the axis turned by the key in the box of the Chess- 
Flayer, cannot possibly be connected with either a weight, a 
spring, or any system of machinery whatever. The inference 
here is the same as in our last observation. The winding up is 
inessential to the operations of the Automaton, and is peiformed 
with the design of exdtmg in the 8pectat(»« the M&e idea <^ 
mechanism. 

8. When the question is demanded explicitly of Maelzel — 
'<Is the Automaton a pure machine or not ?** his reply is inva- 
riably the same — "I will say nothing about it." Now the 
notoriety of the Automaton, and the great curiosity it has every- 
where excited, are owing more especially to the prevalent 
opinion that it u a pure machine, than to any other circum- 
stance. Of course, then, it is the interest of the proprietor to 
represent it as a pure machine. And what more obvious^ and 
more effectual method could there be c^ impressing the spec- 
tators with this desired idea, than a positive and explicit declara- 
tion to that effect ? On the other hand, what more obvious and 
effectual method could there be of exciting a disbelief in the 
Automaton's being a pure machine, than by withholding such 
explicit declaration ? For, people will naturally reason thus^- 
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It is MaelzeFs interest to represent this thing a pure machine — 
he refuses to do so, directly, in words, although he does not 
Bcruple, and is evidently anxious to do so, indirectly by actions 
• — yvere it actually what he wishes to represent it by actions, he 
TTOuld gladly avail himself of the more direct testimony of 
words — ^the inference is, that a consciousness of its not being a 
pure machine, is the reason of his silence — ^his actions cannot 
implicate him in a falsehood — his words may. 

9. When, in exhibiting the interior of the box, Maelzel has 
thrown open the door No. 1, and also the door immediately 
behind it, he holds a lighted candle at the back door (as men- 
tioned above), and moves the entire machine to and fro with a 
view of convincing the company that the cupboard No. 1 is 
entirely filled with machinery. When the machine is thus 
moved about, it will be apparent to any careful observer, that 
whereas that portion of the machinery near the front door No. 
1, is perfectly steady and unwavering, the portion farther within 
fluctuates, in a very slight degree, with the movements of the 
machine. This circumstance first aroused in us the suspicion 
that the more remote portion of the machinery was so arranged 
as to be easily slipped, en masse, from its position when occasion 
should require it. This occasion we have already stated to 
occur when the man concealed within brings his body into an 
erect position upon the closing of the back door. 

10. Sir David Brewster states the figure of the Turk to be 
of the size of life — but in feet it is far above the ordinary size. 
Nothing is more easy than to err in our notions of magnitude. 
The body of the Automaton is generally insulated, and, having 
no means of immediately comparing it with any human form, 
we suffer ourselves to consider it as of ordinary dimensions. 
This mistake may, however, be corrected by observing the 
Chess-Player when, as is sometimes the case, the exhibiter ap- 
proaches it. Mr. Maelzel, to be sure, is not very tall, but upon 

. drawing near the machine, his head wDl be found at least 
eighteen inches below the head of the Turk, although the latter, 
it will be remembered, is in a sitting position. 

11. The box behind which the Automaton is placed, is jH^- 
cisely three feet six inches long, two feet four inches deep, and 
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two feet six indies high. These dimensions are folly sofficient 
for the accommodation of a man verj much ahove the common 
size — ^and the main compartment alone is capable of holding any 
ordmarj man in the position we have mentioned as assumed bj 
the person concealed. As these are £»2ts, which any one who 
doubts them may prove by actual calculation, we deem it unne- 
cessary to dwell upon them. We will only surest that, although 
the top of the box is apparently a board of about three inches in 
thickness, the spectator may satisfy himself by stooping «id lock- 
ing up at it when the main compartment is open, that it is in re- 
ality very thin. The height of the drawer also will be miscon- 
ceived by those who examine it in a cursory manner. There is 
a space of about three inches between the top of the drawer as 
seen from the exterior, and the bottom of the cupboiard — a, ^pace 
which must be included in the height of the drawer. These 
contrivances to make the room within the box appear less than 
it actually is, are referrible to a design on the part of the inven- 
tor, to impress the company again with a faHae idea, viz., that no 
human being can be accommodated within the box. 

12. The interior of the main compartment is lined throughout 
with cloth. This cloth we suppose to have a twofold object. A 
portion of it may form, when tightly stretched, the only partitions 
which there is any necessity for removing during the changes ci 
the man's position, viz : the partition between the rear of the 
main compartment and the rear of cupboard No. 1, and the par- 
tition between the main compartment, and the space behind the 
drawer when open. J£ we imagine this to be the case, the difi&- 
culty of shif&g the partitions vanishes at once, if indeed any 
such difficulty could be supposed under any circumstances to 
exist The second object of the cloth is to deaden and render 
indistinct all sounds occasioned by the movements of the person 
within. 

13. The antagonist (as we have befwe observed) is not suf- 
fered to play at the board of the Automaton, but is seated at 
some distance from the machine. The reason which, most pro- 
bably, would be assigned for this circumstance, if the question 
were demanded, is, that were the antagonist otherwise sitnated, 
his person would intervene between the machine and the spec- 
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tatorsy and preclude the latter from a distinct view. But this 
difficulty might be easily obviated, either by elevating the seats 
of the company, or by turning the end of the box towards them 
during the game. The true cause of the restriction is, perhaps, 
very different Were the antagonist seated in contact with the 
boXy the secret would be liable to discovery, by his detecting, 
'With the aid of a quick ear, the breathings of the man concealed. 

14. Although M. Maelzel^ in disclosing the interior of the ma- 
chine, sometimes slightly deviates from the rotUine-which we have 
p<»nted out, yet never in any instance does he so deviate from it 
as to interfere with our solution. JB'or example, he has been 
known to open, first of all the drawer — ^but he never opens the 
main compajrUnent without first closing the back door of cup- 
board No. 1 — he never opens the main compartment without firet 
pulling out the drawer — he never shuts the drawer without first 
shutting the main compartment — he never opens the back door 
of cupboard Np. 1 while the main comfwirtment is open — and the 
game of chess is never commenced until the whole machine is 
closed. Now, if it were observed that never, in any single tw- 
sUmwey did M. Maelzel differ from the routine we have j)ointed 
out as necessary to our solution, it would be one of the strongest 
possible arguments in corroboration of it — ^but the argument be- 
comes infinitely strengthened if we duly consider the circum- 
stance that he dx>es occasionally deviate from the routine, but 
never does so deviate as to falsify the solution. 

15. There are six candles on the board of the Automaton 
during exhibition. The question naturally arises — ^*^Why are 
so many employed, when a single candle, or, at farthest, two, 
would have been amply sufficient to afford the spectators a clear 
view of, the board, in a room otherwise so well lit up as the ex- 
hibition room always is — when, moreover, if we suppose the 
machine a fure machine, there cap be no necessity for so much 
light, or indeed any light at all, to enable it to perform its ope- 
rations — ^and when, especially, only a single^candle is placed upon 
the table of the antagonist ?'' The first and most obvious infer- 
ence is, that so strong a light is requisite to enable the man with- 
in to see through the transparent material (probably fine gauze) 
of which the breast of the Turk is composed. But when we 
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consider the arrangement of the candles, another reason immedi- 
ately presents itself. There are six lights (as we have said 
before) in all. Three of these are on each side of the figure. 
Those most remote from the spectators are the fongest — those in 
the middle are about two inches shorter — and those nearest the 
company about two inches shorter still — ^and the candles on one 
side differ in height from the candles respectively opposite on the 
other, by a ratio different from two inches — ^that is to say, the 
longest candle on one side is about three inches shorter than the 
longest candle on the other, and so on. Thus it will be seCTi 
that no two of the candles are oi the same height, and thus also 
the difficulty of ascertaining the material o£ the breast of the 
figure (against which the light is especially directed) is greatly 
augmented by the dazzling effect of the complicated crossings of 
the rays — crossings which are brought about by placing the cen- 
tres of radiation all upon different levels. 

16. While the Chess-Player was in possession of Baron Kem-» 
pelen, it was more than once observed, first, that an Italian ia 
the suite of the Baron was never visible during the playing of a 
game at chess by the Turk, and, secondly, that the Ittdian being 
taken seriously ill, the exhibition was suspended until his recov- 
ery. This Italian professed a totai ignorance of the game of 
chess, although all others of the suite played welL Similar obser- 
vations have been made since the Automaton has been purchased 
by Maelzel. There is a man, ScMumherger^ who attends him 
wherever he goes, but who has no ostensible occupation other Aan 
that of assisting in the packing and unpacking of the automaton. 
This man is about the medium size, and has a remarkable stoop 
in the shoulders. Whether he professes to play chess or not, we 
are not informed. It is quite certain, however, that he is never to 
be seen during the exhibition of the Chess-Player, although fre- 
quently visible just before and just after the exh&ition. Moreover, 
some years ago Maelzel visited Richmond with his automata, and 
exhibited them, we believe, in the house now occupied by M. 
Bossieux as a Dancing Academy. ScMumberger was suddenly 
taken ill, and during his illness there was no exHbition of the 
Chess-Player. These facts are well known to many of our citi- 
zens. The reason assigned for the suspension of the Chesj^* 
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Player'p performances, was not the illness of ScJdumherger. The 
inferences from all this we leave, without farther comment, to 
the reader. ' 

17. The Turk plays with his Ufi arm. A circumstance so 
remarkable cannot be accidental. Brewster takes no notice of 
it whatever, beyond a mere statement, we believe, that such is 
the &ct. The early writers of treatises on the Automaton, seem 
not to have observed the matter at all, and have no reference to 
it. The author of the pamphlet alluded to by Brewster, men- 
tions it, but acknowledges his inability to account for it. Yet it is 
obvi<msly from such prominent discrepancies (x incongruities as 
this that deductions are to be made (if made at all) which shaU 
lead us to the truth. 

The circumstance of the Automaton's playing with his left 
hand ^Einnot have connexion with the operations of the machine, 
considered merely as such. Any mechanical arrangement which 
would cause the figure to move, in any given manner, the left 
arm — could, if reversed, cause it to move, in the same manner, 
the right. But these principles cannot be extended to the human 
organization, wherein there is a marked and radical difference 
in the construction, and, at all events, in the powers, of the right 
and left arms. Reflecting upon this latter fact, we naturally 
refer the incongruity noticeable in the Chess-Player to this pecu- 
liarity in the human organization. If so, we must imagine some 
reversion — for the Chess-Player plays precisely as a man wovM 
not. These ideas, once entertained, are sufficient of themselves, 
to suggest the notion of a man in the interior. A few more im- 
perceptible steps lead us, finally, to the result. The Automaton 
plays with his left arm, because under no other circumstances 
could the man within play with his right — a desideratum of course. 
Let us, for example, imagine the Automaton to play with his right 
arm. To reach the machinery which moves the arm, and which 
we have before explained to lie just beneath the shoulder, it 
would be necessary for the man within either to use his right 
arm in an exceedingly painful and awkward position, (viz. 
brought up close to his body and tightly compressed between his 
body and the side of the Automaton,) or else to use his left arm 
brought across his breast In neither case could he act with the 

16* 
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requisite ease or precisiim. On the contraiy, the Automat<m 
playing, as it actually does, with the lefl arm, all difficulties van- 
ish. The right arm of the man within is brought across his 
breast, and his right fingers act, without any constraint^ upon the 
machinery in the shoulfler of the figure. 

We do not believe that any reasonable objecti<ms can be urged 
against this solution (^ the Automaton Chess-PIayer. 



] 
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Mb. Stephens has here given us two volumes of more than 
ordinary interest — written with a freshness of manner, and 
evincing a manliness of feeling, both worthy of high considera- 
tion. Although in some respects deficient, the work too presents 
some points of moment to the geographer, to the antiquarian, and 
more especially to the theologian. Viewed only as one of a 
class of writings whose direct tendency is to throw light upon 
the Book of Books, it has strong claims upon the attention of all 
who read. While the vast importance of critical and philological 
research in dissipating the obscurities and determining the exact 
sense of the Scriptures, cannot be too readily conceded, it may 
be doubted whether the collateral illustration derivable from re- 
cords of travel be not deserving at least equal consideration. 
Certdnly the evidence thus afforded, exerting an enkindling in- 
fluence upon the popular imagination, and so taking palpable 
hold upon the popular understanding, will not fail to become in 
time a most powerful because easily available instrument in the 
downfall of unbelief. Infidelity itself has often afforded unwilling 
and unwitting testimony to the truth. It is surprising to find 
with what unintentional precision both Gibbon and Volnejr 
(among others) have used, for the purpose of descriptiony in 
their accounts of nations and countries, the identical phraseology ' 
employed by the inspired writers when foretelling the most im- 
probable events. Jn this manner skepticism has been made tho 

t New y<^k :ftpriew, Opt.^1887, 
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root of belief, and the providence of the Deity has been no less 
rem|rkable in the extent and nature of the means for bringing 
to light the evidence of his accomplished word, than in woridng 
the accomplishment itself. 

Of late days, the immense stores of biblical elucidation deriv- 
able from the East have been rapidly accumulating in the liands 
of the student When the " Observations" of Harmer were 
given to the public, he had access to few other works than the 
travels of Chardin, Pococke, Shaw, Maondrell, Pitts, and D'Ar- 
vieux, with perhaps those of Nau and Troilo, and Russell's 
" Natural History of Aleppo." We have now a vast accession 
to our knowledge of Oriental regions. Intelligent and observing 
men, impelled by the various motives of Christian zeal, military 
adventure, the love of gain, and the love of science, have made 
their way, often at imminent risk, into every land rendered holy 
by the words of revelation. Through the medium of the pencil, 
as well as of the pen, we are even familiarly acquainted with the 
territories of the Bible. Valuable books of eastern travel are 
abundant — of which the labors of Niebuhr, Mariti, Volney, Por- 
ter, Clarke, Chateaubriand, Burckhardt, Buckingham, Morier, 
Seetzen,,De Lamartine, Laborde, Toumefort, Madden, Maddox, 
Wilkinson, Arundell, Mangles, Leigh, and Hogg, besides those 
already mentioned, are merely the principal, or the most exten- 
sively known. As we have said, however, the work before us 
is not to be lightly regarded : highly agreeable, interesting, and 
instructive, in a general view, it also has, in the connexion now 
adverted to, claims to public attention possessed by no other bocA 
of its kind. 

In an article prepared for this journal some months ago, we 
had traced the route of Mr. Stephens with a degree of minute- 
ness not desirable now, when the work has been so long in the 
hands of the public. At this late day we must be ccmtent with 
saying, briefly, in regard to the earlier portion of the narrative, 
that, arriving at Alexandria in December, 1835, he thence 
passed up the Nile as far as the Lower Cataracts. One or two 
passages from this part of the tour may still be noted for obser^ 
vation. The annexed speculations, in regard to the present city 
of Alexandria, are we]} worth attention. 
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^ The pfesent city of Alexandria, even after the dreadful ravages made 
by the plague latt year, is still supposed to contain more than 60,000 inha- 
bitants, and is decidedly growing. It stands outside the Delta in the Ubyan 
Desert, and as Vohiey remarks, * It is only by the canal which conducts the 
waters of the Nile into the reservoirs in the time of inundation, that Alex- 
andria can be considered as connected with Egypt.* Founded by the great 
Alexander, to secure his conquests in the East, being the only safe harbor 
along the coast of Syria or Africa, and possessing peculiar commercial ad- 
vantages, it soon grew into a giant city. Fifteen miles m circumference, 
containing a population of 300,000 citizens and as many slaves, one mag- 
nificent street, 2,000 feet broad, ran the whole length of the city, from the 
Gate of the Sea to the Canopie Gate, commanding a view at each end, of 
the [Ripping, either in the Mediterranean or in the Mareotic Lake, and an- 
4]ther of equal length intersected it at right angles ; a spacious circus without 
the Canepie Gate, for diariot-racem and on the east a splendid gymnasium 
more than six hundred feet in length, with theatres, baths, and all that could 
make it a desirable residence for a luxurious people. When it fell into the 
hands of the Saracens, according to the report of tlie Saracen general to the 
Calif Omar, " it was impossible to enumerate the variety of its riches and 
beauties ;* and it is said to * have (Mmtained four thousand palaces, four 
thousand baths, four hundred theatres or public edifices, twelve thousand 
shops, and forty thousand tributary Jews.' From that time, like every 
thing else which falls into the hands of the Mussulman, it has been going 
to niin^ and the discovery of the passage to India by the Gape of Good Hope 
gave the death-blow to its commercial greatness. At present it stands a 
phenomenon in the history of a Turkish dominion. It appears once more 
to be raising its head from the dust It remuns to be seen whether this 
rise is the legitimate and permanent effect of a wise and politic government, 
combined with natural advantages, or whether the pacha is not forcing it to 
an unnatural elevation, at the expense, if not upon the ruins, of the rest of 
Egypt. It is almost presumptuous, on the threshold of my entrance into 
Egypt, to speculate upon the future condition qf this interesting country ; 
but It li clear that Uie pacha is determined to build up the city of Alexan- 
dria, if he can : hie fleet is here, his army, his arsenal, and his forts are here ; 
and he has forced and centred here a commerce that was before divided be- 
tween several places. Rosetta has lost more than two thirds of its popula- 
tion. Damietta has become a mere nothing, and even Cairo the Grand has 
become tributary to what is called the regenerated city.** Vol. I. pp. 21, 22, 

We see no presamption in this attempt to speculate upon the 
ftitare condition of Egypt. Its destinies are matter for the atten- 
tire consideration of every reader of the Bible. No words can 
be more definitive, more utterly free from ambiguity, than the 
prophecies eoncendng this region. No eventa could be more 
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wonderful in their nature, nor more impossible to have been fore- 
seen by the eye of man, than the events foretold concemii^ it. 
With the earliest ages of the world its line of mon»rehfl h^an^ 
and the annihilation of the entire dynasty was predicted during 
the zenith of that dynasty's power. One of the most lucid of 
the biblical commentators has justly observed that the very 
attempt once made by infidels to show, fixun the ree(»rded immb^ 
of its monarchs and the duration of their reigns, that Egypt was 
a kingdom previous to the Mosaic era of the deluge, places in 
the most striking view the extraordinary character of the pro- 
phecies regarding it. During two thousand jesa^ prior to theae 
predictions Egypt had never been without a prince of its own ; 
and how oppressive was its tyranny over Jnd^i and tto ne^- 
boring nations ! It, however, was distinctly foretold that this 
couptry of kings should no longer have one of its own — ^that it 
should be laid waste by the hand of strangers — that it should be 
a base kingdom, the basest of the base— diat it should never 
again exalt itself among the nations — ^that it should be a desola- 
tion surrounded by desolation. Two thousaj:id years have now 
afforded their testimony to the infallibility of the Divine word, 
and the evidence is still accumulative, " Its past and present 
degeneracy bears not a more remote resemblance to the former 
greatness and pride of its power, than the &ailty of its mud-walled 
fabric now bears to the stability of its imperishable pyramids*" 
But it should be remembered that there are other prophecies 
concerning it which still await their fulfilment. " The whole 
earth shall rejoice, and Egypt shaU not he for ever hose* Thd 
Lord shall smite Egypt; he shall smite and heal it; and they 
shall return to the Lord, and he shall be en^*eated of them, and 
shall heal them. In that day shall Isaac be the third with Egypt 
and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the land." Isa, 
xix. 19 — 25. In regard to the present degree of political power 
and importance to which the country has certainly arisen under 
Mohammed Aly, (an importance unknown for many centuries,) 
the fact, as Mr. Keith observes in his valuable Evidence of Pro- 
phecy, may possibly serve, at no distant period, to illustrate the 
prediction which implies, that however base and degraded it 
might be throughout many generati<H^ it would, notwithstaad- 
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ing, have strength sufficient to be looked to for aid or protection; 
eY&a. at the time of the restoration of the Jews to Judea, who 
"will seek " to strengthen themselves in the strength of Pharaoh, 
and trust in the shadow ofjEgyptJ' How emphatioallj her pre- 
sent feeble prosperity is, after all, but the shadow of the Egypt of 
the Pharaohs, we leave to the explorer of her pyramids, the 
wanderer among the tombs of her kings or the fragments of 
her Las)r and her Carnac. 

At Djiddeh, formerly the capital of Upper Egypt and the 
largest town on the NUe, Mr. Stephens encountered two large 
boat-loads of slaves — ^probably five or six hundred— collected at 
Dcmgola and Sennata^. " In the East," he writes, " slavery ex- 
ists now precisely as it did in the days of the patriarchs. The 
slave is received into the family (tf a Turk, in a relation more 
confidential and respectable than that of an ordinary domestic ; 
and when liberated, which very often haj^ns, «tands upon the 
same footing with a freeman. The curse does not rest upon 
him for ever ; he may sit at the same board, dip his hand in the 
same dish, and, if there are no other impediments, may marry 
his master's daughter." - 

M<M:ier says, in his Journey through Persia — ** The manners 
of the East, amidst all the changes of government and religion, 
are still the same. They are living impressions from an original 
mould ; and, at every step, some object, some idiom, some dress, 
or some custom of common life, reminds the traveller of ancient 
times, and cmifirms, above all, the beauty, the accuracy, and the 
propriety of the language and the history of &e Bible." 

Sir John Chardin, also, in the Preface to his Travels in Persiay 
employs similar language : — " And the learned, to whom I com- 
municated my design, encouraged me very much by their com- 
m^idations to proceed in it ; and more especially when I in- 
formed them that it is not in Asia, as in our Europe, where there 
are fi*equent dianges, more or less, in the form of things, as the 
habits, buildings, gardens, and the like. In ihQ East they are 
constant in all things. The habits are at this day in the same 
manner as in the precedent ages ; so that one may reasimably 
believe that, in that part of the world, the exterior forms of 
things (as their manners mid customs) are the same now as the^ 
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were two thousand years since, except in such changes afl haye 
been introduced by religion, which are, nevertheless, very iDoon- 
siderable.'* 

Nor is such striking testimony unsupported. From all sources 
we derive evidence of the conformity, almost of the identity, of 
the modem with the ancient usages of the East. This steadfast 
resistance to innovati<m is a trait remarkably confined to the 
regions of biblical history, and (it should not be doubted) will 
remain in force until it shall have fulfilled all the important pur- 
poses of biblical elucidation. Hereafter, when the ends of Prov- 
idence shall be thoroughly answered, it will not fail to grve 'wmj 
before the infiuence ci that very Word it has been instmmaital 
in establishing ; and the tide of dvilization, wMdi has hidierto 
flowed continuously, from the rising to the setting sun, will be 
driven back, with a partial ebb, into its original channels. 

Returning from the cataracts, Mr. Stephens found bkns^ 
safely at Cairo, where terminated his joumeyings upcm the Nile. 
He had passed ^ from Migdol to Syene, even unto the borders 
of Ethiopia.'* In regard to the facilities^ comforts, and minor 
enjoyments of the voyage, he speaks of them in a manner so 
favorable, that many of our young countr3rmen will be induced 
to follow his example. It is an amusement, he says, even ridi* 
culously cheap, and attenc(ed with no degree of danger. A boat 
with ten men is procured for thirty or forty dcdlars a month, 
fowls for three piastres a pair, a sheep for a half or three quar- 
ters of a dollar, and e^s for die asking. " You sail under your 
own country's banner ; and when you walk along the river, if 
the Arabs look particularly blade and truculent, you proudly 
feel that there is safety in its folds." 

We now approach what is by far the most interesting and the 
most important portion of his tour. Mr. S. had resolved to visk 
Mount Sinai, proceeding thence to the Holy Land. If he should 
return to Suez, and thus cross the desert to El Arich and Craza, 
he would be subjected to a quarantine of fourteen days on a<y 
count of the plague in Egypt ; and this difficult might be avoid- 
ed by striking through the heart of the desert lying between 
Mount Smai and the frontier of Palestine. This route was beset 
with danger; but, opaH from &e miU;ter of avoiding quaraatme. 
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it had other strong temptations for the enterprise and enthusiasm 
of the traveller — temptations not to be resisted. " The route," 
says Mr. Stephens, *' was hitherto untravelled," and moreover, it 
lay through a region upon which has long rested, and still rests, 
a remarkable curse of the Divinity ; issued through the voices of 
his prophets. We allude to the land of Idumea — ^the Edom of 
the Sci*iptures. Some English friends, who first suggested this 
route to Mr. Stephens, referred him, for information concerning 
it, to Keith on the Prophecies. Mr. Keith, as our readers are 
aware, contends for the literal fulfilment of prophecy, and in the 
treatise in question brings forward a mass of evidence, and a 
world of argument, which we, at least, are constrained to consi- 
der, as a whole, irrefutable. We look upon the Hteralness of the 
understanding of the Bible predictions as an essential feature in 
prophecy — conceiving minuteness of detail to have been but a 
portion of the providential plan of the Deity for bringing more 
visibly to light, in after-ages, the evidence of the fulfilment of his 
word. No general meaning attached to a prediction, no general 
fulfilment of such prediction, could carry, to the reason of man- 
kind, inferences so unquestionable, as its particular and minutely 
incidental accomplishment. General statements, except in rare 
instances, are susceptible of misinterpretation or misapplication : 
details admit no shadow of ambiguity. That, in many striking 
eases, ^ words of the prophets have been brought to pass in 
every particular of a series oi minutias, whose very meaning was 
unintelligible before the period of fulfilment, is a truth that few 
are so utterly stubborn as to deny. We mean to say that, in 
all instances, the most strictly literal interpretation will apply. 
There is, no doubt, much unbelief founded upon the obscurity 
of the prophetic expression ; and the question is frequently de- 
manded—" wherein lies the use of this rf)8curity ? — why are not 
the prophecies distinct ? — ^These words, it is swd, are incoherent, 
unintelligible, and should be therefore regarded as untrue. That 
many prophecies are absolutely unintelligible should not be de- 
nied-— it is a pwrt of their essence that they should be. The ob- 
scurity, like the apparently irrelevant detail, has its object in the 
providence of God. Were the words of inspiration, affording 
insight into the events of ftiturity, at aU times so pointedly clear 
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that he who runs might read, thej would in oiany cases, even 
• when fulfilled, afford a rational ground for unbelief in the inspi- 
ration of their authors, and consequently in the whole truth of 
revelation ; for it would be supposed that these distinct words, 
exciting luuon and emulation among Christians, had thus been 
merely the means of working out their own accomplishment. 
It is for diis reason that the most of the predictions become in- 
telligible only when viewed from the proper point of observation 
— the period of fulfilment. Perceiving this, the philosophical 
thinker, and the Christian, will draw no argument from the ob- 
scurity, against the verity of prophecy. Having seen palpably, 
incontrovertibly fulfilled, even one of these many wonderful pre- 
dictions, of whose meaning, until the day of accomplishment, he 
could form no conception ; and haviil^ thoroughly satisfied him- 
self that no human foresight could have been equal to such 
amount of foreknowledge, he will awsut, in confident expectation, 
that moment certainly to come when the darkness of the veil 
shall be uplifted from the others.* 

* We cannot do better than quote here the wcrds of a writer in the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review. " Twentj yevn ago we read ceitain portions of the 
prophetic Scriptures with a belief that they were true, because other similar 
passages had in the course of ages been proved to be so ; and we had an 
indistinct notion that all these, to us obscure and indefinite denimciations, 
had been — we knew not very well when or how — accomplished ; but to 
have graphic descriptions, ground plans, and elevations showing the actual 
existence of all the heretofore vague and shadowy denunciations of God 
against Edom, does, we confess, excite our feelings, and exalt our confi- 
dence in prophecy to a height that no external evidence has hitherto done.*' 

Many prophecies, it should be remembered, are in a state of gradual fulfil- 
ment — a chain of evidence being thus made to extend throu|^out a long 
series of ages, for the benefit of man at large, without being confined to one 
epoch or generation, which would be the case in a fulfifaneM sudden^ eaina|r 
to pass. Thus, some portion of the prophecies concerning Edom has refer> 
ence to Uie year of recompense for the controversy of Sion. 

One word in regard to the work of Keith. Since penning this article we 
have been grieved to see, in a New York daily paper, some strictures on 
this well-known treatise, which we think unnecessary, if not positiv«ly 
unjust ; and which, indeed, are little more than a revival of the old stoij 
trumped up fbr purposes of its own, and in the most bitter spirit of unfair* 
ness, by the London Quarterly Review. We allude especisdly to the charge 
of plagiarism firom the work of Bishop Newton. It would be quite as rea- 
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•onable to accuse Dr. Webster of having stolen his Dictionary from Dr. 
Johnson, or any other compiler of having plundered any other. But the 
work of Keith, as we learn from himself, was written^hastily, for the imme- 
diate service, and at the urgent solicitation, of a friend, whose faith wavered 
in regard to the Evidences of Prophecy, and who applied to the author to 
aid his unbelief with a condensed view of these Evidences. In the pre£u;e 
of the book thus composed, with no view to any merits of authorship, and, 
indeed, with none except that of immediate utility, there is found the fiillest 
disclaimer of all pretension to originality — surely motives and circumstances 
such as these should hiive sufficed to secure Dr. Keith from the unmeanuig 
charges of plagiarism, which have been so pertinaciously adduced ! We do 
not mean to deny that, in the blindness of his zeal, and in the firm convic- 
tion entertained by him of the geoietaX truth of his assumptions, he fre- 
^ently adopted surmises as &cts, and did essential injury to his cause by 
oanying out his positions to an unwarrantable length. With all its inaccu 
racies, however, his work must still be regarded as one of the most import- 
ant triumphs of faith, and, beyond doubt, as a most lucid and conclusive 
train: of argmn^i^ 

* Having expressed our belief in the literal fulfilment of pro- 
pliecy in aU cases,* and having suggested, as one reason for the 
non-prevalence of this belief, the improper point of view from 
which we are accustomed to regard it, it remains to be seen what 
were the principal predictions in respect to Idumea. 

*« From generation to generation it shall lie waste ; none shdU 
pass through it for ever and ever. But the cormorant and the 
bittern shall possess it ; the owl also and the raven shall dwell in 
it ; and he shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion and the 
stones of emptiness. They shall call the nobles thereof to the 
kingdom, but none shall be there, and all her princes shall be 
nothing. And thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and 
brambles in the fortresses thereof; and it shall be a habitation 
for dragons and a court for owls. The wild beasts of the desert 
shall also meet with the wild beasts of the island, and the satyr 
shall cry to his fellow ; the screech-owl also shall rest there, and 
find for herself a place of rest There shall the great owl make 
her nest, and lay and hatch, and gather under her sliadow ; there 
shall the vultures also be gathered, every one with her mate. 
Seek ye out of the Book of the Lord, and read ; no one of these 

* Of course it will be understood that a proper aUowanee must be made 
f(V the usual hyperbolical tendency of the Ismguags of the East. 
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shall fail, none shall want her mate ; for my mouth it hath com- 
manded, and his spirit it hath gathered them. And he hath cast 
the lot for them, ahd his hand hath divided it unto them b^ line; 
they shall possess it for ever and ever, from generation to genera- 
tion shall they dwell therein." Isaiah : xxxiv. 5^ 10 — 17. "* Thus 
will I make llf ount Seir most desolate, and cut eff from it him 
that pasteth (mt and him that retumeth'* Ezekiel : xxxy. 7. 

In regard to such of the passages here quoted as are not 
printed in Italics, we most be content with referring to the traft- 
tise of Keith already menti<nied, wherein the evidences of the 
fulfilment of the predictions in their most minate particulars are 
gathered into one view. We may as well, however, present 
here the substance of his observations respecting the words— ^ 
"none shall pass through it for ever and ever," and " thus will I 
make Mount Seir desolate, and cut off from it him that paaaeth 
out and him that retumeth." 

He says that Volney, Burckhardt, Joliffe, Henniker, and Cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles, adduce a variety of circumstances, all 
conspiring to prove that Idumea, which was long resorted to 
from every quarter, is so beset on every side with dangers to 
the traveller, that literally none pass through it ; thf t even the 
Arabs of the neighbo^ng regions, whose home is the desert, and 
whose occupation is wandering, are afraid to enter it, or to con- 
duct any within its borders. He says, too, tha,t amid all this 
manifold testimony to its truth, there is not, in any single m- 
stance, the most distant allusion to the prediction — ^that the evi- 
dence is unsuspicious and undesigned. 

A Roman road passed directly through Idumea from Jerusa- 
lem to Akaba, and another from Akaba to Moab ; and when these 
roads were made, at a time long posterior to the date of the 
predictions, the conception could not have been formed, or held 
. credible by man, that the period would ever arrive when none 
should pass through it. Indeed, seven hundred years after the 
date of the prophecy, we are informed by Strabo that the roads 
were actually in use. The prediction is yet more surprising, he 
says, when viewed in conjunctidh with that which implies that 
travellers should pass ly Idumea^— ^ every one that goeth by 
•hall be astonished." The routes (^ the pOgri^ia from Damas- 
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eus, and from Cairo to Mecca, the one on the east and the other 
towards the south oi Edom, along the whole of its extent, go by 
it, or touch partially on its IxH'ders, withotU going through it. 

Not even, he says, the cases of Seetzen and Burckhardt can 
be urged against the literal fulfilment, although Seetzen actually 
did pass tiurough Idumea, and Bur^hardt traversed a consider* 
able portion of. it. The former died not long afiter the comple- 
tion of his journey ; and the latter never recovered from the 
effects of the hardships endured on the route— dying at Cairo. 
"Neither of them," we have giv^i the precise words of Mr. 
Keith, ** lived td return to Europe. ItviU cut off^ from Mount 
Seir him that passeth out and him that return^. Strabo men- 
tions that there was a direct road from Petra to Jericho, of three 
or four days' journey. Captains Irby and Mangles were eighteen 
days in reaching it from Jerusalem. They did not pass through 
Idumea, and they did return. Seetzen and Burckhardt did pass 
through it, and they did not return." 

" The words of the prediction," he elsewhere observes, " might 
well be imderstood as merely implying that Idumea would cease 
to be a thoroughfare for the commerce of the nations which ad- 
joined it,a^d that its highly-frequented marts would be forsaken 
as centres of intercourse and traffic ; and easy would have been 
the task of demonstrating its truth in this limited sense which 
skepticism itself ought not to be unwilling to authorize." 

Here is, no doubt, much inaccuracy and misunderstan iing ; 
' and the exact boundaries of ancient Edom are, apparently, not 
borne in mind by the commentator. Idumea proper was, strictly 
Bpeaking, only the mountainous tract of country east of the val- 
ley of El-Ghor. The Idumeans, if we rightly j^prehend, did 
not get possession <^ any portion of the south of Judea till after 
the exile, and consequently until after the prophecies in question. 
They then advanced as far as Hebron, where they were arrested 
by the Maccabees. . That " Seetzen actually did pass through 
Idumea," cannot therefore be asserted ; and thus much is in favor 
of the whole argument of Dr. Keith, while in contradiction to a 
branch of that argument The traveller in question (see his 
own Narrative,) pursuing his route on the east of the Dead Sea, 
proceeded no fiirther in this direction than to Kerek, when he 
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retraced his way — afterwards going from Hebron to Mount 
Sinai, over the desert eastward of Edom. Neither is it strictly 
correct that he " died not l<Mig after the completion of his jour- 
ney." Several years afterwards he was actively employed in 
Egypt, and finally died ; not from constitutional injury sustained 
from any former adventure, but, if we remember, from the effects 
of poison administered by his guide in a journey from Mocha 
into the heart of Arabia. We see no ground either for the state- 
ment that Burckhardt owed his death to hardships endur^ in 
Idumea. Having visited Petra; and crossed the western desert 
of Egypt in the year 1812, we find him, four years afterwards, 
sufficiently well, at Mount Sinai. He did not die until the close 
of 1817, and then of a diarrhoea brought about hj the imprudeirt 
use of cold water. 

But let us dismiss these and s<Hne other instances of misstate- 
ment It should not be a matter of surprise that, perceiving, as 
he no doubt did, the ohfect of the circumstantiality of prophecy, 
clearly seeing in how many wonderful cases its minutias had been 
fulfilled, and withal being thoroughly imbued with a love of truth, 
and with that zeal which is becoming in a Christian, Dr. Keith 
should have plunged somewhat hastily or blindly into these in- 
quiries, and pushed to an improper extent the principle for which 
he contended. It should be observed that the passage cited just 
above in regard to Seetzen and Burckhardt, is given in a foot- 
note, and has the appearance of an after-thought, about whose 
propriety its author did not feel perfectly content It is cer- 
tainly very difficult to reconcile the literal fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy with an acknowledgment militating so violently against it 
as we find in his own words — " Seetzen SiCtuaity did pass through 
Idumea, and Burckhardt travelled through a considerable portion 
of it" And what we are told subsequently, in respect to Irby 
and Mangles, and Seetzen and Burckhardt — ^that these did not 
pass through Idumea and did return, while those did pass through 
and did not return — where a passage from Ezekiel is brought to 
sustain collaterally a passage from Isaiah — ^is certainly not in 
the spirit of literal investigation ; partaking, indeed, somewhat of 
equivoque. 

But in regard to the possibility of the actual passage through 
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£dom, we might now consider all ambiguity at an end, could we 
suffer ourselves to adopt the opinion of Mr. Stephens, that he 
himself had at length traversed the disputed region. What we 
have said already, however, respecting the proper boundaries of 
that Idumea to which the prophecies have idlusion, will assure 
the reader that we caimot entertain this idea. It will be clearly 
seen that he did not pass throng the Edom of EzekieL That 
he might have donje sb^ however, is sufficiently evident. The 
inimitable perseverance which hore him up amid the hardships 
and dangers of the route actually traversed, would^ beyond doubt, 
have sufficed to ensure him a successful passage even throu^ 
Idumea the proper. And this we say, maintaining still an un- 
hesitating belief in the literal un^rstanding of the prophecies. 
It is essential, ho\!irever, ibsit these prophecies be litersdly ren- 
dered; and it is a matter fi>r regret as well as surprise, that Dr. 
Kei& should have £uled to determine so important a pmnt as 
ihe ejEactness or ^daity of the vetsicm of his text This we will 
now briefly examine^ 
Isatah xxxiv. 10. 

nxjb^-T-'* For an eternity," 

tai^^c: — ^ of eternities," 

tijj_«*'not,'* 

^^T — " moving about," 

: ma— "in it." 

IT 

" For an eternity of eternities (there shSl) not (be any one) 
moving about in it" The literal meaning of " rna" is " in ity' 
not " through it" The participle " *ij2) " refers to one moving 
to and fro or up and down, and is the same term which is ren- 
dered ^^cttrrerUj" as an epithet of money, in Genesis xxiii. 16. 
The prophet means that there shall be no maii^s of life in the 
land, no living being there, no one moving up and down in it : 
and are, of course, to be taken with the usual allowance for that 
hyperbole which is a main feature, and indeed the genius of ^e 
language. 

£zekiel xxxv. 7. 

••ni^ji — ^* and I will give,** 
w-m|— <* the mountain,** 
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nnafi^" Seir," 

i-noia\db — '* for a desolation," 

no^to^ — " and a deeolalion," 

•'R-iDOV-" and I will cut oS^** 

MtlfV — «* firom it," 

•^35^--" him that goeth,* 

a»v-" and him that i?etur»^h." 
^ And I will give monnt Seir fyr an otter desoli^on, and wifi 
cut off horn it him that pas9etk and repa&eih ikereifu*' The 
reference here is the same as in the previous passage, and the 
inhabitants of the land are aHtaded to as moving about herein, 
and actively employed in the business of life. The meaning of 
^ passing and repassh^' is sanctioned by €le8emas, s, v. voL % 
p. 570, Leo's Trans. Oos^areZachariabvii. l^andbc.8» There 
is something analogous in the Hebrew*Grreek phrase occurring 
in Acts iz. ^8. Kal ^ /xcr a^iw Cficnropct^/tci'o^ ical €#cjropcix^»cyos 
€v 'lepovcraX^//,. ^ And he was widi them in J^tisalem ^nmiiig 
^ in and going out." The Latin ^ versatus es^ conveys the inetto- 
ing precisely ; which is, that Saul, the new convert, was on inti- 
mate terms with the true beli^Ters in Jerusalem, moving about 
among them to and fro, or in and out. It is plain, there^re, tiiat 
the words of the prophets, in both cases, and when literally con- 
strued, intend only to predict the general desolation and aban- 
donment of the land. Indeed, it should have b^n taken into 
consideration, that a strict prohibition on the part of the Deity, 
of an entrance into, or passage through, Idumea, would have 
effectually cut off from mankind all evidence of this prior sen- 
tence of desolation and abandonment ; the prediction itself being 
thus rendered a dead letter, when viewed in regard to its ulterior 
and most important purpose — ^the di^emination of the fmth. 

Mr. Stephens was strongly dissuaded from his design. Almost 
the only person who encouraged him was Mr. GUddon, our con- 
sul ; and but for hiin the idea would have been 'abandoned. The 
dangers indeed were many, and the difficulties more. By good 
fortune, however, the she& of Akaba was then at Cairo. The 
great yearly caravan of pilgrims for Mecca was assembling be- 
neath the wfidls, and he had been summoned by dite padia to es- 
cort and protect them through the d«9er6 as far as Akilhau He 
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was the chief of a powerful tribe of Bedouins, maintaining, in all 
its vigo^^, the independence of their race, and bidding defiance to 
the pacha, while they yielded him such obedience as comported 
with their own immediate interests. 

With this potentate our traveller entered into negotiation. 
The precise service required of him was, to conduct Mr. Stephens 
from Akaba to Hebron, through the land of Edom, diverging to 
visit the excavated city of Petra, — a journey of about ten days. 
A very indefinite arrangement was at length made. Mr. Ste- 
phens, after visiting Mount Sinai, was to repair to Akaba, where 
he would meet the escort of the Bedouin. With a view to pro- 
tection on his way from Cairo to the Holy Mountain, the latter 
gave him his signet, which he told him would be respected by 
all Arabs on the route. 

The arrangements for the journey as far as Mount Sinai had 
been made for our traveller by Mr. Gliddon. A Bedouin was 
procured as guide who had been with M. Laborde to Petra, and 
whose faith, as well^as capacity, could be depended upon. The 
caravan consisted of eight camels and dromedaries, with three 
young Arabs as drivers. The tent was the common tent of the 
Egyptian soldiers, bought at the government ^tory, being very 
light, ensily carried and pitched. The bedding was a mattress 
and coverlet : provision, bread, biscuit, rice, macaroni, tea, coffee, 
dried apricots, oranges, a roasted leg of mutton, and two large 
skins containing the filtered water of the Nile. Thus equipped, 
the party struck immediately into the desert lying between Cairo 
and Suez, reaching the latter place, with but little incident, after 
a journey of four days. At Suez, our traveller, wearied with his 
experiment of the dromedary, made an attempt to hire a boat, 
with a view of proceeding down the Red Sea to Tor, supposed 
to be the Elino, or place of palm-trees mentioned in the Exodus 
,of the Israelites, and only two days' journey from Mount Sinai. 
The boats, howev^, were all taken by pilgrims, and none could 
be procured — ^at least for so long a voyage. He accordingly sent 
off his camels round the head of the gulf, and crossing himself by 
water, met them on the Petrean side of the sea. 

" I am aware," says Mr. Stephens, " that there is some dispute 
as to the precise spot where Moses crossed ; but having no time 
Vol. IV.— 17 
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for skepticism on sach matters, I began bj malting np nr^ miDd 
that this was the place, and then looked around to see whether, 
according to the account given in the Bible, the face of the ooim- 
trj and the natural landmarks did not sustun mj opinioo. I 
remember I looked up to the head of the gulf, where Suez or 
Eolsum now stands, and saw that almost to the very head of the 
gulf there was a high range of mountains ^diich it would be ne- 
cessary to cross, an undertaking which it wotdd have been phy- 
sically impossible for 600,000 people, men, women, and children 
to accomplish, with a hostile army pursuing them. At Suez, 
Moses could not have been hemmed in as he was; he could go 
off into the Syrian desert, or, unless the sea has greatly changed 
since that time, round the head of the gulf. But here, directly 
opposite where I sat, was an opening in the mountains, makii^ 
a clear passage from the desert to the shore of the sea. It is 
admitted that &om ^ae earliest history of the country, there was 
a caravan route from the Bameseh of the Pharaohs to this spoty 
and it was perfectly clear to my mind that, if the account be true 
at all, Moses had taken that route ; that it was directly c^posite 
me, between the two mountains, where he had come down 
with his multitude to the shore, and that it was there he had 
fiound himself hemmed in, in the manner described in the Bible, 
with the sea before him, and the army of Pharaoh in his rear ; it 
was there he stretched out his hand and divided the waters; 
and probably on the very spot where I sat the children of Isn^l 
had kneeled upon the sands to offer thanks to Grod for his mira- 
culous interposition. The distance, too, was in confirmation of 
this opinion. It was about twenty miles across ; the distance 
which that immense multitude, with their necessary baggage, 
could have passed in the space of time (a night) mentioned in 
the Bible. Besides my own judgment and conclusions, I had 
authority on the spot, in my Bedouin Toualeb, who talked of it 
with as much certainty as if he had seen it himself; and by the 
waning light of the moon, pointed out the metes and boun^ 
according to the tradition received from his fathers." 

Mr. Stephens is here greatly in error, and has placed himsdf 
in direct opposition to idl authority on the subject It is quite 
evident, that since the days of the miracle, the sea has *^ gr^Uly 
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changed" round the head of the gulf. It is now several feet 
lower, as appears from the alluvial condition of several bitter 
lakes in the vicinity. On this topic Niebuhr, wno examined the 
matter with his accustomed learning, acumen, and perseverance, 
is indisputable authority. But he merely agrees with all the 
most able writers on this head. The passage occurred at Suez. 
The chief arguments sustaining this position are deduced from 
the ease by which the miracle could have been wrought, on a 
sea so shaped, by means of a strong wind blowing from the north- 
east. 

Resuming his journey to the southward, our traveller passed 
safely through a barren and mountainous region, bare of verdure, 
and destitute of water, in about seven days to Mount Sinai. It 
Is to be regretted, that in his account of a country so little tra- 
versed as this peninsula, Mr. Stephens has not entered more into 
detail. Upon his adventures at the Holy Mountain, which are 
of great interest, he dwells somewhat at length. 

At Akaba he met the Sheik as by agreement A horse of the 
best breed of Arabia was provided, and, although suffering from 
ill health, he proceeded manfolly through the desert to Petra and 
Mount Hor. The difficulties of the route proved to be chiefly 
those arising from the rapacity of his friend, the Sheik of Akaba, 
who threw a thousand impediments in his way with the purpose 
of magnifying the importance of the service rendered, and ob- 
taining, in consequence, the larger allowance of hucksheesh. 

The account given of Petra agrees in all important particulars 
witii those rendered by the very few travellers who had previ- 
ously visited it. With these acoomits our readers are sufficiently 
acquainted. The singular character of the city, its vast antiquity, 
its utter loss, for more than a thousand years, to the eyes of the 
<uvilized world ; and, above all, the solemn denunciations of pro- 
phecy regarding it, have combined to invest these ruins with an 
interest beyond that of any others in existence, and to render 
what has been written concerning them ^uniliar knowledge to 
nearly every individual who reads. 

Leaving Petra, after visiting Mount Hor, Mr. Stephens re- 
turned to the valley of El-Ghor, and fell into the caravan route 
ibr Gaza, which crosses ^le valley obHqnely. Gommg out from 
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the ravine among the mountains to the westward, he here le^ 
*thc road to Gaza, and pushed immediately on to Hehron. This 
distance (between the Gaza ronte and Hebron) is, we believe, 
the only positively new route accomplished by our American 
tourist. We understand that, in 1826, Messieurs Strange ways 
and Anson passed over the ground, on the Graza road£xHii Petra, 
to the point where it deviates for Hebron. On the part of Mr. 
Stephens's course, which we have thus designated as new, it is 
well known that a great public road existed in .the later days <^ 
the Roman empire, and that several cities were located imnxedi- 
ately upon it. Mr. Stephens discovered some ruins, but his state 
of health, unfortunately, prevented a minute investigation. Those 
which he encountered are represented as forming rude and shape- 
less masses ; there were no columns, no blocks of marble, or other 
large stones, indicating architectural greatness. The Fentinger 
Tables place Helusa in this immediate vicinity, and, but for the 
character of the ruins seen, we might have supposed them to be 
the remnants of that city. 

The latter part of our author^s second volume is occu^ned with 
his joumeyings in the Holy Land, and, principi^y, ynih an ac- 
count of his visit to Jerusalem. What relates to the Dead Sea 
we are induced to consider as, upon the whole, the most interest- 
ing, if not the most important portion <^ his book. It was his 
original intention to circumnavigate this lake, but the diflculty 
of procuring a boat proved an obstacle not to be surmounted. 
He traversed, nevertheless, no little extent of its shores, bathed 
in it, saw distincly that the Jordan does mingle with its waters, 
and that birds floated upon it, and flew over its surface. 

But it is time that we conclude. Mr. Stephens passed through 
Samaria and Galilee, stopping at Nablous, the ancient Sychem ; 
the burial-place of the patriarch Joseph ; and the ruins of Se- 
baste ; crossed the battle-plain of Jezreel ; ascended Mount Ta- 
bor ; visited Nazareth, the lake of G^nesareth, the cities of Tibe- 
rias and Saphet, Mount Carmel, Acre, Sour, and Sidon. At 
Beyroot he took passage for Alexandria, and thence, finally r^ 
turned to Europe. 

The volumes are written in general with a freedom, a frank- 
ness, and an utter abe^ce of pretension, whieh wiH secure them 
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the respect and good-will of all parties. The author professes 
to have compiled his narrative merely from " brief notes and re-^ 
collections," admitting that he has probably fallen into errors re- 
garding facts and impressions— errors he has been prevented 
from seeking out and correcting by the urgency of other occupa- 
tions since his return. We have, therefore, thought it quite as 
well not to trouble our readers, in this cursory review, with re- 
ferences to parallel travels, now familiar, and whose merits and 
demerits are sufficiently well understood. 

We take leave of Mr. Stephens with sentiments of hearty 
respect. We hope it is not the last time we shall hear from 
him. He is a traveller with whom we shall like to take other 
journeys. Equally free from the exaggerated sentimentality 
of Chateaubriand, or the sublimated, the too French enthusiasm 
of Lamartine on the oae hand, and on the other from the degrad- 
ing spirit of utilitai*ianism, which sees in mountains and water- 
falls only quarries and manufacturing sites, Mr. Stephens writes 
like a man a£ good sense and sound feeling. 
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It hafl been said that a good cridqae oq a poem may be 
written by one who is no poet himself. This, according to ^four 
idea and mine of poetrj, I feel to be EeObc — the leas poetical the 
critic, the less just the critiqae, and the converse. On this 

account, and because there are but few B ^s in the world, I 

would be as much ashamod of the world's good opinion as proad 
of jour own. Another than yourself might here observe, ^ Shake- 
speare is in possession of the world's good opinion, and yet 
Shakespeare is the greatest of poets. It appears then that the 
world judge correctly, why should you be ashamed of their 
favorable judgment?" The difficulty lies in the interpretation 
of the word <* judgment" or "opinion." The opinion is the 
world's, truly, but it may be called theirs as a man would eaU a 
book his, having bought it ; he did not write the book, but it is 
his ; they did not originate the opinion, but it is theirs. A fool, 
for example, thinks Shakespeare a great poet — ^yet the fool has 
never read Shakespeare. But the fooFs neighbor, who is a step 
higher on the Andes of the mind, whose head (that is to say, his 
more exalted thought), is too &r above the fool to be seen or 
understood, but whose feet (by which I mean his every-day 
actions) are sufficiently near to be discerned, and by means of 
which that superiority is ascertamed, which hu for them would 

* Printed, with the following note in the second volume of the Southern 
Literary Messenger : ** These detached passages form part of the preface 
to a small volume printed some years ago for private circulation. They have 
vigor and much originality — but of course we shall not be called upon to 
endorse all the writer's opinions." 
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never have been discovered — this neighbor asserts that Shake- 
speare is a great poet — the fool believes him, and it is hence- 
forward his opinion. This neighbor's own opinion has, in like 
manner, been adopted from one above Atm, and so, ascendingly, 
to a few gifted individuals, who kneel around the summit, be- 
hdding, face to face, the master spirit who stands upon the 
pinnacle 

You are aware of the great barrier in the path of an Ameri- 
can writer. He is read, if at all, in preference to the combined 
and established wit of the wcH'ld. I say established ; for it is 
with literature as with law or empire— an established name is 
an estate in tenure, or a tluxHie in possession^ Besides, one 
might suppose that books, like their authors, improve hj travel 
— their having crossed the sea is, with us, so great a distinction. 
Our antiquaries abandon time for distance ; our very fops glance 
from the binding to the bottom of the title-page, where the mys- 
tic characters which spell London, Paris, or Grenoa, are precisely 
80 many letters of recommendation 

I mentioned just now a vulgar error as regards criticism. I 
think the notion that no poet can form a correct estimate of his 
own writings is another. I remarked before, that in proportion 
to the poetical talent, would be the justice of a critique upon 
poetry. Therefore, a bad poet would, I grant, make a false 
critique, and his self-love would infellibly bias his little judg- 
ment in his favor ; but a poet, who is indeed a poet, could not, I 
think, fail of making a just critique. Whatever should be de- 
ducted on the score of self-love, might be replaced on account of 
his intimate acquaintance with the subject ; in short, we have 
more instances of fi^lse criticism than of just, where one's own 
writings are the test, simply because we have more bad poets 
than good. There are of course many objections to what I say : 
Miltcm is a great example of the contraiy ; but his opinion with 
respect to the Paradise Regained, is by no means fairiy ascer- 
tained. By what trivial circumstances men are often led to 
assert what they do not really believe I Perhaps an inadvertent 
word has descended to posterity. But, in fact, the Paradise 
Eegained is little, if at all, inferior to the Paradise Lost, and is 
only supposed so to be, because men dot not like epics, whatever 
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they may say to the contrary, and reading those of Mflton ki 
their nataral order, are too much wearied with the first to dmre 
any pleasure from the second. 

I dare say Milton preferred Comas to dther — if so— jostlj. . . 

As I am speaking of poetry, it will not he amiss to touch 
slightly upon the most singular heresy in its modem history — 
the heresy of what is called very foolishly, the Lake SchooL 
Some years ago I might have been induced, by an occasion like 
the present, to attempt a formal refutation of their doctrine ; at 
present it would be a work of supererogation. The wise most 
bow to the wisdom of such men as Coleridge and Southey, bat 
being wise, have laughed at poetical thecHies so prosaieaHj 
exemplified. 

Aristotle, with smgular assurance, has declared poetiy the 
most philosophical of all writings* — ^but it required a Words- 
worth to pronounce it the most metaphysical. . He se^ns to 
think that the end of poetry is, or should be, instruction — ^yet it 
is a truism that the end of our existence is happiness; if so, the 
end of every separate part of our existence — everything con- 
nected with our existence shouM be still happiness. Therefore 
the end of instruction should be happiness; and happiness ia 
another name for pleasure; — ^therefore the end of instruction 
should be pleasure: yet we see the above mentioned opinion 
implies precisely the reverse. 

To proceed : ceteris paribus, he who pleases, is of more im- 
portance to his fellow men than he who instructs, since utility is 
happiness, and pleasure is the end already obtained which in- 
struction is merely the means of obtaming* 

I see no reason, then, why our metaphysical poets should 
plume themselves so much on the utility of their works, unless 
indeed they refer to instruction with eternity in view ; in which 
case, sincere respect for their piety would not tdlow me to ex* 
press my contempt for their judgment ; eontempt which it would 
be difficult to conceal, since their writings are professedly to be 
understood by the few, and it is the many who stand in need of 
salvation. In such case I should no doubt be tempted to think 
of the devil in Melmoth, who labors indefatigably through Uiree 

'^ Spoadiotaton kai philocophikotaton gendt. 
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octavo volumes, to accomplish the destruction of one or two souls, 
while any common devil would have demolished one or two 

thousand 

Against the subtleties which would make poetrj a studj — ^not 
li passion — ^it becomes the metaphysician to reason — ^but the poet 
to protest Yet Wcwdsworth and Coleridge are men in years ; 
the one imbued in contemplation from his childhood, the other a 
giant in int^ect and learning. The diffidence, then, with which 
I venture to dispute their authority, would be overwhelming, did 
I not feel, from the bottom of my heart, that learning has little 
to do with the imagination — ^intellect with the passions— <h: age 
with poetry. • • • 

** Trifles, like streivrs, upon the surface flow, 
He who would search for pearls must dive below,*' 

are lines which have done much mischief. As regards the 
greater truths, men oftener err by seeking them at the bottom 
than at the top ; the depth lies in the huge abysses where wis- 
dom is sought — ^not in the palpable palaces where she is found. 
The ancients were not always right in hiding the goddess in a 
well : witness the light which Bacon has thrown upcm philoso- 
phy ; witness the principles of our divine faith — ^that moral me- 
dianism by which the simplicity of a child may overbalance the 
wisdom of a man. 

We see an instance of Coleridge's liability to err, in his Bio- 
graphia Literaria — ^professedly his literary life and opinions, but, 
in fact, a treatise de omni BciUU et quibusdam altts. He goes 
wrong by reason of his very profundity, and of his error we have 
a natural type in the contemj^ion of a star. He who regards 
it directly and intensely sees, it is true, the star, but it is the stur 
without a ray — while he who surveys it less inqubitively is con- 
scious of all for which the star is useful to us below — ^its bril- 
liancy and its beauty 

As to Wordsworth, I have no faith in him. That he had, in 
youth, the feelings of a poet I believe — ^for there are gliiiipses of 
extreme delica<^ in his writing&-*(and delicacy is the poet's own 
kingdom — ^his JEl Dorado) — ^but they have the appearance of a 
better day recollected ; and glimpses, at best, are little evidence 

17* 
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of present poetic fire — ^we know that a few straggling flofwers 
spring np daily in the crevices of the glacier. 

He was to blame in wearing away his youth in contemplation 
with the end of poetizing in his manhood. With the increase of 
his judgment the light which should make it atppsffeant has £iided 
away. His judgment consequently is too correct This may 
not be understood, — but the old Goths of Germany would hare 
understood it^ who used to debate matters of impcntance to th^ 
State twice, once when drunk, and once when sober — sober that 
they might not be deficieiit in formality — drunk lest they shocdd 
be destitute of vigor. 

The long wordy discussions by which he tries to reason us into 
admiration of his poetry, speak very little in his favor : they are 
full of such assertions as this — (I have opened one of his volumes 
at random) ^ Of genius the only piooi is the act of doing well 
what is worthy to be done, and what was never done be^n^ " — 
indeed ! then it follows that in doing what is tm worthy to be 
done, or what hat been done before, no genius can be evinced; 
yet the picking of pockets is an unworthy act, pockets have been 
picked time immemorial, and Barrington, the pick-pockety in 
point of genius, would have thought hard of a comparis<Hi with 
William Wordsworth, the poet 

Again — ^in estimating the merit of certain poems, whether they 
be Ossian's or M'Pherson's, can surely be of little consequence, 
yet, in order to prove their worthlessness, Mr. W. has expended 
many pages in the controversy. Tant€ene animtsf Can great 
minds descend to such absurdity? But worse still : that he may 
bear down every argument in favor of these poems, he triumph- 
antly drags forward a passage, in his abomination of which he 
expects the reader to sympathize. It is the beginning of the 
epic poem " TemoraJ* " The blue waves of Ullin roll in light ; 
the green hills are covered with day ; trees shake their dusky 
heads in the breeze.** And this — ^this gorgeous, yet simple 
imagery, where all is alive and panting with immortality — this, 
William Wordsworth, the author of " Peter BeU," has selected 
for his contempt We shall see what better he, in his own per- 
son, has to offer, Imprimis : 
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* And now she's at the pony's head. 
And now she's at the pony's tail, 
On that side now, and now on this, 
And almost stifled her with bliss — 
A few sad tears does Betty shed. 
She pais the pony where or when 
She knows not ; happy Betty Foy ! 
O, Johnny ! never mind the Doctor !'* 



** The dew was falling fast, the — stars began to blink, 
I heard a voice ; it said— drink, pretty creature, drink ; 
And, looking o'er the hedge, be — fore me I espied 
A sno^-white mountain lamb, with a— maiden at its side. 
No other sheep were near, the Iamb was all alone. 
And by a slender cord was — tether'd to a stone." 

Now, we have no doubt this is all true ; we vnll believe it, 
indeed, we will, Mr. W. Is it sympathy for the sheep you wish 
to excite ? I love a sheep from the bottom of my heart .... 

But there are occasions, dear B , there are occasions when 

even Wordsworth is reasonable. Even Stamboul, it is said, 
shall have an end, and the most unlucky blunders must come to 
a conclusion. Here is an extract fix)m his preface — 

" Those who have been accustomed to the phraseology of mo- 
dem writers, if they persist in reading this book to a conclusion 
(tmpossihle I) will, no doubt, have to struggle with feelings of 
awkwardness; (ha! hai ha!) they will look round for poetry 
(ha ! ha ! ha ! ha !) and will be induced to inquire by what species 
of courtesy these attempts have been permitted to assume that 
title." Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Yet, let not Mr. W. despair ; he has given immortality to a 
wagon, and the bee Sophocles has transmitted to eternity a sore 
toe, and dignified a tragedy with a chorus of turkeys 

Of Coleridge, I cannot speak but with reverence. His tower- 
ing intellect ! his gigantic power ! He is one more evidence of 
the fact " que la plupart des sectes ont raison dans une bonne 
partie de ce qu'elles avanoent, mais non pas en ce qu'elles nient.** 
He has imprisoned his own conceptions by the barrier he has 
erected against those of others. It is lamentable to think that 
such a min4 should be buried in metaphysics, and, like the 
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Njctanthes, waste its perfome opoQ the ni^lit akne. In reading 
his poetry, I tremble, like one who stands upon a Tolcano, ocm- 
scioas, from the Teiy darkness bursting from the crater, of* the 
fire and the light that are weltering below. 

What is Poetry? — Poetry! that Proteos-Iike idea, with as 
many appellations as the nine-titled Corcyra ! ^ Give me," I 
demanded of a scholar some time ago, ^gire me a definiticm ci 
poetry.** " Tres-Tolontiers ;" and he proceeded to his library, 
brought me a Dr. Johnson, and overwhelmed me with a defini- 
tion. Shade of the immortal Shakespeare ! I imagine to myself 
the scowl of your spiritoal eye npon the prc^unty of that 

scarriloos Ursa Major. Think of poetry, dear B , think ci 

poetry^ and then think of Dr. iSamnel Johnson ! Think of all 
that is airy and ^ry-like, and then of all that is hideous and 
unwieldy ; think of his huge bulk, the Elephant ! and then — ^and 
then think of the Tempest — the Midsummer Night's Dream — 
Prospero— Oberon — ^and Titania I . . . . 

A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a work of science by 
having, for its immediate object, pleasure, not truth ; to romance, 
by having, for its object, an in^Jinite instead of a definite 
pleasure, being a poem only so far as this object is attained ; 
romance presenting perceptible images with definite, poetry with 
tndefinite sensations, to which end music is an essenticdy since the 
comprehension of sweet sound is our most indefinite conception. 
Music, when combined with a pleasurable idea, is poetry; music, 
without the idea, is simply music ; the idea, without the itiusic, is 
prose, from its very deflnitiveness. 

What was meant by the invective against him who had no 
music in his soul ? . . . . 

To sum up this long rigmarole, I have, dear B , what you, 

no doubt, perceive, for the metaphysical poets, as poets, the most 
sovereign contempt. That they have followers proves nothing — 

No Indian prince has to his palaqd 

More followers than a thief to the gallows. 
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In a late numb^ of the Democratic Review, there appeared 
a very excellent paper (by Mr. Duyckinck) on the subject of 
Magazine Literature — ^a subject much less thoroughly compre- 
hended here than either in France or in England. In America, 
we compose, now and then, agreeable essays and other matters 
of that character — ^but we have not yet caught the true Magazine 
ipirit — ^a thing nekher to be defined nor described. Mr. Duyck- 
inck's article, although piquant, is not altogether to our mind. 
We think he places too low an estimate on the capability of the 
Magazine paper. He is inclined to undervalue its power — ^to 
limit unnecessarily its province — ^which is illimitable. In fact, it 
is in the extent d* object, and not less in the extent or variety of 
ione^ that the Frendi and English surpass us, to so good a pur- 
pose. How very rarely are we struck with an American Maga- 
zine article, as with an absolute novelty — how frequently the 
foreign articles so affect us ! We are so circumstanced as to be 
unable to pay for elaborate compositions-^«md, after all, the true 
invention is elaborate. There is no greater mistake than the 
supposition that a true originality is a mere matter of impulse or 
inspiration. To originate, is carefully, patiently, and understand- 
in^y to combine. The few American Magazinists who ever 
think of this elaboration at all, cannot afford to carry it into 
practice for the paltry prices offered them by our periodical 
publishers. For this and other glaring reasons, we are behind 
the age in a very important branch of literature — a branch which, 
moreover, is daUj growing in imp<n:tanoe — and which, in the end 
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(not far distant), \tdll be the most influential of all the departments 
of Letters. 

We are lamentably deficient, not only in invention proper, bat 
in that which is, more strictly, art. What American, for instance, 
in penning a criticism, ever supposes himself called upon to pre- 
sent his readers with more than the exact stipulsdiou of his title 
— to present them with a criticism and something beyond^ 'Who 
thinks of making his critique a work of art in itself-— indepen- 
dently of its critical opmions ?— * work of art, such as are all the 
more elaborate, and most effective reviews of Macaulay ? Yet^ 
these reviews we have evinced no incapacity to appreciate, when 
presented. The best American review ever penned is miserably 
ineffective when compared with the notice of Montagu's Bac<m — 
and yet this latter is, in general, a piece of tawdry sophistry, 
owing everything to a consummate, to an exquisite arrangement 
— ^to a thorough and just sufficiently comprehensive diffuseness — 
to a masterly cUmacing of points — ^to a style which dazzles the 
understanding with its brilliancy — ^but not more than it misleads 
it by its perspicuity— -causing us so distincdy to comprehend that 
we fency we coincide — ^in a word, to the pwfection of art— of all 
the art which a Macaulay can wield, or which is i^plicable to any 
mticism that a Macaulay could write. 

It is, however, in the composition of that class of Magazine 
papers which come, properly, under the head of TcJu^ that we 
evince the most remaikable deficiency in skill. If we except, 
first, Mr. Hawthome-^^econdly, Mr. Sinmis — ^tiiirdly, Mr. Wil- 
lis — and fourthly, one or two others, whom we may as wdl put 
mentally together without naming them — ^there is not even a 
respectably skilful tiUe-writer on this side the Atlantic We 
have seen, to be sure, many very well-constructed stories — in^ 
vidual specimens — the work of American Magazinists; but these 
epeeimens^ have invariably appeared to be happy accklents of 
construction ; their authors^ in subsequent tal^, having always 
evinced an incapacity to construct* 

We have been led to a comparison of the American with Uie 
British ability in tale^ writing, by a perusal of some Magazine 
papers, the oompositi<»i of the author of ** Chartky," and **Th« 
Invisible Gentleman*" He is one of 4he best of the English 
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journalists, and has some of the happiest peculiarities of Dickens, 
whom he preceded in the popular favor. The longest and best 
of his tales, properly so <^led, is " Peter Snook," and this pre- 
sents so many striking points for the consideration of die Maga- 
zinist, that we feel disposed to give an account of it in full. 

Peter Snook, the heroy and the beau ideal of a Cockney, is a 
retail linen-draper in . Bishopgate street. He is, of course, a 
stupid ^nd conceited, although, at bottom, a very good little 
fellow, and ** always looks as if he was frightened." Matters go 
on very thrivingly with him, until he becomes acquainted with 
Miss Clarinda Bodkin, " a young lady owning to almost thirty, 
and withal a great proficient in the mysteries of millinery and 
mantua-making." Love and ambition, however, set the little 
gentleman somewhat beside himself. *' If Miss Clarinda would 
but have me," says he, "we might divide the shop, and have a 
linen-drapery side, and a haberdashery and millinery side, and 
one would help the other. There'd be only one rent to pay, and 
a double business — and it would be so comfortable, tool" Think- 
ing thus,^ Peter commences a flirtation, to which Miss Clarinda 
but doubtfully responds. He escorts the lady to White Conduit 
House, Ba^igge Wells, and other genteel places of public resort 
— ^and, finally, is so rash as to accede to the proposition, on her 
part, of a trip to Margate. At this epoch of the narrative, the 
writer observes that the subsequent proceedings of the hero are 
gathered from accounts rendered by himself, when called upon, 
after the trip, for explanation. 

It is agreed that Miss Clarinda shall set out alone for Mai^te 
— Mr. Snook fpllowing her, after some iodispensable arrange- 
ments. These occupy him until the middle of July, at which 
period, taking passage in ih6 " Rose in June," he safely reaches 
his destination. But various misfortunes here await him, — mis- 
fortunes admirably adapted to the meridian of Cockney feeling, 
and the capacity of Cockney endurance. His umbrella, for 
example, and a large brown paper parcel, containing a new pea- 
green coat and flower-pdttemed embroidered silk waistcoat, are 
tumbled into the water at the landing-place, and Miss Bodkin 
forbids him her presence in his old clothe. By a tumble of his 
own, too, the skin is rubbed from both his shins for several 
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inches^ and the snrgeon, having no regard to the lover's oodlioii 
engagements, enjoins on him a totid abstinence from dancing. A 
cod^-chafer, moreover, is at the tronble of flying into one of his 
ejes, and (worse than all) a tall militarj-looking ^loeaiaker^ 
Mr. Last, has taken advanti^ of the linen-draper's delay in 
reaching Margate, to ingratiate himself with his mistress. Finally^ 
he is cut by Last, and rejected by the lady, uid has no^iing Idft 
for it, but to secure a homeward passage in the ^^ose in Jvne." 

In the evening of the second day after his departure, the vessd 
drops anchor off Greenwich. Most of the pass^gers go ashore, 
with the view of taking the stage to the dty. PetCT, however, 
who considers that he has already spent money enough to no 
purpose, prefers remaining on board. ^' We shall get to Billings- 
gate," says he, " while I am sleeping, and I shall have plenty ci 
time to go home and dress, and go into the city and borrow the 
trifle I may want for Pester and Company's bill, thai comes doe 
the day after to-morrow/- This determination is a source of 
much trouble to our hero, as will be seen in the; sequel. Some 
shopmen who remain with him in the packet, tempt him to un- 
usual indulgences, in the way, first, of brown stout, and, second^, 
of positive French brandy. The consequence is, that Mr. Sno<^ 
falk, thirdly, asleep, and, fourthly, overboard. 

About dawn on the morning aflter this event, Ephraim Hobeon, 
the confidential clerk and factotum of Mr. Peter Snook, is dis- 
turbed from a sound sleep by t)ie sudden appearance of his mas- 
ter. That gentleman seems to be quite in a bustle, and delights 
Ephraim with an account of a whacking wholesale order £}r 
exportation just received. " Not a word to anybody about the 
matter V exclaims Peter, with unusual emphasis* " It's such an 
opportunity as don't come oflen in a man's life-time* There's a 
captain of a ship — ^he's the owner of her, too ; but never mind ! 
there an't time to enter into particulars now, but you'll know all 
by and bye — ^all you have to do, is to do as I tell you — so, come 
along!" 

Setting Ephraim to work, with directions to pack up inmie- 
diately all the goods in the £hpp, with the exception of a few 
trifling articles, the master avows his intention of going into the 
city, ** to borrow enough money to make up Pester^s bill, due to* 
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UKUTOW.** " I don't think you'll want mucb, Sir," ref^ied Mr. 
Hobson with a self-complacent air. ^^ IVe been looking about 
long-winded 'uns, you see, since you've been gone, and I've got 
Shy's money and Slack's account, which we'd pretty well given 
up fi>r a bad job, and one or two more. There, — ^there's the list 
— and there's the key to the strong box, where you'll find the 
money, besides whi^ I've took at the counter." Peter, at this, 
seems weU pleased, and shortly afterwards goes out, saying, he 
cannot tell when he'll be back, and, giving directions that what- 
ever goods may be sent in during his absence, shall be left un* 
touched till his return. 

It appears that, after leaving his shop, Mr. Snook proceeded 
to that of Jobb, Flashbill & Co., (one of whose derks, on board 
the ^ Rose in June," had been very liberal in supplying our hero 
with brandy on the night oi his ducking,) looked over a large 
quantity of ducks and other goods, and finally made purchase of 
^ a choice assortment," to be delivered the same day. His next 
Tisit was to Mr. BlufP, the managing partner in the banking- 
house where he usually kept his cash. His business now was to 
request permission to overdraw a hundred pounds for a few 
days. 

** Haii^>h," laid Mr. Bluff, " money is very icaice ; but — Bless me ! — ^yes 
-—it's hel Excuse me a minute, Mr. Snodc, there's a gentleman at the 
front counter whom I want particularly to vpeak to— PU be back with you 
directly." As he. uttered these words, he rushed out, and, in passing one 
of the cleriui on his way forward, he whispered, ** Tell Scribe to look at 
Snook's account, and let me know directly." He, then, went to the front 
counter, where sereral people were waiting to pay and receiTC money. 
** Fine weather this, Mr. Butt What ! you're not out of town like the rest 
of them 1" 

** No," replied Mr. Butt, who kept a thriving gin-shop, " no, I sticks to 
my business — ^make hay while the sun shines — that's my maxim. Wife up 
at night — I up early in the mcmiing." 

The banker chatted uid listened with great i^parent interest, till the 
closing of a huge book on which be kept his eye, told him that his whispered 
order had been attended to. He then took a gracious leave of Mr. Butt, 
and returned back to the counting-house with a $lip of paper, adroitly put in 
his hand while passing, on which was vnritten, ** Peter Snook, Linen Draper, 
Bishopgate Streets— old account — ^increasing gradually — balance : £ 15b 16«. 
U.-^ery regular." *' Sony to keep you waiting, Mr. Snook," said he, " but 
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we must catch people when we can. Wdl, what is it you were saying joa 
wanted us to dol" 

" I should like to he ahle to overdraw just for a few days," replied Peter. 

"How much 1" 

" A hundred." 

"Won't fifty do r» 

•* No, not quite, sir." 

** Well, you're an honest feUow, and don't eome boUiering a* often ; so* I 
suppose we must not be too particular with you for this once." 

Leaving Bluff, Mr. Snook hurries to overtake Mr. Butt, the 
dealer in spirits, who had just left the banking-house before 
himself, and to give that gentleman an order for a hogshead of 
the best gin. As he is personalty unknown to Mr. Butt, he hands 
him a card, on which is written, ^ Peter Snook, linen and muslin 
ware house, No. — , Bishopgate Street within,** &c., &c., and 
takes occasion to mention that he purchases at the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Bluff. The gin is to be ^ Queenhithe the same even- 
ing. The spirit-dealer, as soon as his new customer has taken 
leave, revolves in his mind the oddity of a linen draper's buying 
a hogshead of gin, and determines to satisfy himself of Mr. 
Snook's responsibility by a personal application to Mr. Bluff. 
On reaching the bank, however, he is told by the clerks that 
Mr. Bluff, being in attendance upon a committee of the House 
of Commons, will not be home in any reasonable time — but also 
that Peter Snook is a perfectly safe man. The gin is according- 
ly sent ; and several other large orders for different goods, upon 
other houses, are promptly fulfilled in the same manner. Mean- 
time, Ephraim is busily engaged at home in receiving and 
inspecting the invoices of the various purchases as they arrive, 
at which employment he is occupied until dusk, when his master 
makes his appearance in unusually high spirits. We must here 
be pardoned for copying some passages : 

'* Well, Ephraim," he exclaimed, ** this looks some^ing like business ! 
You havn*t had such a job this many a day ! Sh<^ looks well now, ehl" 

" You know best, sir," replied Hobson. " But han^ me if I an*t frightoi- 
ed. When we shall sell all these goods. Pm sure I can't think. You talked 
of having a haberdashery side to the shop ; but if we go on at this rate, we 
shall want another side for ourselves ; Fm sure I don't know where Miss 
Bodkin is to be put." 
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" She go to Jericho !" aaid Peter contemptoously. " As for the goods, 
my boy, they'll be gone before to-morrow morning. All you and I have got 
to do, is to pack 'em up ; so, let us turn to, and strap at it." 

Packing was Ephraim's favorite employment, but, on the present occasion, 
he set to work with a heavy heart His master, on the contrary, appeared 
fall of Efe and spirits, and corded boxes, sewed up trusses, and packed huge 
paper parcels with a celerity and an adroiUiess truly wonderful. 

'< Why, you don't get on, Hobson," he exclaimed ; ** see v^hat I've done ! 
Where's the ink-pot V — oh, here it is !" and he proceeded to mark his packages 
with his initials, and the letter G below. " There," he resumed, " P. S. G. ; 
that's for me, at Gravesend. Pm to meet the Captain and owner there ; 
•how the goods— if there's any he don't like, shall bring 'em back with me ; 
get bills — bankers' acceptances for the rest ; see 'em safe on beard ; then^^ 
but net beforcy mind that, Master Ephraim ! No, no, keep my weather eye 
(^n, as the men say on board the ** Hose in June." By-the-bye, I havn't 
told you yet about my filing overboard, whap into the river." 

" Falling overboard !" exclaimed the astonished shopman, quitting his 
occupation to stand erect &nd listen. 

" Ay, ay," continued Peter--^** see it won't do to teU you long stories now. 
Thete — mark that truss, will youl Know all about it some day. Lucky 
job, though — tell you that : got this thundering order by it. Had one 
tumble, first, going off, at Margate. Spoilt my peagreen — never mind — 
that was a lucky tumble, too. Hadn't been for that, shouldn't so soon have 
found out the game a certain person was playing with me. She go to 
Jericho !** 

. But for th/e- frequent repetition of tMs favorite expressk>n, Ephraim Hob- 
son has since declared he should have doubted his master's identity during 
the whole of that evening, as there was something very singular about him : 
and his strength and activity in moving the bales, boxes, and trusses, were 
such as he had never previously exhibited. The phrase condemning this, 
that, or the other thing or person to " go to Jericho," was the only expres- 
sion that he uttered, as the sliopman said, ** naturally," and Peter repeated 
that whimsical anathema a? often as usual. 

The goods being all packed up, carts anive to carry them 
away ; and, by half-past ten o'clock, the shop is entirely cleared, 
with the exception of some trifling articles, to make show on the 
shelves and counters. Twb hackney coaches are called. Mr. 
Peter Snook gets into one with a variety of loose articles, which 
would require too much time to pack, and his shopman into 
another with some more. Arriving at Queenhithe, they find all 
the goods previously sent, already embarked in the hold of a long- 
decked barge, which lies near the shore. Mr. Snook now insists 
upon Ephraini's going on board, imd taking supper^ and some hot 
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rum and water. This advice he follows to so good purpose, that 
he is, at length, completely bewildered, when his master, taking 
him up in his arms, carries him ou shore, and there, setting him 
down, leaves him to make the best of his way home as he can. 

About eight, the next morning, Ephraim, awaking, of course 
in a sad condition, both of body and mind, sets himself imme- 
diately about arranging the appearance of the shop ^ so as to 
secure the credit of the concern." In spite of all his ingenuity, 
however, it maintains a poverty-stricken s^pearance, — which 
circumstance excites some most unreasonable suspicions in the 
mind of Mr. Bluff's clerk, upon his calling at t^i, with Pester 
Sc Co.'s bill, (three hundred and sixteen pounds, sevaiteea 
shillings,) and receiving, by way of parent, a check upon his 
own banking house for the amount — -Mr. Snook having written 
this check before his departure with the goods, and left it with 
Ephraim. On reaching the bai^, therefore, the elei^ inquires 
if Peter Snook's check is good for three hundred and sixteen 
pounds odd, and is told that it is not worth a &rthing, Mr. S. 
having overdrawn for a hundred. While Mr. Bluff and his as- 
sistants are conversing on this subject, Butt, the gm-dealer, calls 
to thank the banker for having recommended him a customer — 
which the banker denies having done. An explanaticm ensues, 
and ^' stop thief!" is the cry. Ephraim is sent for, and reluctant- 
ly made to tell all he knows of his master's proceedings on the 
day before^ — by which means a knowledge is obtained of the 
other houses, who (it is supposed) have been swii^^ Grettii^ 
a description of the barge which conveyed the goods fitjm Queen- 
hithe, the whole party of the creditors now set off in pursuit 

About dawn, the next morning, they overtake the barge, a 
little below Gravesend — when four men are observed leaving 
her, and rowing to the ^ore in a skiff. Peter Snook is found 
sitting quietly in the cabin, and, although apparently a little 
surprised at seeing Mr. Pester, betrays nothing like embarrass- 
ment or fear. 

"Ah, Mr. Pester! is it youl Glad to see you, sir! So you've been 
taking a trip out o' town, and are going back with us ? We shall gel to 
Billingsgate between eight and nine, they «ay ; and I hope it won't be later, 
as I*ve a bill of yours comes due to-diiy, and I want to be «t home in time to 
write a check for it.'* 
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The goods are also found on board, together with three men in 
the hold, gagged and tied hand and foot. They give a strange 
account of themselves. Being in the employ of Mr. Heaviside, 
a lightemum, they were put in charge of " The Flitter," when 
she wiffl hired by Peter Snook, for a trip to Gravesend. Accord- 
ing to their orders, they took the barge, in the first instance, to a 
wharf, near Queenhithe, and helped to load her with some goods 
brought down in carts. Mr. Snook, af^^rwards, came on board, 
bringing with him two fierce looking men, and ^^ a little man with 
a hooked nose." (Ephraim.) Mr. S. and the little man, then, 
** had a sort of jollification " in the cabin, till the latter got drunk 
and was carried ashore. They then proceeded down the river, 
nothing particular occurring till they had passed Greenwich 
Hospital, when Mr. S. ordered them to lay the barge alongside a 
large black-sided ship. No soouer was the order obeyed than 
they were boarded by a number of men from said ship, who 
seized them, bound them, gagged them and put them in the 
hold. 

The immediate consequence of this information is, that Peter 
is bound, gagged, and put down into the hold in the same man- 
ner, by way of retaliation, and for safe keeping on his way back 
to the dty. On the arrival of the party, a meeting of the credi- 
tors is called. Peter appears before them in a great rage, and 
with the air of an injured man. Indeed, his behavior is so mcd 
h propos to hb situation as entirely to puzzle his interrogators. 
He accuses the whole party of a conspiracy. 

" Peter Snook," said Mr. Pester solemnly, from the chair, " that look does 
m>t become yon after what has passed. Let me advise you to conduct your- 
self with propriety. You will find tdat the best policy, depend onX'' 

** A pretty thing for you, for to come to talk of propriety !*^ exclaimed 
Petep; ** you, that seed me laid hold on by a set of ruffians, and never said 
a word, nor given hiformation afterwards 1 And here have I been kept away 
from business I don't know how long, and shut up like a dog in a kennel ; 
but I look uponH you were at the bottom of it all — ^you and that fellow with 
the plum-pudding &ce, as blowed me up about a cask of gin ! What you 
both mean by it, I can*t think ; but if there's any law in the land, I'll make 
jovi remember it, both of you — that's what I win P' 

Mr. Snook swears that he never saw Jobb in his life, except 
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on the occasion of his ci^>ture in " The Flitter,** and positively 
denies having locked out any parcel of goods at the hoase of 
Jobb, FlashbiU & Co. With the banker, Mr. Blufl^ he acknow- 
ledges an acquaintance — but not having drawn for the two hun- 
dred and seventy x)ounds odd, or having ever overdrawn for a 
shilling in his life. Moreover, he is clearly of opinion thnt the 
banker has s^l in his hands more than a hundred and fifty 
pounds of his (Mr. Snook^s) money. He can de^gnate several 
gentlemen as being no creditors of his, although they were of the 
number of those from whom his purdiases had been made for 
the "whacking" shipping out, and allliough their goods were 
found in " The Flitter." Ephraim is summoned, and testifies to 
all the particulars of his m'aster^s return, and the subsequent 
packing, cart-loading, and embarkation as already told — account- 
ing for the extravagances of Mr. Snook as being "all along of 
that Miss Bodkin." 

*'Iior', master, hi's glad to see you agin," exclaimed E{>hraim. " Wbo^d 
ha* thought as 'twould come Co this V* 

** Come to what t" cried Peter. *' Fll make *em repent of it, every man 
Jack of em, before IVe done, if there's law to be had for love or money !" 

" Ah. sir," said Ephraim, " we'd better have stuck to the retail. I was 
afraid that shipping copsam woutdnt answer, an4 tett'd you so, if yoa re- 
collect, but you wouldn't barken to me." 

** What shipping concern 1" inquired Peter, with a look of amazement 

" La ! master," exclaimed Ephraim, ** it aint of any use to pretend to keep 
it a secret now, when everybody knows it. I didnt tell Mr. Pester, though, 
till the last, when all the goods was gone out of the shop, and the shenff's 
officers had come to take possession of the house." 

** Sheriff's officers in possession of my house !'^ roared Peter. " All the 
goods gone out of the shop ! What do you mean by that, yoa rascat ? 
What have you been doing in my absence V* And he sprang forward furi- 
ously, and seized the trembling ^opman by the collar with a degree of vio- 
lence which rendered it difficult for the two officers in attendance to ^fisen- 
gage him from his hold. 

Hereupon, Mr. Snap, the attorney retained by the creditors, 
harangues the company at some length, and intimates that Mr. 
Snook is either mad or acting the madman for the purpose of 
evading punishment A practitioner from Bedlam is s^it for, 
and some artifices resorted to — ^but to no purpose. It is found 
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impossible to decide upon the question of sanity. The medical 
gentleman, in his report to the creditors, confesses himself utterly 
p^T)lexed, and, without giving a dedision, details the particulars 
of a singular story told him by Mr. Sn^ok himself, concerning 
the mode of his escape frcnn drowning aj^er he fell overboard 
from the ^ Rose in June.'' ^^ It is a strange, unlikely tale to be 
sure," says the {^ysician, " and if his genend conversation was 
of that wild, imaginative, flighty kind which I have so often wit- 
nessed, I should say it was purely ideal ; but he appears such a 
plain-spoken, suoaple sort o£ a person, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive how he could invent such a fiction." Mr. Snoc^'s narra- 
ti(Ki is then told, not in his very words, but in the author's own 
way, with all the particulars obtained from Peter^s various reci- 
tations. We give it only in brief. 

Upon tumbling overbosurd, Mr. Snook (at least according to 
bis own story) swam courageously as long as he could. He was 
upon the point of sinking, however, when an oar was thrust under 
his arm, and he found himself lifted in a boat by a " dozen dark- 
lookii^ men." He is taken on board a lai^e ship, and the cap- 
tain, who is a droll genius, and talks in rhyme somewhat after 
the feshion of the wondrous Tale of Alroy, entertains him with 
great cordiality, dresses biim in a suit of his own clothes, makes 
him drink in the first place, a brimmer of ^ something hot," and 
afterwards plies him with wines and cordials of all kinds, at a 
supper of the most magnificent description. Warmed in body 
and mind by this excellent cheer, Peter reveals his inmost secrets 
to his host, and talks freely and minutely of a thousand things ; 
of his man Ephraim and his oddities ; of his bank account ; of his 
great credit ; of his adventures with Miss Bodkin ; of his pros- 
pects in trade ; and especially of the names, residences, etc. etc, 
of the wholesale houses with whom he is in the habit of dealing. 
Presently, being somewhat overcome with wine, he goes to bed 
at the suggestion of the captain, who promises to call him in sea- 
son for a boat in the morning, which will convey him to Billings- 
gate in full time for Pester and Co.'s note. How long he slept is 
uncertain — ^but when he awoke a gi-eat change was observable in 
the captain's manner, who was somewhat brusque, and handed 
him over the ship's side into the barge where he was discovered 
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hj the creditOTS in pursuit, and which he was assured would oon- 
vey him to Billingsgate. 

This relation, thus succinctlj given bj us, implies little or 
nothing. The resuU, however, to whieh the reader is ingeni- 
ously led bj the author, is, that the real Peter Snook has been 
duped, and that the Peter Snook who made the various purchases 
about town, and who appeared to Ephraim onlj during the morn- 
ing and evening twilight of the eventful daj, was, in &ct, no 
other person than the captain of ^ the strange, black-sided ^p." 
We are to believe that, taking advantage of Peter's ccHomunica- 
tiveness, and a certain degree of personal resemblance to him- 
self, he assumed our hero's clothes while he slept, lUid made a 
bold and nearly successful attempt at idiolesale pecuktdoii. 

The incidents of this story are forcibly conceived, and even in 
the hands of an ordinary writer would scarcely £ul of effect 
But, in the present instance, so unusual a tact is devel<^)ed in 
the narration, that we are inclined to rank ^ Peter Snook** among 
the few tales which (each in its own way) are absolutely fiuilt- 
less. It is a Flemish home^ieee of ^e highest order — ita merhs 
lying in its chiaro 'scuro — ^in that blendmg of light and shade and 
shadow, where nothing is too distinct, yet where the idea is fully 
conveyed — ^in the absence o£ all rigid outlines and idl miniatuie 
painting — ^in the not undue warmth of the coloring — and in a 
well subdued exaggeration at all points-^-an exaggeration never 
amounting to caricature. 
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THE QUACKS OF HJELICOIf-A SATIRE.* 

A SATIRE, professedly such, at the present day, and especially 
by an Americmi writer, is a welcome novelty, indeed. We have 
really done very little in the line upon this side of the Atlantic — 
nothing, certainly, of importance— Trumbuirs clumsy poem and 
Halleck's "Croakers^' to the contrary notwithstanding. Some 
things ' we have produced, to be sure, which were excellent in 
the way of burlesque, without intending a syllable that was not 
utteriy B<demn and serious. Odes, ballads, songs, sonnets, epics, 
and epigrams, possessed of this unintentional excellence, we could 
have no difficulty in designating by the dozen ; but in the matter 
of directly-meant and genuine satire, it cannot be denied that we 
are sadly deficient. Ahhougfa, as a literary people, however, we 
are not exactly Archilocuses — although we have no pretensions 
to die ri-xsrivTsg lafju/Soi — ^although, in short, we are no satirists 
Ourselves, there can be Uo question that we answer sufficiently 
well ^s subjects fbr satire. 

We repeat, that we are glad to see this book of Mr. Wilmer's ; 
first, because it is something new under the sun ; secondly, be- 
cause, in many respects, it is well executed ; and thirdly, because, 
in the universal corruption and rigmarole amid which we gasp 
for breath, it is really a pleasant thing to get even one accidental 
whiff of the unadulterated air of truth. 

The ** Quacks of Helicon,** as a poem and otherwise, has many 
defects, and these we shall have no scruple in pointing out — 
although Mr. Wilmer is a personal friend of our own, and we 
are happy and proud to say so — ^but it has bAbo many remarkable 

♦ By L. A. WHmer 
Vol. IV.— 18 
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merits — ^merits which it will be quite useless for those i^grieved 
by the satire — quite useless for any clique, or set of diques, to 
attempt to frown down, or to affect not to see, or to feel, or to 
understand. 

Its prevalent blemishes are referrible chiefly to the leading 
fiin of imitation. Had the work been composed {»x>fessedly in 
paraphrase of the whole manner of the sarcastic epistles of die 
times of Dryden and Pope, we should have pronounced it the 
most ingenious and truthful thing of ^e kind upon record. So 
dose is the copy, that it extends to the most trivial points — ^or 
example, to the old forms of punctuation. The turns of phrase- 
ology, the tricks of rhythm, the arrangement of the paragraphs, 
the general conduct of the satire — everything— allr— are Dryden's. 
We cannot deny, it is true, that the satiric model of the days in 
question is insusceptible of improvement, and that the modeiB 
author who deviates therefrom, mu^ necessarily saoH^ce some- 
thing of merit at the shrine of originality. Neither can we shut 
our eyes to the fact, that the imitation, in the present, case, has 
conveyed, in full spirit, t^e higher qualities, as well as, in rigid 
letter, the minor elegances and general peculiarities of the author 
of " Absalom and AchitopheL*' W§ have here the bold, vigor- 
ous, and sonorous verse, the biting sarcasm, the pungent epi- 
grammatism, the unscrupulous directness, as of old. Yet it will 
not do to forget that Mr. Wilmer has been shown how to accom^ 
plish these things. He is thus only entitled to the praise of a 
close observer, and of a thoughtful and skilful copyist The im- 
ages .are, to be sure, his own. They are, neither Pope's, nor 
Dryden's, nor Rochester's, nor Churchill's — but th&j are moulded 
in the identical mould used by tl^se satirists. 

This servility of imitation has seduced our author into errors, 
which his better sense should have avoided. He sometimes mis- 
takes intentions ; at other times, he copies ^ults, confounding them 
with beauties. In the opening of the poem^ for example, we find 
the lines— 

Against usuxpeis, Oln^y, I dsc^aia 
A righteous, just, and patjiotic w«r^ 

The rhymes war and dtpfar^i are here adopted from Pope, who 
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emplojs them frequeiitly ; but k sbouM have been remembered 
ihBi the modem relative pronimdation ci the two words differs 
materiallj from the relative proounciatioxi of the era of the 
"Dmidad." 

Wa aat» also siire that the gross obscenitj, the fikh-^we can 
use no genUer name— ^«hieit disgraoes the ^ Quacks c^ Helicon/' 
cannot be the result of innate impurity in the mind of the writer. 
It is but. a pari of the alavish and indiscrimmating imitation of 
the Swi£b and IU>chester school. It has done the book an irre- 
parable icy 1^9 both in a nuxral and pecuniary view, without 
effeetiBg anything whatever on the score q£ sarcasm, vigor or wit. 
'< Xiet vhat ia to be said, be said plainly." True ; but let nothing 
vul^ be ever said^ or concdved. 

Jn asserting that this satire, even in its mmmerism, has imbued 
itself witb the fitH s^it of the pdish and of the pungency of 
Dryden, we have already awfoded it high praise. But there 
r^nains ,tp be lAWiitioned the ^eu* toftier .merit of speaking fear- 
lessly the tputhf at an epoch when truth is out of fashion, and 
under H^reuinstiuieesxiif sod^ position, which would have deterred 
almcet aay man in our comi&unity firom a similar Quixotism. 
For the publication of the ^' Quacks of Helicon," — ^a poem which 
brings under review, by name, most of our prominent IMerad^ and 
treats them, generally, as they deserve, (what ^treatment could 
l?e more bitter?)— fi?r the publication of Uns attack, Mr.-Wil- 
mer, whose subsistence lie? in his pen, has little to look for — 
apart fn^ the silent respect of those at once honest and timid — 
but the most malig^iant open or covert persecution. For this 
reason, and because it is the truth which he has spoken, do we 
say to him, from the bottom of our hearts, "• God speed I" 

We irepeat it x^t is the truth which he has spoken ; and who 
shall conjbradict us? He ha» said unscrupulously what every 
reasonable man amopg us jbas long known to be '^ as true as the 
Pentateuch " — that, a& a literary people, we are one vast peram- 
bulating humbug. He has s^sserted that we are clique-ridden', 
and who does not smile at the obvious truism of that assertion? 
He maintains that chicanery is, with us, a far surer road than 
talent to distinction in letters. Who gainsays this ? The corrupt 
nature of our ordinary criticism has become notorious. Its 
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powers have been prostcftted hj its own aim. The inteieoorse 
betwe^i crkic and pul^sheEy as k now almost aniyersallj stands, 
is comprised either in the paying and poekedng a£ biaok mai!, 
as the price of a simple forbearance, or in a direct system of petty 
and contemptible bribery, properiy bo calkd'*-^ system even 
more ii^uriooa Uian the former to the true interests of the public^ 
and more degrading to the buyers and sellers of good opiniiHiy on 
account of the vaore positire^sharacter of the service here render- 
ed for the ecmsideratibn received. We langh at tiie idea of any 
denial oi owe assertions upon this topio; they are infamouBfy true. 
In the charge of general conruptton, there are undoabtedly many 
noble exceptions to be made. There nre^ indeed, somi& very f^w 
editors, who, maintainii^ an entire independ^ice, will receive no 
bo<^s from publi^ers at aU, or who receive them wi& a perfect 
understand!^, on the part ef Uiese la^er, that an unbiassed 
critique will be given. But these cases are inefficient to have 
much effect on the popular mistrust : a mistnut beig^itened by 
late exposure of the machinations of eoieriei 4n New York — 
coteries which, at the bidding of leading boc^seHers, manu&ettti^y 
as required fk>m time to time, a pseudo-^ublie opk^m by wIm^o- 
sale, for the benefit of any Httte hanger on of "^e party^ or p^ti- 
fogging protector of the firm. 

We speak of these tlnnj^ in the bitterness <^ scchiq. It is un- 
necessary to cite instances, where one is found in almost every 
issue of a book. It is needless to call to mind the desperate case 
of Fay — a case where the pertmadty of the effort to guU — ^where 
the obviousness of the atten^ at forestaOing a judgm^it — where 
the wofuHy over*done be-Mirrorment of that man-<if^traw, to*- 
gedier with the pitiable platitude of ^is prodm^on, proved aldose 
somewhat too potent for even the well-prepared stomach of the 
mob. We say it is supererogatory to dwdl upon ** Norman 
Leslie,'^ or other by-gone follies, when we have, before our eyes, 
hourly instances of the machinations in question. To so great 
an extent of methodical assurance has the sjfstem of pis^Serj 
arrived, that publishers, of late, have made ho scruple of keefHug 
on hand an assortment of commendaUny nodees, prepaied by 
their men of all work, and of sendmg these notices around to the 
multitudinous papers within their infinence, done up within the 
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flj^leaves of tbe bode. The grossness of these base attempts, 
howeyer, has not escaped indigDlbit rebuke from the more ho- 
norable pordon ai the press ; and we hail these symptoms' of 
restiYeness mider the yoke of nnprineii^ed ignorance and 
quackery (strong only m eombination) as the harbinger of a 
bettep era for the interests <^ real merit, and of the national 
Hter&tare as a whole. 

It has become, indeed, the plain duty of each individual 
connected with our periodicals, heartily to give whatever in- 
fluence he possesses, to the good cause of integrity and the truth. 
The results thus attainable i«^ be found worthy his closest 
attention and best efforts^ We shall, thus, frown down all 
conspiracies to foist inanity upon the public consideration at the 
obvious expense oi every man of talent who is not a member of 
a clique in power. We may even arrive, in time, at that 
de^rabie point frxmi which a distinct view of our men of letters 
may be obtained, and their respective pretensions adjusted, by 
^e standard of a ngorous and self-sustaining criticism alone. 
That their sevend positions are as yet properly settled ; that the 
posts which a vast number of them now hold are maintained by 
any bett^ tenure than that of the chicanery upon which we have 
commented, will be assented by none but the ignorant, or the 
parties who have best right to feel an interest in the ** good old 
condition of things.** No two matters can be mwe radicaUy dif- 
ferent than the reputation of some of our prominent litterateurs^ 
as gathered from the mouths of the people, (who glean it from 
the paragraphs of the papers,) and the same reputation as deduced 
fit)m the private estimate of intelligent and educated men. We 
do not advance this fact as a new discovery. Its truth, on the 
contrary, is- the subject, and has long been so, of every-day 
witticism and mirth. 

Why not ? Surely there can be few things more ridiculous 
^an the general character and assumptions of the ordinary criti- 
cal notices of new hocks ! An editor, sometimes without the 
shadow of the commonest attainment— often without brains, 
always without time— does not scruple to give the world to un- 
derstaml that he is in the daify habit of critically reading and 
decMSng upon a dood of publications, one tenth of whose title- 
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pages he may possibly have turned over, three -fourths of whose 
ccmteDta would be Hebrew to his most desperate effi>rt» at eoooH 
preh8B^<H»y and whose entire mass and amount, as mi^t be 
Bttathematically demonstrated, would be sufficiei^ to oeeupy, m 
the most cursory perusal, the attention ef some ten or twenty 
readers for a month ! What he wants iit plansibiliiy, howenr, 
he makes up in obsequiousness ; what he lacks in time he soppiiea 
in temper. He is the most eieily pleased man in the world. He 
admires everything, from the big Dic^aonary of Noah Webstar to 
ike last diamond edition of Tom Thumb. Indeed, his sole diffi- 
culty is in finding tongue to ezpifess hi^ delight. Bvery pamphl^ 
IB a miracle-^-every book in boards is an epock in letters^ His 
phrases, therefore, get bifi;g«' an^ bigg^ every day, and, if i* 
were not for talking Cockney, we might call him a ^ regular 
swell." 

Yet, in the attempt at getting definite infodrtnation in r^ard to 
any one portion of our literature, the merely general reader, or 
the fore^nar, will turn in vain from the ligl^er to the heavi^ 
journals. But it is not our intention here to jiwell upon the ra- 
dical, antique, and systematized Hgmarc^e of onr Qi^urteriiea. 
The arUdes here are ancwymous. Who writes? — who cauma 
to be written ? Who but an asa will, put faith in tirades which 
mat/ be the result of personal hostility, or in paaegyrics whi^ 
nine times out <^ ten may be laid, directly or indirectly, to the 
charge o( the author himself? It is in the favor of these 8»- 
tumine pamplets that they contain, now and then, a good essay 
de ofttmbus rehus et qmhUsdam aliia^ whidi may be looked into, 
without decided somnolent consequences, at any period, not im* 
mediatly subsequent to dinner. Bjut it is useless to expect critic 
cism from periodicals cidled "Reviews " from never reviewinf* 
Besides, all men know, or should know, that these books are sadly 
given to verbiage. It is a part of their nature, a condition of 
their being, a point of their faith. A veteran ^viewer, loves tto 
safety of generalities, and is, there&re, rarely piMrticular. " Words, 
wor^ words," are the secret of hb strength. He has one «r 
two ideas of his own, and^is both wary and fusffjr in giving thraa 
out His wit lies with his truth, in & weU, and there is always a 
world of trouble in gett'ing it up. He is a awom ^Mmj to all 
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things simple and direct. He gives no ear to the advice of the 
giaut Moulineaa — ^Belter, mon amty cammencez au commence* 
fnent.*' He either jumps at once into the middle of his subject, 
or breaks in at a back door, or sidles up to it with the gait of crab. 
' No other mode bf approach has an air of sufficient profundity. 
When fairly into it, however, he becomes dazzled with the 
scintillations of his own wisdom, and is seldom able to see his 
way out. Tired of laughing at his antics, or frightened at seeing 
him Sunder, the reader, at length, shuts him up, with the book. 
•* What song the Syrens san^," says Sir Thomas Browne, ^' or 
what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself among women, 
though pn2^ing questions, are not beyond aU conjecture ;'* — ^but it 
would puzzle Sir Thomas, backed by Achilles and all the Syrens 
in Heathendom, to say, in nine ca^es out of ten, what is the object 
of a thorough-going Quarterly Reviewer. 

Should the opinions promulgated by our press at large be 
takeki, in their wonderful aggregate, as an evidence of what Ame- 
rican literature absolutely is, (and it may be said that, in gene- 
ral, they are really so taken,) we shaH find ourselves the most 
enviable set of people upon the face of the earth. Our fine writers 
are legimi.. Our very atmosphere is redolent of genius ; and we, the 
nation, are a huge, well-contented chameleon, grown pursy by 
inhaling it. We are teretes et r^ftmdir— enwrapped in exceUence. 
All our poets are Mihons, neither mute nor inglorious ; all our 
poetesses are "American Hemanses;** nor will it do to deny 
that all our novelists are great Knowns or great Unknowns, and 
that every body who writes, in every possible and impossible de- 
partment, is the admirable Crichtbn, or, at least, the admirable 
Crichton's ghost We are thus in a glorious condition, and will 
remain so until forced to disgorge our ethereal honors. In truth, 
there is some danger that the jealousy of the Old World will in- 
terfbre. It cannot long submit to that outrageous monopoly of 
**^aH the decency and all the talent" in which the gentlemen of 
the press give such undoubted assurance of our being so busily 
engaged. 

But we feel angry with ourselves for the jesting tone of our 
•bservations upon this topic. The prevalence of the spirit of puf- 
fery is a subject far less for merriment than for disgust. Its 
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tmcklingy jet dogmatical character — its bold, unsostainedy jet 
self-sufficient and wholesale laudation — is beoomingy more and 
more, an insult to the common sense of the communitj. TriTial as 
it essentiallj is, it has, jet, been made the instrument of the gross- 
est abuse in the elevation of imbecilitj, to the manifest injurj, to 
the utter ruin, of true merit. Is there anj man of good feeling 
and of ordinarj understanding — h there one single individual 
among all our readers — who does not feel a thrill oi bitter in- 
dignation, apart from an j sentiment of mirth, as he calls to mind 
instance after instance of the purest, of the most un^ulterated 
quackerj in letters, which has risen, to a high post in the appa- 
rent popular estimation, and which stHl maiptaing it, bj the sole 
means of a blustering arrogance, or of a bnsj wriggling conceit, 
or of the most barefiu^ plagiarism, or even through the simple 
immensitj of its assumptions — assumptions not oolj unopposed 
bj the press at large, but absolutelj supported in proportion to 
the vociferous clamor with which thej are made — ^in exact accoT" 
dance with their utter baselessness and untenabilit j ? We should 
have no trouble in pointing out, tondaj, some twentj or thirtj 
so-called literarj personages, who, if not idiots, as we half think 
them, or if not hardened to all sense of shame bj a long course 
of disingenuousness, will now blush, in the perusal of these words, 
through consciousness of the shadow j nature of that purchased 
pedestal upon which thej stand — will now tremble in thinking of 
tbe feebleness of the breath which will be adequate to the blow* 
ing it from beneath their feet. With the help q£ a hearty good 
will, even we maj jet tumble them down. 

So firm, through a long endurance, has been the hold taken 
upon the popular mind (at least so far as we maj consider the 
popular mind reflected in ephemeral letters) bj the laudat^rj 
system which we have deprecated, that what is, in its own 
essence, a vice, has become epdowed with the appearance, and 
met with the reception of a virtue. Antiquity, as usual, has lent 
a certain degree of speciousness even to the absurd. So conti-^ 
nuouslj have we puffed, that we have, at length, come to think. 
pulHng the dutj, and plain speaking the dereliction. What we 
began in gross error, we persist in through habit. Having 
adopted, in the earlier dajs of our literature, the untenable idea 
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that this literature, as a whole, could be advanced by an indiscri- 
mmate approbation bestowed on its every effort — ^having adopted 
this idea, we say, without attention to the obvious fact that praise 
q£ all was bitter although negative censure to the few alone 
deserving, and that the only result of the system, in the fostering 
•^ay^^ould be the fostering of folly— -we now continue our vile 
practices through the empineness of custom, even while, in our 
national sdS^onceit, we repudiate that necessity for patronage 
aad proteotioB Ib which originated o^r conduct In a word, the 
press, throughput the country, has not been ashamed to make head 
against the very few bold attempts at independence which have, 
froia^ time to time, been made in the face of the reigning order 
of thisgs. A;Qd if, in. one, or perhaps two, insulated cases, the 
8|>irit of severe truths sustained by an unconquerable will, was 
D6t to l»3 so put down, then, forthwith, were |»ivate chicaneries set 
U^ mottcm; then was had resort, on the part of those who con- 
aide]>ed themselves injured by the severity of criticism, (and who 
were so, if the just contempt of every ingenuous man is injury,) 
resort to arts of the most virulent indignity, to untraceable slan- 
ders, to ruthless assassination' in the dark.-^ We say these things 
w^re done, while the press in general looked on, and, with a full 
understatodmg of the wrong perpetrated^ spoke not against the 
wrong. The idea had absolutely gpne abroad — ^had grown up 
little by Iktla into toleration — ^that attacks however just, upon a 
literary reputation however obtained, however untenable, were 
Well retidiated by the basest and most unfounded traduction of 
personal fame* But is this an age — is this a day — in which it 
can be xieoes^ary even to advert to suck considerations as that 
the book of the aoilhor is the property of the public, and that the 
ii^ae of the hook is the throwing down of the gauntlet to the 
reviewer — i^ the i::eviewer whose duty is the plainest ; the duty 
not even of approbation, gr of censure, or of silence, at his own 
will, but at the sway of those sentiments and of those opinions 
which are derived from the author himself, through the medium 
of his written and published words ? True criticism is the re- 
flecticm of the thing criticized upon the spirit of the critic. 

But a nos moutong — ^to the ** Quacks of Helicon." This satire 
has many faults besides those upon which we have commentecl 

18* 
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The title, for example, is not saffidentlj distinctive, although 
otherwise good. It does not confine' the subject to American 
quacks, while the work does. The two concluding lines enfeeble 
instead of strengthening the Jincde, whieh would have been 
exceedingly pungent without them. The individual portions of 
the thesis are strung together too much at random — & natural 
sequence is not always preserved — so, tiiat akbongh the lights ci 
the picture are often forcH)le,< the whole has what, in artistical 
parlance, is termed an accidental apd spotty i^pemrance. In 
truth, the parts of the poem have evidently been composed eadi 
by each, as separate themes^ and af^erwahk fitted into ibe 
general satire, in the best manner possible. 

But a more reprehensible sin than any or than all of Uie:^ is 
yet to be mentioned-^the sin of mdiscriminate censure. Evcti 
here Mr. Wilmer has erred through imitation. He has held in 
view the sweeping denunciations of the Dunciad,and of the later 
(abortive) satire of Byron. No one in bis senses can deny the 
justice of the general charges of oorrupti<Mi in regard to which 
we have just spoken from the text of our author. But arc diere 
no exceptions ? We should, indeed, blush if there were not. 
And is there no hope ? Time will show. We csmnot do every- 
thing in a day — Non se g<mo Zamora eH mi ora. Again, it cannot 
be gainsaid that the greater number of those who hold hi^ 
places in our poetical literature are absolute nincompoc^s — 
fellows alike innocent of reason and of rhyme. But neither are 
we cM brainless, nor is the. devil himself so blac^ as he is painted. 
Mr. Wilmer must read the chapter in Rabelais' Gcerganiwi^ ^ de 
ce qu*est sigmfie par les conleurs Uanc et Ueu^ — ^for tiiere is some 
difference after all. It will n<^t do in a dvilized land to run 
a-muck like a Malay. Mr. Morris has written good songs. Mr* 
Bryant is not aU a ^1. Mr. Wfllis is not quite an ass. Mt; 
Longfellow wiU steal, but, perhaps, he cannot help it, (for we 
have heard of such things,) and then it muslr not be denied diiat 
nil tetigit quod non xyrnamt. 

The fact is that our author, in the rank exuberance of htis zeal, 
seems to think as little of discrimination as the Bishop of Autun * 

♦ Tal%rand. 
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did of the Bible. Poetical " things in general " are the windmills 
at which he spurs his Bozinante. He as often tilts at what is 
true as at what is false ; aad thus his lines are like the mirrors of 
the temples of Smyrna, which represent the fairest images as 
deformed. But the talent, the fearlessness, and especially the 
desifn. of this book, will suffice to preserve it from that dreadful 
damnation of " silent contempt^" to which editors, throughout the 
country, if we are not much mistaken, will endeavor, one and all, 
to consign It. 
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Mb. Ibying's aequfdntaaoe at Montreal, m&aj j^ars since, 
with some of the pnncipal partners of the great North-West Fur 
Companj, was the means of interesting him de^j in the varied 
concerns of trappers, hunters, and Indians, and in all -the adven- 
turous details connected with the commerce in peltries. Not 
long afler his return from his late tour to the prairies, he held a 
conversaticm with his frfend, Mr. John Jacoh Astor, of Ne# 
York, in relation to an enterpriiie set on foot, and conducted hj 
that gentleman, ahout the year 1812, — ^an aiterprise having ior 
its object a participation, on the most extensive scale, in the fur 
trade carried on with the Indians in all the western and north- 
western regions of North America. Finding Mr. L fuUj alive 
to the exciting interest of this suliject, Mr. Astor was induced to 
express a regret that the true nature and extent of the enterprise, 
together with its great national character and importance, had 
never been generallj comprehended ; and a wish that Mr. Irving 
would undertake to give an account <^ it. To this he consented. 
All the papers relative to the matter were submitted to his in- 
spection ; and the volumes now before us (two well-sized octavos) 
are the result The work has been accomplished in a masterlj 
manner — ^the modesty of the title affording no indication of the 
fulness, comprehen^eness, and beauty^ with which a long and 
entangled series of detail, collected necessarily from a mass of 

* " Astoria ; or, Anecdotes of an Enteiprize beyond the Rocky Mountains.** 
By Washington Irving.— {-W-om the Southern Literary Metttnger for 18—.] 
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vague and imperfeet data, has been wrought into completeness and 
unity. 

Supposing our readers acquainted with the main features of 
the original fur trade in America, we shall not follow Mr. Irving 
in his vivid accoimt of the primitive Frendi Canadian Merchant, 
his jovial establishments and dependants-*-af the licensed traders, 
missmaries, ^oyagmn^ and couretian des ^w— of the British 
Caaadiao Fur Merdbant — of the rise of the great Company of 
the '^ North- West," its constitution and internal trade, its par- 
liamenUffy hall and banqueting room, its boating, its huntings, 
its wassaOing% and other magnificent feudal doings in the wilder- 
ness. It was the British Mackinaw Company we presume, — 
(a Company estjdslished in rivalry of the "NOTth-West,") the scene 
c£ whose main operatiixis -first aroused the attention of our govern- 
ment. . Its chief factory was established at Michilimackinac, and 
sent ibrth its perogues^ by Oreen Bay, Fox River, and the Wis- 
consin, to the Mississippi, and thence to all its tributary streams 
— in this way^ hoping to monopolize the trade with all the Indian 
tribes on the southern and western waters of our own territory, 
as the '^ N<Nlh-West" had monopolized it along the waters of the 
North. Of course, we now began to view with a jealous eye, 
and to make exertions for counteracting the influence hourly 
acquired over our own aboiigines by these immense combinations 
of foreigners. In 1796, the United States sent out agents to 
establish rival trading houses on the frontier, and thus, by supply- 
ing the wants of the Indians, to link their interests with ours, and 
to divert the trade, if possible, into national channels. The 
enterprise fiuled — ^being, we suppose, ineflSciently conducted and 
supported ; and the design was never afterwards attempted until 
by the individual means i»id energy of Mr. Astor. 

John Jacob Astor was bom in Waldorf, a German village, 
near Heidelberg, on the banks of the Rhine. While yet a youth, 
he^ foresaw that he would arrive at great wealth, and, leaving 
home, took his way, akme, to London, where he found himself at 
the close of the American Revolution* An elder brother being 
in the United States, he followed him there. In January, 1784, 
he arrived in Hampton Roads, with some littie merchandise 
suited to the American m^et. On the passage, he had beooma 
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acquainted with a countryman of his, a furrier, from whom he 
derived much information in regard to furs, and the manner df 
conducting the trade. Subsequently, he accompanied this gentle- 
man to New York, and, by his advice, invested the proceeds of 
his merchandise in peltries. With these, he sailed to London, 
and, having disposed of his adventure advantageously, he re- 
turned the same year (1784) to New York, with a view c^ 
settling in the United States, and prosecuting the business thus 
commenced. Mr. Astor^s beginnbigs in this way were necessarily 
small — ^but his perseverance was indomitable^ his inte^ty xmr 
impeadiable, and his economy of the most rigid kind. ^To 
these,** says Mt. Irving, " were added an aspiring spirit, that al- 
ways looked upward ; a genius bold, fertile, and expansive ; ft 
sagacity quick to gmsj^ and convert every circttmstance to its 
advantage, and a singular and never wavering Confidence of 
signal success.** These opinions are more than re-echoed by the 
whole crowd of Mr. Astor*s numerous acquaintances and friends, 
and afe roost strongly insisted upon by Ihose who have the 
pleasure of knowing him best 

In the United States, the fiir trade was not yet sufficiently or- 
ganized to form a regular Hne^rbusiness. Mr. A. made annual 
visits to Montreal for the purposfe of hMjm^ peltries j and, as no 
direct trade was permitted from Canada to anjr country but 
En^and, he shipped them, when bbught, immediately to London. 
This difficulty bemg removed, hoWever, by the treaty of 1705, 
he made a contract for furs with the No^h-West Company, and 
imported them from Montreal into the United States — ^thence, 
shipping a portioa to different parts of Europe, as well as to the 
principal market in China. 

By the treaty just spoken of, the Brifish possessions cm our 
side of the Lakes were given up, and an openii% made for the 
American £lir*trader on the confines of Canada, and within the 
territories of the United States. Here, Mr. Astor, about the 
year 1807, adventured largely on his own account ; his increased 
capital now placing him among the chief of American merchants. 
The influence of the Mackinaw Company, however, proved too 
much for him, and he was induced to consider the means of 
entering into iuccewM ecmipetition. H« was awar« of the wiah 
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of the Goremment to concentrate the fur-^trade within its hoim^ 
daries in the hands of its own citizens ; and he now offered, if 
national aid or protection should be afforded, ^^ to torn the whole 
of the trade into American c^nnels*" He was invited to unfold 
his ^i^, and they were warmlj approved, but, we believe, little 
more. The txmntenaace of the Grovemment was, nevertheless, 
of much importfuic^ and, in 1809, he procured, from the legis* 
lature of New^ York, a diarter^ incorporating a company, under 
the name of the "American Fur Company," with a capital of 
one million of dollars, and the privilege of inoreaaing it to two. 
He himself constkuted the Company, and furnished the capitals 
The board of ^i^eetors was merely nomi^d, and the whole 
business was conducted widi his own resooreee, and according to 
his own wilL 

. We here pass over Mr. Lrving's lucid, although hritf account 
of ihe fur-trade in the Padflc, of Russian and Amencan enter- 
prise on the North-western coast, and of the discovery by Captain 
Gray, in 1792, of the mou& of the river Columlm. He proceeds 
to ^ei^ of Captain J<maU^m Carver, of the Bridsh provincial 
army« In 1763, shortly afler the acquisition of the Canadas by 
Great Britain, this gentlradan projected a journey across the 
ocmtineni, between the forty-third and forty-^ixth Agrees of 
norUiero latitude, to the shores.of the Padfic. His objects were 
"to ascertain the breadth of the continent at its broadest part, 
imd to determine <m some ;daoe on the shores ei the Pacific, 
where Government might establish a post to facilitate the dis- 
covery o£ a North-west passage^ or a communication between 
Hudson's Bay and the Pacific Oceail." He failed twice in indi- 
vidual attempts to accomplish this journey. In 1774, Richard 
WMtworth, a member of Paiiiamefit, came into this scheme of 
Captain Carver's. These two gentlemen determined to take 
with them fifty or sixty men, artificers and mariners, to proceed 
up one of the branches of the Missouri, find the source of the 
Oregon, (the Cdumbia,) and sail down the river to its mouth. 
Here, a ibrt was to be erected, and the vessels built nec^sary to 
carry into execuion their purposed discoveries by sea. The 
British Ck>vemmmt saneticmed the plan^ and everything was 
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ready for the osdertakiog, wben the AmeiicaD Bev<^ati<Hi pre- 
vented it. 

The expedition of Sir Akxander MadEenzie is well known^ 
In 1793, he crossed the eontinenl, and readied the Paeifie Ocean 
in latitnde 5^ 20' 48". In hititnde 53° 30", he partiaUy desc^:^ 
ed a river flowing to the Sonth, imd which he erroneouslj snp-^ 
posed to he the Cohmibia. Some j&ars afterwards; he published 
an account of his joumej, and suggested the policy of opening 
an ittteroonrse between ihe Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, mid 
forming regular esti^lishments ^ throu^ tiie interior and at bodi 
extremes, as well as along tibe coasts and i^ands." Thus^ he 
thought the entire command of Uie fur trade of North America 
might he obtained frwok latitade 48® north to ^» pole, excepting 
that portion held by the Russians. As to the ^ American ad- 
venturers " along the coast, he spoke of them ar entitled to bat 
little consideration. ^ They would instantly disappear,** he ssad, 
" before a well regulated trade." Owing to the jeakrusy existing 
between the Hudson's Bay and North-west Company, this idea 
of Sir Alexander Mackenjde's was never cairied into executioiu 

The successful attempt c^ Messieurs Lewis And Chirke was 
accomplished, it will be remembered, in 1804. Their course was 
that proposed by Captain Carver in 1774. They passed up the 
Missouri to its head waters, crossed the Rodiy Mountains, 
discovered the source of the Columbia^ and followed thi^ river 
down to its mouth. Here they «pent the winter, and retraced 
their steps in the springy Their reports declared it practicable 
to establish a Hne of communication across &e continent, and 
first inspired Mr. Astor with the design of ^ gra^ng with hia 
individual hands this great e^nterprise; wl^h, fof years, had been 
dubiously, yet desirously contemplated by powerful assoeiaticms 
and maternal governments." 

His scheme was gradually matured. Its main features were 
as follows. A Hne of ^*ading posts was to be established along 
, the Missouri and Columbia, to the mouth of the latter, where 
was to be founded the chief mart. On aH the tributary streams 
throughout this immense route were to be situated inferior posts' 
trading directly with the Indiai^ fkur their peltries. All these 
posts would draw upon the mart at the Columbia for their 
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, supplies of goods, and >70uld send thither the furs collected. At 
this latter place also, were to be built and fitted out coasting ves- 
9elf, for the purpose of trading along the North-west coast^ re- 
turning with the proceeds of their voyages to the same genaral 
rendezvous. In this manner, the whde Indian trade, hoth of the 
coast and the interior, would converge to one point. To this 
point, in coolKiuation of his plan, Mr. Astor proposed to despatch, 
every year, a ship with the necessary supplies. She would 
receive the peltries collected, carry, them to Canto% there invest 
the proceeds in merchandise, cuid return to New York. 

Another point was also to be attend^ to. In coasting to the 
Nosth-west, the ship woi]dd be brought into contact with the 
Bussian Fur Company's establishments in that quarter; and, as a 
rivalry might ensue, it was politic to conciliate the good will of 
that body. It depended chiefly, fi>r its supplies, upon transient 
^rading vessels from the United States. The owners of these 
vessels, having nothing beyond their individual interests to coa- 
suk, made no scruple of furnishing the natives with fire arms, 
aiad were tfius productive of much injury. To this effect, the 
Bussian government had reiiionstrated with the United States, 
urging to have the traffic in arms prohibited^^but, no municipal 
law being infringed, our government could not interfere. Still, 
k was amdous not to offend Bussia, and- implied to Mr. Astor for 
information as to the means of remedjdng the evil, knowing him 
to be well versed in all the concerns of the trade in question* 
This< application suggested to him the idea of paying a regular 
visit to the Bussian settlements with his annual ship. Thus, 
beii^ kept regularly in supf^es, they would be independent of 
the casual traders^ who would^ consequently, be excluded from 
the coast This YfluA& sdieme, Mr. Astor communicated to 
President Jefferson, soliciting the countenance of Government. 
The cabinet ^joined in warm approbation of the plan, and held 
out assurance of every protection that could, consistently with 
general pc^cy, be afforded." 

In speaking of the motives which actuated Mr. Astor in ah 
enterprise so extensive, Mr. Irving, we are willing to believe, 
has done that high-minded gentleman no mose that the simplest 
species of justice. ^ He was already,*' says our author, <^ wealthy 
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beyond the ordnurj dedrea of man^ but he now a^ired to ihai 
honorable fame which is awarded to men of similar scope of 
mmd, who, by thehr great commereial enterprises, have enriched 
nations, peopled wildernesses and extended the bonnds of empire. 
He oonsttdered his projected establishment at the month of the 
Colombia, as the emporium to im immense commerce; as a 
colony that would form the germ of a wide civilization; that 
would, in fact, cacrj the Anrerican population across the Bocky 
Mountains, and spread it along the shoies of the Padfi<^ as it 
already animated the shores of the A^antic.'^ 

A few words in relati<Hi to the Nor&-west company. This 
body, following out in part the suggestion -of ISir Alexander Mao- 
k^izie^ had already established a few trading poets on the coast 
of the Pacific, in a region lying about two degrees ncfiih of the 
Columbia^—thus^ throwing itself between the, Russian and Ameri- 
can territories. They would contend with Mr. Astor at ^a kn^ 
mense disadvantage, of course. They had no good p<^ for the 
receipt of supplies by sea-; and must get than with great risk, 
trouble and expense, over land. Their peltries also woidd Iu»re 
to be taken home the same way— for they were not at lib^ty to 
interfile with the East India company's monopo^ly, by ship^xg^ 
them directly to Ghina^ . Mr. Astor would ^iierrfore greatly an* 
dersell them in that, ^e principal maricei. -Still, as any eompe- 
tition would prove detrimentid to both parties, Mr. A. made 
known his plans to the North-west company, proposmg to inter- 
est them one^third in his imdertaking. The British cprnpany, 
however, had several reasons fc^ declining the prpposition — ^not 
the least forcible of which We presume, was their secret intention 
to push on a party forthwith, and forestall their rival in esti^ 
lishing a settlement at the mouth of the Colombia. 

In the meantime Mr. Astor did not r^m^in idle. His first care 
was to procure proper coadjutors, and he was induced to setk. 
them principaHy from ainong such* derks of the North-west com- 
pany, as were dissatisfied with their situation iu that body-^-^iav« 
ing served out their pmbationary term, and beings stiil, through 
want of influence, without a prospect of speedy promotion. From 
among these (g^erally men of capacify and experience in their 
particular business), Mr» A. detained the< services of Mr. Alex 
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aojcl^r M'Kay (who had acc^apanied Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
in both oi hie expeditiona), Mr. Donald M'Kenzie, and Mr. 
Boncan M'l^ugal. Mr. Wilson Price Hunt, a native citizen 
of New Jersey, and a gentleman of great wcurth, was afterwards 
s^cted by Mr. Astpr aa his chM* agent, and i» the representa- 
tiye of himself at the contem^tlated establishment. In Jane^ 
1810, "artides of agreement were entered into between Mr* 
AsUff and these four genti^a^ acting for tliemselves, and for 
tiie seTcral p^rscms who Md.idready agreed to become, or should 
thereafter beoome, i^ssoeiated .under the firm of ^* 27ie Pacific 
Mii^ (hn^^anyk' This agre^&ent stipulated that Mr. A. was to 
b^ th^ head of the co^|>any, to manage its affisiirs at New York,, 
and to furnish every thing pe<|uisite for the ^iterprise at first 
cost «nd char^, provided an advance of ^adre t>him fpur hundred 
t^usand dollars should not at any time be involved. The stock 
was to conalst of a hundred shapes^ Mr* Astor taking fifty, the 
rest being divided among the other partners and their associates. 
A genend meeting was to be held annu^y at GolumlMa river, 
where ij»sent membdrs might vote by proxy. The association 
was to eontinue tw^nly y^rs— but ndght be dissolved withm the 
first 'five years, if Ibund unprofitable. For these five years Mr^ 
A. agreed to bear all the loss that might be incurred An ag^it, 
iq>pointed fi^r a like term, wfis to reside at the main establishment, 
and Mrk IJunt wasi:he person first selected. 

Mr. Astot determined to begin his entei^nrise with two expe- 
ditions — one 1^ sea, tibe other hj land The former was to carry 
out every thing necessary for the establishment of a fortified post 
at the moi^ of the Coluscibia. The latter, under the conduct 
of Mr. Hunt, was to jiroceed up the Missouri and across the 
Rocky MbuntaiQs to the same point In. the eourse of this over- 
land journey, the most practiccd^e line of communication would 
be explored, and the best sitiiations noted for the location of 
trading rendezvous, FollQwing Mr. Irving lit our brief summary 
of Ins nsurative, we will now give some account of the first of 
these expeditions. 

A ship was provided called the Tonquin, of two hundred and 
ninety tons, with ten guns, and twenty men. Lieutenant Jona- 
than Thorn of the United St^e» navy, being oa leave of ahseneef 
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reoeived the oommancL He was a maa ci courage, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Tripolitan war* Four of the partoers 
went in the ship— *M'Kay and M'Dongal, of whom we have 
alreadj spoken, and Messieurs David and Bob^t Stuart, new 
associates in the firm. M'Dougal was empow^ed to act as the 
proxy of Mr. Astor in tive- absrace ^ Mr. Hunt Tweive derits 
were also of the party. These were bound to the service oi the 
company for five years, and were to receive one hundred dc^lars 
a year, payable at the expiration of the term, with an annuid 
equipment of clothing to the amount of forty dollars. By prom- 
ises of future promotion, their interests were identified with those 
of Mr. Astor. Thirteen Canadian' voyageurs, and several ard- 
sans, completed the ship's company. On the 8th of Sej^ember, 
1810, the Tonquin put to s^ Of her voyage to the mouth of 
the Columbia, Mr. Irving has given a somewhat ludicrcms ac- 
count. Thorn, the stem, straight-forward <^c^ of the navy, 
having few ideas beycnid those of duty and discipline, and looking 
with supreme contempt upon the motl^ ^ lubbers'^ who formed 
the greater part of his company, is painted with* the easy yet 
spirited pencil c^ an artist indeed ; While M'Dougal, tiie shrewd 
Scotch partner, bustlings yet pompous, and Impressed with lofty 
notions of bis own importance as psoxy for Mr. Astor, is made 
as supremely ridiculous as possible, with as little apparent effort 
as can well be imagined ;— the portraits, h(fwever, carry upcm 
their faces the evideiice of their own authentidty. The voyage 
is prosecuted amid a series of petty quarrels, and cross purposes, 
between the captain and his crew, and, occasionally, between Mr» 
M'Kay and Mr. M*Dougal. Tlie OMrtests between the two latter 
gentlemen were brief, it appears, although violent "Within 
fifteen minutes," says Cs^>tain Thorn in a letter to Mr. Astor, 
" they would be caressing each other Hke childreii.^' The Too- 
quin doubled Cape Horn on Christmas day, arrived at Owhyhee 
on the eleventh of Pebi^uary, took on board ftesh provttktn, 
sailed again with twelve Siuidwich islanders on the 28th, and on 
the 22d of March arrived at the mouth of the Columbia. In 
seeking a passage across the b^, a boat and nine men were fost 
among the breakers. On the way from Owhyhee a vioknt 
storm occurred; and the bickerings stiH continued between tfaa 
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partners and the captain-**4he latter, indeed, griivously suspect- 
ing tke former ef a design ta depose him. 

The Columbia, for about forty miles from its mouth, is, strictly 
speaking, an estuary, varying in breadth from three to seven 
miles, and indented by deep bays. Shoals and other obstruetiona 
render the navigation dangerous. Leaving this^ broad portion 
ctf ^e strettDQ. in the progress upwards, we find the mouth of ^a» 
rtver proper-^whi<^ is about half a mile wide. The entrance 
to the e^uary frran sea is bounded on the south by a Imig, low, 
and sandy beach stretching mto the ocean, and called Point 
Adams. On the Borihern side ^ the frith is Cape Disappoint- 
ment^ a steep promontory. Immediately east of this cape is 
Baker's Bay, and within this the Tonquin came to anchor. 

Jeakuisies still continued between the eaptun and the worthy 
M'Dougal, who could come to no agreement in regard to the 
{MX>per looaAiim for the contemplated establishment. On April 
the fifth, without troubling himself farther with the c^inions of 
his ooadji:^ors^ Mr* Thorn landed in BiJiar's Bay, and b^;an 
operations. At this summary proceeding, the partners were, of 
eourse, in hi^ dudgeon, and an open quarrel seen^ likely to 
easue, to the serious detriment of the enter^ise.- These difficul- 
ties, however, were at^ length arranged, and finally on the 12th 
of April, a settlement was commenced at a point of hmd called 
Point €l«oj^e, on tlie southern shore of the frith. Hare was a 
gDOd4iarbor, where vessels of two hundred Uma might anchor 
wiUiin fiifty yards of ike shore. In honor of the chi^ partner, 
the new post received the title of Astoricu. After znuch delay, 
th6 portioa of the cargo destined for the post waa landed, and the 
Tonquin left free to proceed oa her voys^ge. She was to coast 
to the north,, to trade for peltries at the dijOferent harbors, and to 
touch at Ast^da on her return in the autumn^ Mr. M'Kay wei^ 
ii her as supercargo, and a Mr. Lewis as ship's deck. On the 
monung of the 5th of June she stood out to sea^ the whole num- 
ber of persons on board amounting to three, and twenty. In one 
of the outer bays Caj^ain Thorn procured the services of an In- 
diaki ngmed Lamaz^ who had already made two voyages along 
the coast, and who agreed to accompany him as interpreter. In 
a few 4lays the ship arrived at^ Vancouver's Island, and came to 
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anchor in the baibor &£ Neweetee, modi againtit the adriee ei 
the Indian, who warned Captain Thorn of the perfidiooa charao- 
ter of the nadvek The resok was the merciless batcheij <^ the 
wh<^ crewy wkh the exoeption of the interfM^eter and Mr. Lewis, 
the skip's deriL. The latter, findings hiinsdf martiiily wouaded 
and without OMnpanions, blew up the ship and periled with 
more than a hundred of the en^nj. Lamaxee, getting aaaong 
the Indians, e8ci^>ed,and was the means of bearing the newt of 
the disaster to Astima. In. relating i^ I^igth the thrilling details 
of this catastrophe, Mr. Irring takes ocoa^on to oemmei^ on the 
headstroeg, ahhongh brave and strictly hon(»abie diaraeter^ 
Lieutenant Thorn. The danger and follj, on the port of agents, 
in disobejing the matured instmetions of those who defiberalelj 
plan extensire i»iterprises, such as that of Mr. Astor, is also 
lustlj and fereiUj shown. The imsfortune here spoken of, arose^ 
altogether, fbom a disregard of Mr. A.'s often repeated advice — 
to admit but lew Indians on boa^d the Tonquin at one time. 
Her loss was a serious Uow to the infant establishment at As- 
toria. To this post let us no^v retunh 

The natives inhabiting the borders of the estuary were divided 
into four tribes, of which the Chinooks M^^e the principaL 
Comcomly, a <Mie-eyed Indian, was their <:liief. These tribes 
resembled each other in neariy every respeet, and w^^ no 
doubt, of a common stp<^. Th^ live chiefly by fislung — the 
Columbia and its tributary streams abounding in fine salmoa^ 
and a variety of other fisth A trade in peltries, but to no great 
amount, was immediately conmi^Med and earried t)n. l^udi 
disquiet was occA»oned at the post by a rumor am<mg the In-» 
dians that- thirty white men had appeiured on the biuiks ^4fae 
Columbia, and were building houses at the se^eond rapids. It 
was feared that these were an adv»ioe party of the Nor^west 
company endeavoring te seice upon the upper parts of the river, 
and thus forestall Mr. Astor in the trade of ihe.surnmnding 
comrtry. Bloody feudg in this case might be antieipated, such 
as had prevailed between rival companies in former times. Tha 
intelligence of the Indians proved ta^e — the ^ Kovth-west*' had 
erected a tradmg house on the Spdcan river, winch faUs into the 
north branch of the Columbia^ The Astorians could do little to 
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Oppose them in their present reduced state as to numbers. It 
was resolved, however, to advance a counter-check to the post 
on the 8f>c&an, and Mr. David Stum^ prepared to set out £or 
this purpose with eight m^i and a small assortoieiA of goods. 
On the fi^enth <tf July, when thigexpediticm was about starting, 
a canoe, manned with nine white men, and bearing the British 
flag, entered the harjjor. They proved to be die pai?ty dispatdied 
by the rival company to anticipate Mr. Astor in the settlement 
at the mouth of the river. Mr. David Thompson, their leader, 
iuhiounced himself as a partner of the " North-west" — ^but other* 
wise gave a very peaceal>le "account of himself. It appears, how- 
ever, from infoHnation subsequently derived from other sources, 
that he had hurried with a desperate haste across the mountams, 
ealHng at all the Indian viUage^ in his march, presenting them 
with British flags, and " proclaiming formally that he took pos- 
session of die eotintry for the North-west company, smd in the 
n«ne of the^kmg of Great Brittdn." His plan was defeated, it 
seems, by the desertion of a great portion of 1^ followers, and it 
was thought probable that he now merely descended the river 
wit^ a view bf reeonm^tering. M'Dougal ti^ated the gentlemen 
wit^ great kindness, and supplied them with goods cmd provisiims 
finr their journey back across the HK)untains-^this much afi^ainst 
the wishes ^Mr. David Stuart, "who did not think the object 
of th^ir visit entitled them to any favor.** A letter for Mr, 
Astor was entrusted to Thompson. 

On the twenty 4hird of July, the party ftw the region of the 
Spo^an set out, and after a voyage of mu(sh interest, suceeeded 
in establishing the first interior tradhig post of the company. It 
was^ situated on a point of land about three miles long and two 
broad, formed by the junction of the Oi&inagan with the Colum- 
\»Ai th the meantime the Indians near Astoria began to evince 
a hostile disposiiioh, and a i'eason for this altered demeanor was 
soon after found in the reportof the loss of the Tonquin. Early 
in August the settlers received intdligence of her fate. They 
now found themselves in a periko^us situation, a mere handful of 
men, on a savage coast, and surrounded by barbarous enemies. 
From their dilemma they were ifetieved, for the present, by the 
ingenuity ^ M'Dougal. The natives had a great dread <^ the 
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amall-pox, which ba^ appeared aoioiig Uiem a few ^ears befi»e^ 
sweeping off entire tribes. Thej believed it an evil either in- 
flicted upon them by the Great Spirit, or broaght among them 
by the white men. Seizing opwi thn latter idea, ItTDoogal i^ 
semUed several of the chieftams whom he believed to be inimi- 
cal, and informing them that he had heard of the treachery of 
their northern brethren in regiyrd to the Tonquin, produced from 
his pocket a small bottle. ^^ The white men among you," said 
he, ^ are few in number, it is true, but they are mighty in me^ 
cine. See here! In this bottle I hold the small-pox safdiy 
corked up ; I have but to. draw the cork and let loose the pesti- 
lenee, to sweep man, woman and child from the fac0 of the 
earth !" The 6tde& were dismayed. They represented to die 
^ Gre^ Small-Pox Chief that they were the firmest fri^ids of 
the white men, that they had nothing to do with the villains who 
murdered the crew of the Tonquin, and that it would be unjust, 
in unooiking the bottle, to destroy the innocent with die guilty. 
M'Dougal was convinced. He promised not to uncork it until 
some overt act should compel him to do so. la this manner 
tranquillity was restored to the setdement A large house was 
now buik, and the frame of a schooner put together. She was 
named the Dolly, and was the first American vessd launched on 
the coast. But our limits . will not permit us to follow too mi- 
nutely the .details of the enterprise. The adventurers kei^ up 
their spirits, sending out occasional foraging parties in the Dolly, 
and looking f<Nrward to the arrival of Mr. Hunt. So wove away 
the year 1811 at the Httle post of Astoria. We now oome to 
speak of the expedition by land. 

This, it will be remembered, was to be conducted l^y Mr. Wil- 
son Price Hunt, a native of New Jersey. He is represented as 
scrupulously upright, of amiable disposition, and agre^a^ man- 
ners. He had never been in the heart of the wild^iiesSy but, 
having been for some time engaged in commerce at St Loaia^ 
furnishing Indian traders with goods, he had acquired muck 
knowledge of the trade at second hand. Mr. Donald M'Kenaie, 
another partner^ was associated with him. He had been tai 
years in the interior, in the service of the North-west Company, 
and had much pxactloal experience in all Indian oonoems. In 
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July 1810, the two gentlemen repaired to Montreal, where every- 
thing reqnisite to the expediti(Hi could be procured. Here they 
met with many difficulties — some of whidi were thrown in their 
way by their rivals. Having succeeded, however, in laying in a 
sapi^y of ammunition, provisions, and Indian goods, they em* 
barj^ed all on board a large boat, imd^ with a very ineffident 
crew, the best 4x> be procured, took their departure from St. 
Ann's, near, the extremity of the island of Montreal. Their 
course lay up the Ottawa, and along a range of small lakes and 
rivwrs. 0& ^^e twenty-second of July, they arrived at Mackinaw, 
situated on Mackinaw island, at the confluence of Lakes Huron 
and Michigan. Here it was necessary to remain some titae to 
complete the assortment of Indian goods, and engage more 
voyixyeuvM* While w^ating to twjcomplish these objects, Mr. Hunt 
was joined byMn Bamsay Crook^ a gentleman whom he had 
invited, by letter, to engage as a partner in the expedition. He 
was a. native (rf Scotland, had served under the North-west Com- 
pany, and been engaged in privater trading adventures among the 
various tribes of the Missouri. Mr. Crooks represented, in for* 
table terms, the dangers to be apprehended from the Indians — 
specially the.Blackfeet and Sioux — ^and it was agreed to in- 
crease the number of the party to sixty upon arriving at St. 
liOuis. Thirty waa its strength upon, leaving Mackinaw. This 
occurred on the twel^ of August. The expedition pursued the 
usual route of the fur-trader — ^by Green bay, Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers^ to Pnurie du Chien, and thence down the Mississippi 
to St. Louis, where they landed ^n the third of September. 
Here, Mr. Hunt met with some opposition from an association 
called tj:^ Missouri Fur Company, and especially from its leading 
partner, a Mr. Manuel Lka. This company had a capital of 
about forty thousand dollars, and employed about two hundred 
and My men. Its object was to establish posts along the upper 
part of the river, and mcm<^lize the trade. Mr. H. proceeded 
to strengthen himself against competition. He secured to Mr. 
Astor the services of Mr. Joseph Miller. This gentleman had 
been an officer <^ the United States' Army, but had resigned on 
being refused a furlough, and taken to trading with ih& Indians. 
He joined the association as a partner; and, on accoont of his 
Vol. IV.— 19 
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experience and general aoquirements, Mr« Hant omsidered him 
a valuable coadjutor. Several boatmen and hunters were also, 
now, enlisted, but not until sS^ a delay of several weeks. Thk 
delay, and the previous d^lculties at Montreal and Maddnaw, 
had thrown Mr. H. much behind his original calculations, so that 
he found it would be impossible to ^eet his voyage up the Mis- 
souri during the present season. There was every Hkelihood 
that the river would be dosed before the party could reach *its 
upper waters. To winter, however, at St. Louis, would be ex- 
pensive. Mr. H., therefore, determined to pu^ up on his way 
as far as possible, to some point where gsone might be found in 
abundance, and there take up his quarters until spring. On the 
twenty-first of October, he set out The party were distributed 
in three boats — ^two large Sehenectady barges, and a keel boat. 
By the sixteenth of November, they reached the m<»ith of tte 
Nodowa, a dist^ice of four hundred and fifty miles, where they 
set up their winter quarters. Here, Mr. Robert M'Lellan, at 
the invitation of Mr. Hunt, joined the association as a partner* 
He was a man of vigorous frame, of restless and imperious tem- 
per, and had distinguished himself as a partisan tmder Greneral 
Wa3nie. John Day also joined the company at this place — ^a tril 
and athletic hunter from the backwoods of Virginia. Leaving 
the mam body at Nodowa, Mr. Hunt now returned to St, Louis 
f(»: a reinforcement He was again impeded by the machinations 
of the Missouri Fur Company, but finally suocee<^d in ealistii^ 
one hunter, some voyagevrSy and a Sioux interpreter, Pierre 
Dorion, With these^ after much difllculty, he got back to the 
encampment on the seventeenth of April. Soon irfler this period, 
the voyage up the river was resumed. The party now consisted 
of nearly sixty persons — ^five partners. Hunt, Crooks, M'Kensie, 
Miller, and M'Lellan; one clerk, John Beed; forty Canadian 
voyageurs ; and several hunters. They embarked in four boats, 
one of which, ^f a large size, mounted a swivel ^and two 
howitzers. 

We do not intend, of course, to proceed with our travellers 
throughout the vast series of adventure encountered in ^eir pat- 
sage through ih% wilderness. To the curious in these partioolars, 
we recommend the book itsel£ No detaiU more intensely exdt- 
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ing are to be ibund in any work of travels within our knowledge. 
At times full of life and enjoying the whole luxury to be found 
in the career of the hunter — ^at times suffering every extremity 
of fatigile, hunger, thirst, atixiety, terror, and despair — ^Mr. Hunt 
tftill persisted in liis journey, and finally brought it to a success- 
ful termination; A bare outline of the route pursued is all vre 
can attempt. 

Proceeding up the river, our party arrived, on the twenty- 
eighth of April, at the mouth of the Nebraska, or Platte, the 
largest tributary of the Missouri, and about six hundred miles 
above its junction with the Mississippi. They ^ow halted for 
two days, to supply themselves with oars and poles from the 
toUgh wood of the ash, which is not to be found higher up the 
river. Upon the second of May, two of the hunters insisted 
upon abandoning the e^edition, and returning to St. Louis. On 
the tenth, the party reached the Omaha village, and encamped in 
its Vicinity. This village is abput eight hundred and thirty 
miles above St. Louis, and on the west bank of the stream. 
Three men here deserted, but their place was luckily supplied by 
three others, who were prevailed upon, by liberal promises, to 
enlist. On the fifteenth, Mr. Hunt left Omaha, and proceeded. 
Not long afterwards, a canoe was descried navigated by two 
white men. They proved to be two adventurers, who, for some 
years past, had been hunting atod trapping near the head of the 
Missouri. Their names were Jones and Carson. They were 
now on their way to St. Louis, but readily abandoned their 
voyage, and turned their faces again toward the Eocky Moun- 
tains. On the twenty-third, Mr. Hunt received, by a special 
messepger, a letter from Mr. Manuel Lisa, the leading partner of 
the Missouri Fur Company, and the gentleman who rendered 
him 80 many disservices at St. Louis. He had left that place, 
"With a large party, tht^ee weeks after Mr. H., and, having heard 
rumors of hostile intentions on the part of the Sioux, a much 
dreaded tribe of Indians, made great exertions to overtake him, 
that they might pass through the dangerous p^rt of the river to- 
igether. Mr. H., however, was justly suspicious of the Spaniard, 
and pushed on. At the village of the Poncas, about a league 
0oath of the river Quicourt, he stopped only long enough to 
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procure a supply of dried buffalo meat On the mormng of the 
twenty-fifth, it was discovered that Joaes and Carson had desert- 
ed. They were pursued, but in vain. The next day, three 
white men were observed, in two qanoes, descending the river. 
They proved to be three Kentucky hunters — Edward Bobinson, 
John Hobacky and Jacob Eizner. They also had passed several 
years in the upper wilderness, and were now on their way home, 
but willingly turned back with the expedition. Information de- 
rived from these recruits, induced Mr» Hunt to alter his route. 
Hitherto, he had intended to follow the course pursued bj 
Messieurs Lewis and Clarke — ^ascending the Missouri to its 
forks, and thence, by land, across the mountains. He was in* 
formed, however, that, in so domg, he would have to pass through 
the country of the Blackfeet, a savage tribe of Indians, exasperated 
against the whites, on account of the death of one of their men 
by the hands of Captain Lewis. Robinson advised a more 
southerly route. This would carry them over the mountaLos 
about where the head waters of the Platte and tl^ Yellowstone 
take their rise, a much more practicable pass than that <^ Lewk 
and Clarke. To this counsel, Mr. Hunt agreed, and reserved to 
leave the Missouri at the village of the Arickaras, at which they 
would arrive in a few days. On the first of June, they reached 
" the great bend ** of the river, which here winds for about thirty 
miles round a circular peninsula, the neck of which is not above 
two thousand yards across. On the morning of June the third, 
the party were overtaken by Lisa, much to their dissatis&ctioo. 
The meeting was, of course, fiir from cordial, but an outward ap- 
pearance of civility was maintained for two days. On the thii^ 
a quarrel took place, which was near terminating s^ou^. It 
was, however, partially adjusted, and the rival parties coasted 
along opposite sides of the riverain sight of each other. On the 
twelfth of June, they reached the village of the Arickaras, be- 
tween the forty-sixth and forty-seventh parallels of north latitude, 
and about fourteen hundred and thirty miles above the mouth of 
the Missouri. In accomplishing thus much of his journey, Mr. 
Hunt had not failed to meet with a crowd of difficulties, at which^ 
we have not even hinted. He was frequently in extreme peril 
from large bodies of the Sioux, and, at one time, it was a mere 
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accident alone which prevented the massa<5re of the whole 
party. 

At the Arickara village, our adventurers were to abandon 
their boats, and proceed westward across the wilderness. Horses 
were to be purchased from the Indians ; who could not, however, 
^Kimi^ them in sufficient numbers. In ihU dilemma, Lisa offered 
to purchase the boats, how no longer of use, and to pay for them 
in h<H«es, to be obtained at a fort belonging to the Missouri Fur 
Company, and situated at the Mandan callages, about a hundred 
and fifty miles ^irther up the river. A bargain was made, and 
Messieurs Lisa and Crooks went for the horses, returning with 
them in about a fortnight. At the Arickara village, if we un- 
deratahd, Mr. Hunt engaged the services of one Edward Bose. 
He enlisted, as interpreter when the expedition should reach the 
country of the Upsarokas or Crow Indians, among whom he had 
fwmerly resided. On the eighteenth of July, the party took up 
their line of jnarch. They were still insufficiently provided with 
horses. The cavalcade consisted of eighty-two, most of them 
heavily laden with Lidian goods, beaver traps, ammunition, and 
provisions. Bach of the partners was mounted. As they took 
leave of Arickara, the veterans of Lisa's company, as well as 
Lisa himself, predicted the total destruction of our adventurers, 
an^d the innumerable perils of the wilderness. 

To avoid the Blackfeet Indians, a ferocious and implacable 
tribe,^ of which we have before spoken, the party kept a south- 
western direction. This route took them across some of the 
tributary streams of the Missouri, and through immense prairies, 
bounded only by the horizon. Their progress was, at first, slow, 
and, Mr. Cro(^s felling sick, it was necessary to make a litter 
for him between two horses. On the twenty-third of the month, 
they encamped on the banks of a little stream, nicknamed Big 
Biver, where they remained several days, meeting with a 
variety of adventures. Among other things, they were enabled 
tp complete their supply of horses from a band of the Cheyenne 
Indians. On the sixth of August, the journey was resumed, and 
4hey soon left the hostile region of the Sioux behind them. 
About this period, a plot was discovered on the part of the inter- 
preter, Edward Rose. This vlBain had been tampering with the 
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men, and proposed, upon arriving among bis old acquaintances 
the Crows, to desert to the savages with as much booty as could 
be carried off. The matter was adjusted, however, and Mr, 
Bose, through the ingenuity of Mr. Hunt, quietlj dismissed. On 
the thirteenth, Mr. H. varied his course to the westward, a route 
which soon brought him to a fork of the Little Missouri, and 
upon the skirts of the Black Mountains. These are an extensive 
chain, lying about a hundred miles east of the Bocky Mountains, 
stretching north-easterly from the south fork of the river Platte 
to the great north bent of the Missouri, and dividing the waters 
of the Missouri from those of the Mississippi and Arkansas. The 
travellers here supposed themselves to be about two hundred and 
fifty miles from the village of the Arickaras. Their more serious 
troubles now commenced. Hunger and thirst, with the minor 
difficulties of grizzly bears, beset them at every turn, as they 
attempted to force a passage through the rugged barriers in their 
patk At length, they emerged upon a stream of clear water, 
one of the forks of Powder river, and once more beheld wide 
meadows and plenty of buffalo. They ascended this stream 
about eighteen miles, directing their inarch towards a lofty 
mountain, which had been in sight sitice the seventeenth. They 
reached the base of this mountain, which proved to be a spur of 
the Rocky chain, on the thirtieth, having now come about ftmr 
hundred miles since leaving Arickara. 

For one or two days, they endeavored in vain to find a ^efile 
in the mountains. On the third of September, they made an 
attempt to force a passage to the westward, but soon become 
entangled among rocks and precipices, which set all tbeir efi^His 
at defiance. They were now too in the region of the terrible 
Upsarokas, and encountered them at every step. They -met also 
with friendly bands of Shoshonies and Flatlieads. After a 
thousand troubles, they made some way upon their journey. On 
the ninth, they reached Wind river, a stream which gives its 
name to a range of mountains consisting of three parallel chains, 
eighty miles long and about twenty-five broad. "One of its 
peaks,*' says our author, " is probably fifteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea." Fx)r five days, Mr. Hunt foUowed up the 
course of Wind river, crossing and recrossing it. He had been 
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assured by the three hunters who advised him to strike through 
the wilderness, that, by going on up the river, and crossing a 
shigle mountain ridge, he would come upon the head waters of 
the Columbia. The scarcity of game, however, determined him 
to pursue a d^erent course. In the course of the day, after 
coming to this resolve, they perceived three mountain peaks, 
. white with snow, and which were recognized by the hunters as 
rising just above a fork of the Columbia. These peaks were 
named the Pilot Knobs by Mr. Hunt. The travellers continued 
their course for about forty miles to the south-west, and, at length, 
found a liver flowing to the west* This proved to be a branch 
of the Colorado. They followed its current for fifteen miles. On 
the eighteenth, abandoning its main course, they took a north- 
westerly direction for eight miles, and reached one of its little 
tributaries, issuing from the bosom of the mountains, and running 
through green meadows abounding in bufialo* Here, they en- 
camped for several days, a little repose being necessary for both 
men and horses* On the twenty-fourth, the journey was resumed. 
Fifteen miles brought them to a stream about fifty feet wide, 
which was recognized as one of the head waters of the Columbia. 
They kept along it for two days, during which it gradually 
sweUed into a river of some size. At length, it was joined by 
another current, and both united swept off in an unimpeded 
stream, which, from its rapidity and turbulence had received the 
appellation of Mad river. Down this, they anticipated an un- 
interrupted voyage, in canoes, to the point of their ultimate des- 
tination — but their hopes were very far from being realized. 

The partners held a consultation. The three hunters who 
had hitherto acted as guides, knew nothing of the re^on to the 
west of the Kocky Mountains. It was doubtful whether Mad 
river could be navigated, and they could hardly resolve to aban- 
don their horses upon an uncertainty. The vote, nevertheless, 
was for embarkation, and they proceeded to build the necessary 
vessels. In the meantime, Mr. Hunt, having now reached the 
head waters of the Columbia, reputed to abound in beaver, turn- 
ed his thoughts to the main object of the expedition. Four men, 
Alexander Carson, Louis St. Michel, Pierre Detay6, and Pierre 
Delaunay, were detached from the expedition, to remain and 
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tn^) beaver by tbemselYes in the wilderness. Having collected 
a sufficient quantity of peltries^ they were to bring them to the 
depdt, at the mouth of the Columbia, or to some intermediate 
post to be e^ablished by the company. These trappers had just 
departed, when two Snake Indians wandered into the camp, and 
declared the river to be unnavigable. Scouts sent out by Mr. 
Hunt finally confirmed this report On the fourth of October, 
therefore, the endkmpment was broken up, and the party pro- 
ceeded to search for a post in possession of the Missouri Fur 
Company, and said to be somewhere in the neighborhood, upon 
• the banks of another branch of the Columbia. This post, they 
found without much difficulty. It was deserted — and our tra- 
vellers gladly took possession c£ the rude buildings. The stream 
here found, was upwards of a hundred yards wide. Canoes 
were constructed with all despatch. In the meantime, another 
detachment of trappers was cast loose in the wilderness. These 
were Robinson, Rezner, Hoback, Carr, and Mr. Joseph Miller. 
This latter, it will be remembered, was one <ji the partners — ^he 
threw up his shwce in the expedition, however, fi>r a life of mcnre 
perilous adventure. On the eighteenth of the month, (October,) 
fifteen canoes being completed, the voyagers embarj^ed^ leaving 
their horses in charge of the two Snake Vidians, who were stiU 
in company. 

In the course of the day, the party arrived at the junction of 
the stream upon which they floated, with Mad river. Here, 
Snake river commences — ^the scene of a thousand disasters. After 
proceeding about four hundred miles, by means of ^frequent por- 
tages, and beset with innumerable difficulties of every kind, the 
adventurers were brought to a halt by a series of frightful ca- 
taracts, raging as four as the eye could reach, between stupendous 
ramparts of black rock, rising more than two hundred feet per- 
pendicularly. This place, they called "The Caldron Linn.** 
Here, Antoine Clappine, one oi the voyageuarsy perished amid the 
whirlpools, three of the canoes stuck immovably among the 
rocks, and one was swept away with all the weapons and effects 
of four of the boatmen. 

The situation of the party was now lamentable, indeed — ^m the 
heart of an unknown wilderness, at a loss what route to take. 
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igoerant of their distimoe from the place of their destinatioD, and 
with no human being near them from whom eoansel might be 
taken. Their stock of provisions was reduced to fire days 
allowance, and fiunine stared them in the face. It was, therefore, 
more peHlous to keep together than to separate. The goods and 
piovisions, except a small supply for each man, were concealed 
in caekes, (holes dug in the earth,) and the party were divided 
into several small detsdiments, which started off in different 
directicms, keeping the mouth of the Columbia in view as their 
ultimate point of destination. From this post, they were still 
distant, nearly a thousand miles, although this fact was unknown 
to then^ at the time. 

On the tweatj-Unt of January, after a series of almost in- 
credible adventure the division in whidi Mr. Hunt enrolled 
himself struck the waters of the Colunybia, some distance below 
the junction of its two great branches, Lewis and Clarike rivers, 
and not &r from the influx of the Wallah- Wallah. Since leaving 
the Caldpon Linn, they had toiled two hundred and forty miles, 
through snowy wastes' and precipitous mountains, and six months 
had now elapsed since their departure from the AridLara village, 
on the Missouri — ^their whole route from that point, according to 
their computation, having been seventeen hundred and fifty-one 
miles. S^ne vague intelligence was now received in regard to 
the other divbicms of the party, and also of the settlers at the 
mouth of the Ck>lumbia. On the thirty-first, Mr. Hunt reached 
the fidls of the river, and encamped at the village of Wish-Ram. 
Here were heard tidings of the massacre on board the Tonquin. 
On the fifth of Fetoiary, having procured canoes with much 
difficulty, the adventurers departed from Wish-Ram, and, on 
the fifteenth, sweeping round an intervening cape, they came in 
ttght of the Imig-desired Astoria. Among the first to greet them 
on their landing, were some of their old comrades, who had 
parted from them at the Caldrcm Linn, and who had reached the 
aet^ement nearly a month bef<»!e. Mr. Crooks and John Day, 
being unable to get on, had been left with some Indians in the 
wilderness— they afterwards came in. Carriere, a voycigeur^ 
who was also abandoned through the sternest necessity, was 

never heard of more. Jean Babtiste Frevost, likewise a vom- 

19* 
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gtwTy rendered frantic by famine, had been drowned in the Snake 
river. AU parties had suffered the extremes of wearinessi 
privation and peril. They bad travelled from St. Louis, thirtr 
five hundred miles. Let us now return to Mr. Astor. 

As yet he had received no intelligenee frbm the Cohnnbiay 
and had to proceed upon tlie supposition that all had gone as he 
de^red. He accordingly fitted out a fine ship, the Beaver, of 
four hundred and ninety tons* Her cargo was assorted with a 
view to the. supply of Astoria, the trade along the coasty and the 
wants of the Russian Fur Company. There ^nbarked in her, 
for the settlement, a partner, fiv« clerks, fifteen American la* 
borers, and six Canadian voyageurs* Mr. John Clarke, the 
partner, was a native of the United States, although he had 
passed much of his life in the North*west, having been employed 
in the fur trade since the age of sixteen. The cleiks were, 
chiefly, young American gentlemen of good connexions. Mr. 
Astor had selected this reinforcement with the design of securing 
an ascendancy of American influence at Astoria, and rendering 
the association decidedly national. This^ from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, he bad been unable to do in the com- 
mencement of his undertaking. 

Captain Sowle, the commander of the Beaver, was directed to 
touch at the Sandwich islands, to inquire about the fortunes of 
the Tonquin, and ascertain, if possible, whether the settlanent 
had been efi^cted at Astoria. If so, he was to enlist as many of 
the natives as possible and proceed. He was to use great caution 
in his approadi to the mouth of the Columbia. If everything 
was found right, however, he was to land such part of his cargo 
as was intended for the post, and to sail for New Archangel with 
the Russian supplies. Having received furs in payment, he 
would return to Astoria, take in the peltries there collected, and 
make the best of his way to Canton. These were the strict 
letter of his instructions-r-a deviation from which was subse- 
quently the cause of great embarrassment and loss, and contri- 
buted largely to the failure of the whole enterprise. The Beaver 
sailed on the tenth of October, 1811, and, after takhig in twelve 
natives at the Sandwich islands, reached the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, in safety, on the ninth of May, 1812. Her arrival gave 
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life and rigor to the estabHshment, and afforded means of ex- 
tending the operations of the companj, and founding a number 
of interior trading posts. 

It now became necessary to send despatches over land to Mr. 
Astor^ at New York^ an attempt at so doing having been frus- 
trated some time before by the hostility of the Indians at Wish- 
Ram. The task was confided to M. Robert Stuart, who, though 
he had never been across the mountains, had given evidence of 
his competency for such undertakings. He was accompanied by 
Ben. Jones and John Day, Kentuckians; Andri Vallar and 
Francis Le Clerc, Canadians ; and two of the partners, Messieurs 
M'Lellan and Crooks, who were desirous of returning to the 
Atlantic States. This little party s^et out on the twenty-ninth of 
June^ and Mr. Irving acx^qmpanies them, in detail, throughout 
the whole of their long and dangerous way&uing. As might be 
expected, they encountered misfortunes still more terrible than 
those before experienced by Mr. Hunt and his associates. The 
chief features of the journey were the illness of Mr. Crooks, and 
the loss of all the horses g( the party through the villany of the 
Upsarokas. This latter circumstance was the cause of excessive 
trouble and great delay. On the thirtieth of April, however, 
the party arrived, in fine health and spirits, at St. Louis, having 
been ten months in performing their perilous expedition. The 
route taken by Mr. Stuart coincided nearly with that of Mr. 
Hunt, as far as the Wind river mountains. From this point, the 
former struck somewhat to the south-east, following the Nebraska 
to its junction with the Missouri. 

War having at length broken out between the United States 
and England, Mr. Astor perpeived that the harbor of New York 
would be blockaded, and the departure of the annual supply ship 
in the autumn prevented. In this emergency, he wrote to 
Captain Sowle, the commander of the Beaver, addressing him at 
Canton. The letter directed him to proceed to the fectory, at 
the mouth of the Columbia, with such articles as the establish- 
ment migh* need, and to remain there subject to the orders of 
Mr. Hunt. In the meantime, nothing had yet been heard from 
the settlement. StOl, not discouraged, Mr. A. determined to 
send out another ship, although the risk of loss was so greatly 
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enhanced that no insurance could be effected. The L^u^ was 
chosen — remarkable for her fast sailing. She put to sea on 
the sixth of March, 1813, under the command of Mr. Northrop, 
her mate — ^the officer first appointed to command her having 
shrank from his engagement. Within a fortnight after her de- 
parture, Mr. A. received intelligence that the North-west Com- 
pany had presented a memorial to Great Britain, stating the 
vast scope of the contemplated operations at Astoria, expressing 
a fear that, unless crushed, the settlement there would effect the 
downfiiU of their own fur trade, and advising that a force be sent 
against the colony. In consequence, the frigate Phoebe was" or- 
dered to convoy the armed ship Isaac Todd, belonging to the 
North-west company, and provided with men and munitions for 
the formation of a new establishment They were directed ** to 
proceed together to the mouth of the Columbia, capture or des- 
troy whatever American fortress they would find there, and 
plant the British fiag on its mins.^ Upon this matter s being 
i^presented to our government, the frigate Adams, Captain 
Crane, was detailed for the protection of Astoria ; and Mr. A. 
proceeded to fit out a ship called the Enterprise, to sail in com- 
pany with the frigate, and freighted with additional supplies. 
Just, however, as the two vessels were ready, a reinforcement of 
seamen was wanted for Lake Ontario, and the crew of the 
Adams were, necesstlrily, transferred to that service; Mr. A. 
was about to send off his ship alone, when a British force made 
its appearance off th^ Hook, and New York was effectually 
blockaded. The Enterprise, therefore, was unloaded and dis- 
mantled. We now return to the Beaver. 

This vessel, after leaving at Astoria that portion of her cargo 
destined for that post, sailed for New Archangel on the fourth of 
August, 1812. She arrived there on the nineteenth, meeting 
with no incidents of moment A long time was now expended 
in negotiations with the drunken governor of the Bussian fur 
colony— one Count Baranoff — and when they were finally com- 
pleted, the month of October had arrived. Moreover, in pay- 
ment for his supplies, Mr. Hunt was to receive seal-skins, and 
none were oh the spot. It was necessary, therefore, to proceed 
to n seal-catching estabKshment belonging to the Russian com- 
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pany ^t the Islmid o£ St. Paal^ in the sea of E^amschatka. He 
set sail for this place on the fourth of October, after having wasted 
forty -five days at New Archangel. He arrived on the thirty- 
first pf the month — ^by which time, according to his arrangement, 
lie should have been back at Astoria. Now occurred great delay 
in getting the peltries on board ; every pack being overhauled to 
prevent imposition. To make matters worse, the Beaver one 
night was driven off shore in a gale, and could not get back until 
the thirteenth of November. Having at length take^ in the 
cargo and put to sea, Mr. Hunt was in ^me perplexity as to his 
course^ The ship had been much injured in the late gale, and 
he thought it imprudent to attempt making the mouth of the 
Columbia in this boisterous time of the year. Moreover, tiie 
season was already much advanced ; and should he proceed to 
Astoria as originally intended, he might arrive at Canton so late 
as to find a bad market Unfortunately, therefore, he deter- 
mined to go at once to the Sandwich Islands, Xhere await the 
arrival of the annual ship from New York, take passage in her 
to the settlement, and let the Beaver proceed on her voyage to 
China. It is but justice to add that he was mainly induced to 
this course by the timid representations of Captain Sowle. They 
reached Woahpo in safety, where the ship underwent the neces- 
sary repairs, and again put to sea on the first of January, 1813, 
leaving Mr. Hunt on the Island* 

At Canton, Captain Sowle fi^und the letter of Mr. Astor, giv- 
ing him information of the war, and directing him to convey the 
intelligence to Astoria. He wrote a reply, in which he dedined 
complying with these orders, saying that he would wait for peace, 
and then return home. In the meantime Mr. Hunt waited in 
vain for the annual vessel. At length, about the twentieth of 
June, the ship Albatross, Captain Smith, arrived irom China, 
bringing the first news of the war to the Sandwich Islands. 
This ship Mr. H. chartered for two thousand dollars, to land 
him, with some si:q)plies, at Astoria. He reached this post on 
the twentieth of August, where he found the affairs of the com- 
pany in a perishing condition, and the partiiers bent upon aban- 
doning the settlement To this resc^ution Mr. Hunt was finally 
brought to consent. There was a large stock of furs^ however. 
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at the factory, which it was necessary to get to a market, and a 
ship was required for this senrice. The Albatross was boond to 
the Marquesas, and thence to the Sandwich Islands ; and it was 
res<^ved that Mr. U. should si^ in her in quest of a vessel, re- 
turmng, if possible, by the first of January, and bringing with 
bim a supply of proTisions. He departed on the twenty-sixth 
c^ August, and reached the Marquesas without accident Ck>nimo- 
dore Porter soon afterward arrived, bringing intelligence that the 
British frigate Phoebe, with a store-ship mounted with battering 
pieces, together with the sloops of war Cherub and Racoon, had 
all sailed, from Rio Janiero, on the sixth of July, bound for the 
mouth of the Columbia. Mr. H., after in vain attempting to 
purchase a whale ship from Commodore Porter, started, on the 
twenty-third of November, for the Sandwich Islands, arriving 
on December the twentieth. Here he found Captain Northrop, 
of the Lark, which had suffered shipwreck on the coast about 
the middle of March. The brig Pedlar waS now purchased for 
ten thousand dollars, and. Captain N. being put in command of 
her, Mr. H. sailed for Astoria on the twenty-second of January, 
1814, with the view of removing the property there, as speedily 
as possible, to the Russian settlements in the vicinity — these were 
Mr. Astor's orders sent out by the Lark. On the twenty-eighth 
of February the brig anchored in the Oblumbia, when it was 
found that, on the twelfth of December, the British had taken 
possession of the post. In some negotiations carried on, just be- 
fore the surrender, on the part of the North-west company and 
M'Dougal, that worthy personage gave full evidence that Cap- 
tain Thorn was not far wrong in suspecting him to be no better 
than he should be. He had been for some time secretly a part- 
ner of the rival association, and shortly before the arrival of the 
British, took advantage of his situation as head of the post, to 
barter away the property of the company at less than one-third 
of its value. 

Thus failed this great enterprise of Mr. Astor. At the peace, 
Astoria itself, by the treaty of Ghent, reverted with the adjacent 
country to the United States, on the principle of sUUut onto 
heUum. In the winter of 1815, Congress passed a law prohibitr 
ing all traffic of British traders within our territories, and Mr. 
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A. felt anxious to seize this opportunity for the renewal of his 
undertaking. For good reasons, however^ he could do nothing 
without the direct protection of the government. This evinced 
much supineness in the matter ; the favorable moment was suf- 
fered to pass unimproved ; and, in despite of the prohibition of 
Congress, the British finally usurped the lucrative traffic in pel- 
tries throughout the whole of our vast territories in the North- 
west A very little aid from the sources whence he had natu- 
rally a right to expect it, would have enabled Mr. Astor to direct 
this profitable commerce into national channels, and to render 
New York, what London has now long been, the great emporium 
for furs. 

We have already spoken of the masterly manner in. which 
Mr. Irving has executed his task. It occurs to us that we have 
observed one or two slight discrepancies in the narrative. There 
appears to be some confusion between the names of M*Lellan, 
M'Lennon and M'Lennan — or do these three appellations refer 
to the same individual ? In going up the Missouri, Mr. Hunt 
arrives at the Great Bend on the first of June, — the third day 
after which (the day on which the party is overtaken by Lisa) is 
said to be the third of July. Jones and Carson join the expedi- 
tion just above the Omaha village. At page 187, vol. 1, we are 
told that the two men " who had joined the company at the Maha 
village" (meaning Omaha, we presume), deserted and were pur- 
sued, but never overtaken — ^at page 199, however, Carson is 
recognized by an Indian who is holding a parley with the party. 
The Lark too, only sailed from New York on the sixth of March, 
1813, and on the tenth, we find her, much buffeted, somewhere 
in the near vicinity of the Sandwich Islands. These errors are 
of little importance in themselves, but may as well be rectified 
in a future edition. 
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Lilian, and other Poems. By Winthbop Maokwobth 

Pbibd. Now first collected. 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 00. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By William E. Attoun, 
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Firrailian ; a Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Peboy Jones 
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The Book of Ballads. By Bon Gaultieb. 1 vol. 12mo, 

• doth. Price 75 cents. 

Poetical Works of Fitz-Greene Halleck. New and only 
Com|^ete Edition, containing sereral New Poems, together with many 
now first collected. 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 00. 

Slmms' Poetical Works. Poems: Descriptive, Drama- 
tie, Legendary, and Contemphttire. By Wm. Oilvobb Simms. With a 
Portrait on steel. 2 Tolt.» 12mo, cloth. Price $2 50. 

Lyra, and other Poems. By Alice Cabby. 1 vol., 
12mo, doth. Price 75 cents. 

The Poetical Works of W. H. 0. Hosmer. Now first 

collected. With a Portrait on sted. 2 vols., 12mo. Price $2 00. 

Scottish Songs, Ballads, and Poems. By Hew Ainslib, 

author of "The Ingleside," "On with the Tartan," "Eover of Lodi- 
Ryan,** &c., Ac. 1 toI., 12mo. Price $1 00. 

The Poets and Poetry of Ireland. 1 vol., Svo, with 
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M. A. In 2 Tolfl., 12mo. Frioe $2 50. 

Newman's Regal Rome. An Introduction to Roman 
ffistory. B J Frutois W. Nbwkak, Prc^Msor oC I«alaa in tbe UniTenity 
College, Loadon. 12mo, doth. Price 63 cents. 

The Catacombs of Rome, as Illustrating the Church of 
the First Three CeBtories. Bj the Bight Ber. W. Ivobahax Kip, D. P., 
Missiomuy BishM) of CaliforaiA. Author of ''Christmas Holidftys in 
Borne/' " Early Conflicts of Christianity/' &c., &c With over 100 illM- 
trations. 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

The History of the Crusades. By Joseph Fsancois 
MiOHAUp. Tran^ted, by W. Bobson. 3 yoIs., 12mo, Maps. Price 
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Napoleon in Exile ; or, a Voice from St. Helena. Being 
^e Opinions and Befl^ctions of Napoleon, on the most important Events 
in his Life and Government, in his own words. By Ba&bt E. O'Mba&i^ 
his late Surgeon ; with a Portrait o^ Napoleon, after the celebrated picture 
of Delaroohe, and a view of St. Helena, both beautUully engraved on steeL 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Priee $2 00. 

Jomini's Campaign of Waterloo. T^e Political and 
Military ffistor^ of the Campaign of Waterloo, tmm the French of Gen, 
eral Baron Jommi. By lient. S. V. Bbnjbt, U. S« Ordoaace, with a Mi^. 
12mo, ck>th. Price 75 cents. 

Napier's Peninsular War. History of the War in the 

Peninsula, and in the South of France, fix)m the T«ar 1807 to 1814. Bj 
W. P. P. Napier, C. B., Col<Hiel 43d Begiment, &e. Complete in 1 voL, 
8vo. Price $2 50. ' 

Napier's Peninsular War. History of the War m the 

Peninsula, and in the South of France, from theTea^ 1807 to 1814. 1^ 
W. F. P. Napibr, C. B., Colonel 43d B<«iment, fte. In 6 vols., ISmo^ 
with Portraits and Plans. Price $6 25. [£di Press.] 

Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley. 

With the Original Narratives of Marquette, Alkmex, H«mbr6, Henm^Hii. 
and Jinastase Douav. By Joex Gilmakt Sbba- WHh a fac-simile of 
the^riginal Map of Marquette. 1 vol., 8vo, doth, antique. Price $2. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast of Amori* 

ca, in the Tears 1S11-'12-'13 and 1814; or, tiie First Settlement on th« 
Pacific. By Gabriel Franci^re. Translated and Edited by J. V. Huht- 
INOTON. 12mo, cloth. Plates. Price $1 00. 

Las Cases' Napoleon. Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and 

Conversations of the Emperor Napoleon. By the Count La» CUsbs. 
Witli PcNTtnuts on steel, woodcuts, &c. 4 vols., 12mo, doth. $4 0^ WIf 
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Wm. Henry Curran ; with Notes and Additions, by Dr. B. Shelton Mao> 
KBNZiBy and a Portrait on Steel. 12mo, cloth. Fsice $1 25. 

Sketches of the Irish Bar. By the Bight Hon. Richard 

talor Shell, M. F. Edited, with a Memoir and Notes, by Dr. R. Shbltoh 
Maokskzib. Fourth Edition. In 2 vols. Price $2 00. 

Barrington^s Sketches. Personal Sketches of his Own 
Time. B» Sir Jonah Barrington, Jndge of the High Court of 
Admiralty in Ireland; with lUustrations by Darley. Third Edition. 
12mo, ch^ Price $1 35. 

Moore's Life of Sheridan. Memoirs of the Life of the 
Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas Moore; with Por* 
trait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price $2 00. 

Men of the Time, or Sketches of Living Notables, Au- 
thors, Architects, Artists, Composers, Demagogues, Divines, Dramatists, 
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PhUanthropists, Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers, War- 
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Lorer^o Benoni ; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. 
Edited by a Friend. 1 vol., I2mo. $1 00. 

Tlie Workingman'^s Way in the World. Being the Au- 
tobiography of a Journeyman Printer. By Charles Manbt Smith, 
Author of " Curiosities of London Life.** 12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

Classic and Historic Portraits. By James Bruok. 

12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

Ladies of the Covenant. Memoirs of Distingnished 
Scottish Females, embracing the Period of the Covenant and the Perse- 
cution. By Rev. James Anderson. 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 25. 

Tom Moore's Suppressed Letters. Notes from the Let- 
ters of Thomas Moore to his Music-Publisher, James Power (the publican 
tion of which was suppressed in London), with an Introductory Letter 
fifom Thomas Orofton Croker, Esq., F. S. A. With four Engravings on 
steeL 12mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 

Fifty Tears in Both Hemispheres ; or, Reminiscences of 
a Merchant's Life. By Vincent Noltb. 12mo. Price $1 25. (Eighth 
Edition.) 
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Philosophers and Actresses. By Arsene Houssate. 
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The History of Louisiana — ^French Domination. By 
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I The Life of P. T. Bamum, written by himself; in which 
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t career as a Showman. With a Portrait on steel, and nnmeroiu Qlnstra- 
tions by Darley. 1 vol., I2mp. Price $1 25. 

A Memorial of Horatio Greenough, consisting of a 
Memoir, Selections from his Writings, and Tributes to hlsGeniss, by 
Hbnbt T. Tuckebman, Author of "Sicily, a Pilgrimage," "A Monui 
in England," &c., &c. 12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Minnesota and its Resources; to which are appended 

Camp-Fire Sketches, or Notes of a Trip from St. Paul to Pembina and 
Selkirk Settlements on the Red River of me North. By J. Wesust Bokd. 
With a New Map of the Territory, a View of St. Paul, and one of the 
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The Private Life of an Eastern Kino:. By a Member of 
the Household of his Late Majesty, Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude. 12mo^ 
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The Temassee; A Romance of South Carolina. By 
Wm . GiLMOBH SIMMS, Esq. ISmo, doth. Price $1 25. 

Southward, Ho 1 a Spell of Sunshine. By Wm. Gil- 
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The Noctes Ambrosianse. By Professor Wilson, J. G. 

LocKHABT, Jambs Hooo, and Dr. Maqtsv, Edited, with Memoirs and 
Noter, 07 Dr. R. Shblton Mackenzie. In 5 volnmes. Price $5 00. 

The Odoherty Papers; forming the first portion of the 
Miscellaneoos Writings of the lato Dr. Maoinit. With an Original 
Memoir, and copion* lIotQs, by Dr. B. Shelton Mackehzib. 2 toU. 
Price $2 00. 

Tlie Shakespeare Papers, and the Homeric Ballade; 
forming Vol. Ul. of the Miscellaneoos VTritings of the late Dr. MAonrEr. 
Edited by Dr. R. Sheltom Mackenzie. [In IVess.] 

Bits of Blarney. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
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The Cavaliers of England ; or, The Times of the Revolu- 
tions of 1642 and 1688. By Hekbt William Hbbbbbt. 1 yoi,, l2mo. 
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Knights of England, France, and Scotland. By Henev 

William Hbbbebt. 1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 25. 

The Chevaliers of France, from the Crusaders to the 
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Marmaduke Wyvil; An Historical Eomance of 1651. 
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The Forest. Bv J. V. Huntington, Author of "Lady 
Alice," " Alban," &c. 1 vol., 12mo. Second Edition. Price $1 25. 

Alban; or, The History of a Young Puritan. By J. 
Y. Huntington. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. Price 92 00. 

Isa: a Pilgrimage. By Caeolinb Chesebeo\ 1 vol., 
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The Children of Light. By Caroline Chesebro', Author 

of "Isa, a Pilgrimage," "Dream-Land by Daylight," &c., &c 12mo, 
doth. Price $1 00. 

Dream-Land by Daylight: A Panorama of JEloraance. 
By Caboune Chbsebbo'. Illustrated by Darley. 1 voL, 12mo. Price 
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Clovemook ; or, Recollections of Our Neighborhood in 
the West. By Alice Cabet. lUustrated by Darley. jElrst and Second 
Series. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. Price $2 00. 

Hagar ; A Story of To-Day. By Alice Caret, Author 

of " Clovemook," "Lyra, and Other Poems," &c. 1 vol., 12mo. Pric« 
$100. 

Cap-Sheaf, a Fresh Bundle. By Lewis Myrtle. 1 vol., 

12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

The Youth of Jefferson; or, A Chronicle of College 

Scrapes at Vniliamsbnrg, Ya., 1764. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 

Tales and Traditions of Hungary. By Theresa Pxjlszkt. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 1 vol. Price $1 25. 

The Lion Skin and the Lover Hunt. By Charles im 
Bbbnabd. 12mo. Price $1 00. 

Easy Warren and his Cotenapdraries : Sketched for 
H>me Circles By William Tubnib CoaoxiRALL. Price $1 00. 
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Yon Have heard of Them : being Sketches of Statesmen 

ftnd Politicians, Painters, Composers, Instrumentalists and Vocalists, Au- 
thors and Authoresses. By Q. With Portraits on Steel of Horace Ver- 
net and Julia Grisi. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 00. 

Satire and Satirists. By James Hannay. 12mo, cloth. 
Price 75 cents. 

Full Proof of the Ministry. By the Kev. John N. Nob- 
ton. I2mo, doth. Price 75 cents. 

SickeiUl't little Folks, in a Series of ISmo Volumes, with Illusnadoiis, 
Neatly Bound in Cloth. Price 38 cents. 

1. Little Nell. 4. Florence Dombey. 

2. Oliver and the Jew Fagin. 5. Smike. 

8. Little Paul. 6. The Child Wife. 

This is a series of volumes which has been undertaken with a view to supply 
the want of a class of books for children, of a vigorous, manly tone, combmed 
with a plain and concise mode of narration. The writings of Charles Dickens 
have been selected as the basis of the sdieme, on account of &e well-known 
excellence of his portraval of children, and the interests connected with chil- 
dren—qualities which have given his volumes their strongest hold on the 
hearts of parents. With this view Ihe career of Little Nbll and her 
GBANDFjLTHBm,'OLiYEK, LiTTLB Paul, Flobbncb Dombet, Smikb, and 
tiie Child-Wife, have been detached from, the large mass of matter with 
idiich they were originally connected, and presented, in the atOhor's own lan- 
guage, to a new class of readers, to whom the little volume will, we doubc 
not, be as attractive as the larger originals have so long proved to the general 
public. 
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